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PREFACE 


This, the second volume in A Reading Course in Homeric Greek, continues 
the plan of the previous book. The first lesson is numbered 121, and is in- 
tended to follow immediately after the last lesson of volume one. In colleges, 
where both volumes may be expected to be covered in the course of a sinyzle year, 
no formal review period would seem to be required before taking up the new read- 
ing; in high schools, however, where the summer vacation intervenes, it is 
expected that three weeks (or even longer if the condition of the class demands 
it) be spent in a thorough review of the grammar and vocabulary of the first 
half of the course. For best results, this review should be made directly from 
the first-year book; some of the Readings of the first semester that had not 
been seen the year before mizht also be taken, both for punuegae of review and 
as relief from the monotony of class drills. 


In structure the lessons are much the same as in the earlier volume. 
There are a hundred reading lessons, each designed to occupy one class period. 
The vocabulary to be memorized is printed at the beginning of each lesson on 
the theory that new words are grasped most clearly and retained most permanently 
if they are seen first as vocables, then in an actual text, and finally re- 
viewed briefly but frequently. No attempt, accordingly, has been marie to equal- 
ize the memory burden by shifting words from one lesson to another. However, 
where the vocabulary load is heavy, less is demanded in the way of text. Thus, 
the first forty lessons,which average 6.83 new words for memory, average only 
8.9 lines of Homer, while the last sixty lessons, which average only 4.1 vocabdles, 
demand on the average 15 lines of text. 


In all, 1,261 lines of Homer are provided, comprising the further ad- 
ventures of Odysseus and a few selections from the Iliad. Four to six lines are 


taken in each lesson in the beginning, the amount being very gradually increased 
until the maximum number of twenty-four is reached in the last lesson. 


The vocabulary printed in smaller characters immediately beneath the 
text is not for memory. It consists of words that occur too infrequently to 


be learned but which are necessary to translate the given text. For tests, 
these words should be supplied the student. 


The Notes are intended to point out and explain unusual forms, points 
of grammar, and difficult idiomatic usages, while in the Comment necessary in- 
formation is given concerning the background of the story, the more literary 
qualities of the poems are discussed, and their perennial significance is 
stressed. 


In a number of lessons, a brief section is devoted to explaining some 
additional points of grammar. The whole of second-year grammar is shown in 


summary form on a single page in the appendix. 


The final section of most lessons is given to a word study. It is to be 
noted that all the words listed are derived from the new words seen in that 


iii 


particular lesson. Where the meaning or derivation is obscure, a short explana- 
tion is added. 


Exercises for the lessons are not printed in this book. They are printed 
separately and arranged in an envelope on which complete instructions are given 
for their use. For each lesson, there is a set of twenty-five questions, aimed 
at a close analysis of the text, practice in the use of new grammar and vocabu- 
lary, and a systematic review of previous matter. They are constructed in such 
a way that the answers will not require more than two or three words and can be 
written directly in blanks provided on the question sheet. 


After every ten lessons, special review lessons have been inserted. These 
offer a number of suggestions for review, treating the various phases of the 
subject matter. It is not expected that a class act on all the suggestions; 
the teacher should choose what he wishes, changing or adding according to the. 
neeis and interests of his class. There is also an essay on some significant 
aspect of Greek culture. These essays are intended to be read and discussed 
in class under the guidance of the teacher. Under ordinary circumstances, it 
is hoped, other time can be found left from the regular assignments to spend 
on additional background work and reading of other Greek authors in translation. 


Attention should be called to the fact that the general vocabulary in 
the back of the book contains both first- and second-year words, that the num- 
bered list of memory words is complete for the whole course, and that the sum- 


mary of first-year grammar is reprinted in the appendix. 


A set of flash-cards (of different color than for first year) has been 
‘prepared and should be obtained with each book. 


Finally, we wish to express again our appreciation and sincere gratitude 
to all those who have assisted in the preparation of this course. Most of their 
names have already been listed in the first volume. To the following fellow- 
Jesuits in a special way we would like to acknowledge our great debt for their 
help in getting out this second volume: to Father James Doyle, for his generous 
help in proofreading and correcting the manuscript; to Messrs. John Thibault, 
David Bowman, John Felten, James McGlynn, and Brothers Charles Thompkins and 
Paul Brosemer for their typing; to Brother John Zollner for his art work; to 
Messrs. Edward Stokes and Edward Cincoski for their aid on the exercises and 
tests; and finally, to our pupils in the first experimental class, especially 
John O'Keefe and Richard Mardigian, for their suggestions and help toward the 
preparation of this revised edition. To these and to all who have kindly given 
us their interest, encouragement, and time we are deeply thankful. 
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indecl.: 
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impf.: 
impt.: 
intr.: 


lrreg.: 


Me ¢ 


mid. : 


ABBREVIATIONS 


accusative 
active 
adjective 
adverb 
aorist 
comparative 
conjunction 
compare 
dative 
declension 
feminine 
future 
genitive 
gender 
indicative 
indeclinable 
infinitive 
imperfect 
imperative 
intransitive 
irregular 
masculine 


middle 


xi 


neuter 
number 
nominative 
object 
optative 
passive 
person 
perfect 
plural 
pluperfect 
preposition 
present 
pronoun 
participle 
relative 
singular 
subject 
subjunctive 
superlative 
transitive 
vocative 
with 


numbered section 
of this book 


INTRODUCTION TO SECOND YEAR GREEK 


New Year's Day is traditionally associated with a kind of examina- 
tion of conscience. On this day many people take time from their routine 
activities and. try to realize more clearly what they are doing, how they 
can do it better, and why they are doing it. They recheck their route on 
the map of life, bring into sharper focus their destination, and make cer- 
tain resolutions regarding the ways of travel and the turns they ought to 
make. 


As we begin now the second and more important half of our Greek 
course, it will be wise for us to do something of the same thing --to re- 
check the reasons for studying Homer, to alert our minds to recognize the 
fine things we hope to find in him, and to resolve to keep on the right 
road to achieve our ain. | 


In recent years Greek, and other such cultural studies, seemed to 
have no place in the education of modern youth. We were living in the age 
of "Science," and it was the popular dogma that if everyone worshiped and 
served this strange god the problems of the world would be solved and the 
lost paradise of humanity would at length be-regained. The humanities, 
which did not teach the student how to disect, to measure, to weigh, were 
pushed out of school curricula and replaced with "practical," "scientific" 
subjects. 


But now, after two of the most disastrous and horrible wars in the 
history of mankind, many people are beginning to ask themselves if the edu- 
cational theory they had so strongly supported is really sound. They ques- 
tion the value of the results it has attained. They are asking if there is 
not a place among the studies of frogs and stars and forces and rays for 
the study also of Man, not of his cornuscles and synapses, but of his 
thoughts, and motives, and ideals. 


We believe there is such a place; that other studies, valuable and 
necessary as they are, must yet leave room for man to know Man, for "persons" 
t) appreciate their own "personalities" and to respect the "personalities" 
of others. But a "person" is not merely an animated machine which can be 
used and measured like any other machine. A "person" is an intangibility 
which can be known only through its own self-expression --through its de- 
liberate actions and, most especially, through its mysterious power of lan- 
guage. Self-expression through the medium of written language we call 
literature, and it is, therefore, through the study of literature that we 
shall come to a better understanding, on the natural plane, of Man in his 
concrete human personality. 


But not all works of literature are equally successful in revealing 
this humanity. There have been in world history certain men of genius who 
through a strange gift, which the ancients called "divine," seemed able to 
penetrate into the very heart of human beings, and to express their insight 
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so magnificently through the difficult and tricky medium of words and sen- 
tences that language became for them merely a perfectly transparent glass 
through which the reader can see the object they describe without obscurity 
or distortion. 


Two thousand, eight hundred years ago lived a man who by common con— 
sent ranks among the foremost of these geniuses. He was a man who was not 
interested in selling a political or economic theory, or in beating the 
drums of racism or nationalism. His interest was humanity and his motive 
was to entertain, and if possible to teach men to appreciate themselves and 
their fellows. The second of his great poems begins significantly with the 
word "man" and Homer states at the very start that his story will tell of a 
man and his wondrous experiences. On page after page, written in the fresh- 
ness and exuberance of a glorious dawn, the essential qualities of this man, 
his mind and his will, stand out in bold relief. It is really not so much 
his adventures that form the highest entertainment and instructional con- 
tent of the poem as his human reactions to the situations in which he un- 
wittingly finds himself. 


As we continue now to read through Homer's Odyssey, our primary pur- 
pose ought not to be to tear apart, to analyse, to judge. Rather we should 
be willing to listen quietly, to allow ourselves to be entertained and 
charmed by the amazing personality of the man who tells the story, to try to 
see life in its intense reality as he saw it, and to become interested in 
people just because they are people in the way that he was. 


Many and diversified are the paths in life which we will afterwards 
follow, but all of us without exception will have to face the same immensely 
important and difficult problem of trying to live with other human beings in 
harmony and co-operation. Our failure to solve this problem is a national 
disgrace and an international issue more explosive than the atomic bomb. 

An education that does nothing to help solve this problem is a failure and 

a national danger. It is from the sympathetic study of such men as Homer 
that we begin to appreciate the continuity and community of humanity, an ap- 
preciation which is basic to peaceful domestic and international relations. 
Then, when we have learned this lesson, we shall be better prepared to sit 
reverently at the feet of a Galilean Carpenter and learn from His lips that 
of which Homer in all his wisdom could not even dream,--how men can be called 
and really be the sons of God. 


He He KH F 


As our story opens, we see Odysseus and his men setting sail from 
the dread horror of the Cyclops! island. Through his own refusal to despair 
and his prayerful dependence on help from the gods, Odysseus had saved most 
of his crew and had punished the brutal monster. As they had pulled out 
from the island, the blinded Polyphemus had narrowly missed crushing their 
boat with huge rocks thrown in the direction of Odysseus! voice. In his 
rage and agony he had then called upon his father, Poseidon, god of the sea, 
to wreak vengeance for him on the Greeks. 


Unfairly, to our way of thinking, but in keeping with the vague 
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mythological notions of the ancients, Poseidon hears the prayer of his son, 
and determines, if he cannot altogether prevent the Greeks from reaching 
home, at least: to make their journey as difficult and painful as possible. 
Pursued by the implacable hatred of such a foe, Odysseus, the prototype of 
the "missing" soldier, struggles on against all obstacles to win his way 
back to his home, his parents, his wife, and his child. Time and again it 
is his intense love for and loyalty to his family that sustains his courage 
and strengthens his will to carry on. In scarcely any other great work of 
literature is family unity and loyalty so vividly and touchingly portrayed. 


Meanwhile, what is the situation in his Ithacan homeland? The ten 
long years of war had passed slowly and anxiously, with word arriving from 
time to time saying that Odysseus was still alive. At last the great news 
came that the war was over, that Troy was trampled in the dust. Soon the 
Greek heroes began to reach home, but Odysseus was not among them. Months 
lapsed into years, and friends and enemies alike gradually lost all hope of 
seeing him again. Ais mother, anticlia, dies of grief; his father, cutting 
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775.) MEMORIZE: 


776. 


777. 


778. 


Aloadog, ov Aeolus [ruler of the vatw, --, vacoa I inhabit, I dwell 
winds | vnooc, ov ([f.] island 

S5wSexa [indecl.} twelve. TELXOG, €0¢ wall 

EE [indecl.] six XQAMEOS, ov of bronze 


weyapov, ov large hall; [in pl.;] 
halls, palace 


TEXT : 
The Floating Island of the Winds 
A > ¥ > »¥ 
340 “ Aiodinv 8 és vnwov adixopeD’- eva 8’ evarev 
Atodos ‘Immotdadns, didos abavdaroor eoior, 
~ 9 AN 4 ~ 4 4 4 A 
trot evi vyow: tacay O€ TE py TEpt TELYOS 
, ¥ nN N 5” b 5 £5) , 
Xa\keov appynktov, Aucon 0 avadEedpope TrETpT. 
A A N 4 4 
TOU Kal OWOEKG TALOES EVL pEyapols yEeyaacw, 
vA) \ 4 a >’ ¢ 2 e , 
us €&€ prev Ouyarepes, €€ 5° vides NBwovrres - 
ALOALOS, yn, ov Aeolian, of Aeolus Hpow or HBaw I am in the prime of youth, 
Aava-Tpexyw; pf. w. pres. force: AVO—R5ESPOUA vigorous _ 
I run up; I rise Innotady¢, a0 Hippotas' son 
dopnxtoc, ov not to be broken, unbreakable htooos, N, ov smooth 
TAWTOC, Nn, Ov floating 
NOTES: 


342. =nepl nacav pLlv éott} . Notice again (cf. #404) that dissyllabic prepo- 
sitions like nept, when placed immediately after their objects throw 
back their pitch mark. pev refers to vnoog.te is frequently a difficult 
word to translate. Often it is to be felt rather than bluntly ex- 
pressed, but its precise feeling in a given context can be assigned 
only on the basis of considerable experience in reading the Homeric 
text. As you read on in the text, therefore, do not simply by-pass te, 
but try to build up a feeling for it. Notice that it has two main uses: 
(1) as a conjunction to connect words and phrases; (2) as a particle to 
mark a statement as indefinite or general, and sometimes (as here) to 
connote a certain nermanence of a given state of things. 

343. Take Atoon as predicate: "the rocky (shore) rises up smooth." 

344. tov = from him. 


COMMENT : 


340. Hardly more than a day and a night from the island of the 
Cyclops, the Greeks approach a strange and amazing island. It is the island 
of Aeolus, king of the winds, situated apparently not far from, and almost 
directly south of, Sicily. In later times, and even at present, the island 
of Aeolus has been identified with an island-group off the south-western 
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Werke 


780. 


® 
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coast of Italy, but this location hardly fits into the Homeric description. 


342.nAwtn : It is probable that we should take this adjective lit- 
erally. To the Greeks the vague Western Mediteranean was full of just such 
marvels, in the same way that the Western Atlantic was to the contemporaries 
of Columbus and Mars is to the present generation educated with super-man 
and super-woman comics. It has been suggested that Homer conceived the idea 
from the tales of mariners who may have penetrated far enough north to have 
seen an iceberg. The towering, sheer, shimmering sides of ice would fit in 
well with the smooth wall of brass and rock described by Homer, who is after 
all not giving a geological analysis of the island but only an imaginative 
glimpse of its strange qualities. 


MASCULINE NOUNS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION: 


Almost all nouns of the first declension are feminine and end in -n 
or -a@. You learned long ago how to decline them. However, a few nouns of the 
first declension are masculine, and it is now time to learn how to recognize 
and decline them also. 


Masculine nouns of the first declension have nominatives in -nc, as, 
or a. The genitive ends in ao, ew, or the contracted form -w. In the otner 
cases (excepting the vocative), masculine nouns of the first declension are 
declined like the feminine. Since the nominative and genitive are memorized 
as part of the vocable, the declension of such nouns really presents no new 
difficulty. 


The vocative is formed according to these rules: 


(1) Nouns in -G@c, have @; 
(2) Nouns in -tn¢, have a; 
(3) Other nouns in -nco, have n. 


Thus: xv BEpvntns » ao steersman, pilot: 


oing. Plural 
N. nuuBepvntne nUBEPvntar 
G. xvPpepvnt&o (ew, w) nXV BEPVHTAWV 
D. “vfepvntn KXUPEPVHTNHO(L) 
A. XUPEPVAT HV RXVLEPVATAG 
V. nuvufpepvynta XUBEPVNTAL 


WORD STUDY 


BOLIAN HARP (a harp which gives forth music when exposed to the winds)-- 
DODECANESE (the 'twelve islands! off the south-west coast of Asia Minor, 
object of many wars and international tensions)--HEX- (prefix meaning 
'six-', as in hexagon, hexameter, etc.)--PELOPONNESUS ('the island of 
Pelops'!, the southern part of the Greek peninsula connected with the 
rest by the narrow Isthmus of Corinth. 
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781.) MEMORIZE: 


atSotos, n, ov revered, honored hExoc, eo¢ bed [pl. is often used 


Satvupt, datow, datoa I give a for sing.| 
feast; [mid.:] I feast yuploc, n, ov countless, measureless 
Sma, atog house; nall 


782. TEXT: 
Pleasant Living 
e b ] 2 N \ N a \ 4, ~ 
346 of 8° alel mapa Tatpi Pirw kal pyrépe Kedvy 
N 4 b 4 vA ~ 
Saivuvrat, tapa S€ odiy Ovetata pupla KELTAL, 
A A , b pe 
Kkvonev O€ Te Sopa TEptorevaxiCerat avrn 
¥ , 5? = 5) 5 , DY , 
nuaTta: vuKTas 0 avuTe Tap aldoins aAOKXoLOLY 
° 4 N 9 ~ °4 
350 E€vooUa EV TE TATNOL Kal Ev TPNTOLTL A€XET OLD. 
~ N 4 4 
Kal pev Tov ikopecOa mod Kat Sopata Kaha. 
KESVOG, n, Ov trusty, faithful TARNC, ntoc rug, coverlet 
uvtoners, eooa, ev filled with the savor Terjtos, n, ov perforated [referring to 
of roested neats holes bored to admit thongs to support 
Ovetup, cto blessing; [in pl.:] viands bedaine! 


Kept-otevoytCouat I resound 


783. NOTES: 


548. "and the house, filled with the savor of roasted meats, resounds in the 
courtyard" (with the noise of preparing the food and feasting). avajf 
limits the general expression $@ua. 

351.-opecta is occasionally used for _~opeda » usually for metrical reasons. 


784. COMMENT: 


646-350. Notice how swiftly and effortlessly Homer gives us a pic-— 
ture of the idyllic life of Aeolus and his family. We see the kindly father, 
and the mother ever solicitous for the contentment of her household. We see 
the countless disnes which without effort of their own seem to appear before 
them on the table. We smell the delicious savor of meats being barbecued 
in the open courtyard. We hear the crackling of the fires, the Sharpening 
of Knives, the bustling of the cooks and waiters preparing the next banquet. 
We see the night come down to cover the intimate contentment of a comfortable, 
married life. A splendid picture--and in sharp contrast with the sufferings 
and heart-sickness of Odysseus, so many years away from home. 


785. ACCUSATIVE OF EXTENT: 


The accusative case is sometimes used to denote extent of time or 
Space, as in Latin. E.g.: 


voutacs efSovor Ev AEXEGOLV. 
\ Durin throughout) the nights they sleep in beds. 
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ufjva 5€ navta MLAeL p_E. 
For a whole month he entertained me. 


786. DATIVE PLURALS IN -oot(v). 


In the third declension, the dative plural regularly ends in -ou or 
-—eoo.. However, four times in this book you will meet an ending half way 
between these two. Instead of Aexyeeoot or AExXEOL, you Will see jAéExEooL. 


From nove, nod0g you will find noootv instead of nodéco. ornoctv, and So on. 
Take a sharp look at this ending now, and it will cause you no hesitation 
later. 


WORD STUDY: 


DOME (the vault of a house; often used in poetry to signify a whole palace 
or cathedral; cp. Latin domus)--MYRIAD (a 'countless' number of something) -—- 
TAPESTRY ('rug—-like' ornamental woven goods for decorating walls). 
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788.| MEMORIZE: 


nuev [correlative w. nde] both OpvUL, Opow, Spoa, Spwpa [aor. mid, 
“IAvocs, ov[f.] Ilion, Troy also Op(O)uNV] I incite, I raise; 
mMata-Aeyw, etc. I tell in order, [pf. is intrans. w. pres. meaning:] 


I relate I move, I rise 
Kpovtwv, twvog Cronus! son [Zeus] Navw, navow, nmavoa I stop; [mid.:| 
un, unvog month I cease 
monn, ne escort; safe sending-off 


789 .TEXT: 
A Propitious Start 
-~ QN v4 tA N 9 4 9 
pnva dé mavta pire pe kat efepeeiver exaoTa, 
N a b ~ 
"TAvov ’Apyeiwy Te véas Kal vootov Axawwy ° 
“~ v4 AQ A 4 
Kal pev €y@ TO TavTa KaTa potpay KaTédefa. 
¢ »¥. ION a\ 
355 GAN’ ore 01) Kal eyav Gdov nreov AOE KEEVOY 
: A 9 4 A \ 4 
TEULTELEV, OVE TL KELVOS GVYAVATO, TEeDXE OE TOMTHD. 
~ , > 9 v > ] AN Q > ] 4 
Saxe 5€ py’ Exdeipas aoKov Boos Eevvewporo, 
: , V4 
év0a Sé¢ Buxrdwy avépwv Kxatédynoe Kédev8a ° 
an’ 2 , , 
KELVOY yap Tapinv avéwwy toinoe Kpoviwy, 
> N 4 >> 9 , 9 2 24 ‘\ 
a0 EV Tavepevar YO Opvuper, ov K eVEAnoLy. 
KVOLVONAL, aVAaLVEONaL, avnvauny I refuse, Evvewpoc, n, ov of nine yeers, nine-year- 
I deny old 
“boyetot, wy Argives, Greeks cEE-EDDEL WW I ask; I inguire about 
3uxtn6, oo [adj.:] roaring KKTU-SEW, KXAT-SNOW, KOTAX-Srnou I bind 
ex-deow, ---, Ex-S5etpa I flay, I skin down; I restrain; I secure 
TUMINS, YO dispenser, menager 
790 .NOTES: 


352. PLAEL (impf.) = "he made me his guest." 
355. oS0v i.e., inquired about my journey, asked leave to go and in what 
direction lay Ithaca. 


791. COMMENT: 


552. Hospitality of this sort was typical of the Greeks and the an- 
cients in general. Unfortunately, in the fury of modern living this virtue 
has been very little cultivated. Not everything in our civilization is pro- 
gress over the past. 


5oo. Even amid such happy surroundings, Odysseus soon becomes 
restless to start off once again for home. Nothing else will satisfy him. 


oo9. TOpUnV: Notice that Aeolus in Homer is not a god or even "king® 
of the winds. He is simply the steward or manager. AS we shall see later, 
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various gods and goddesses had power to stir up or quell the winds. By the 
time of Virgil, however, Aeolus is a god and absolute master of the winds, 
so much so that even Juno, the queen of heaven, must ask his permission to 
cause a storn. | 


SPECIAL REVIEW OF VARIANT VERB ENDINGS: . 


Your attention was directed earlier in the course (in Lesson 53. and 
in the appendix of verb endings) to certain variations in the regular verb 
forms. It will be well to review all of them together here so that it will 
not be necessary to call your attention to them each time when they occur 
henceforward. in the text. 

(1) In the middle indicative, -opeoc0a may be used for-opeda usually for 
metrical reasons. E.g., Avoyecbamay be used for Avopeba, LSopecea for 
LSope6a, txopecta for {nopeba. 

(2) In the middle passive, -arat and -aro may be used for -vtat and -vto. 
Thus, PefAnatat forfefAnvrat , elato for elvto, AeAvatat for AéAvVTAL. 

(3) In the active subjunctive, the older ending -no0a may \be substituted for 


794. 


195. 


796. 


197. 


798. 
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MEMORIZE: 
Ene I blow ZEPUPOC, ov The West Wind 
GpyvpEeos, nN, ov of silver MAELVOG, Ny ov bright, shining 
éEu-tedew, etc. I accomplish (com- 
pletely) 
TEXT : 
Safeguards 
361 vyid’ evi yNadupy Kareder péepuile daew7 
apyupen, va wy TL Tapamvevan OALyov TEP - 
avuTap €mot mvoinv Zepvpov mpoeynKey ayvar, 
Sd a, ~ - ‘N 9 4 b ] b ] vy? » 
Ooppa h€por vnas TE Kai avTovs: ovd’ ap’ epedA€v 
> ] a 9 ~ N > 4 > b , 
365 €KTEAEELY: AUT@V yap aTwrouel’ appadinot>. 
apeadin, n¢ thoughtlessness, folly MEPULLC, (tOc¢ cord 
xaTc-SEw, xata-Snow, xata-dnoa I bind TUPa-TVEW, mae. rapo-kvevon I blow apart 
down; I restrain; I secure Mvotn, 7S breath, blest 
NOTES: 


361. uat-Eder: sc. Aonov. 

362. "that none might blow past (the fastening) even a little," and so di- 
vert the ship from the direct route home. 

563. pO-ENKEV: augmented aorist of Tpo-UypL. anvac: pres. act. inf. of &nut. 

364. avrove ourselves, as is clear from context. 


COMMENT: 


362. SAtyov nep: A good story-teller like Homer would relish the 
vocal, possibilities of this phrase. 


364. ovS’ EpeddAev: An important literary device, called "foreshadow- 
ing." Hints of what is to come increase the interest and build up the mood 
proper to the event. Mystery and horror stories, for example, never fail to 
start off with dark and foreboding insinuations like "little did he dream 
of the ghastly terror that awaited him there," or "if he had been even a 
minute earlier he would never have begun that frightful adventure which left 
him an old and broken man." 


PECULIAR PERFECT PARTICIPLES: 


Three verbs that you will meet in this course show a peculiarity in 
the declension of the perfect active participle. In addition to the regular 
stem formed by changing -w¢ to -ot, they use also a stem which keeps the 
omega of the,nominative, thus changing -w¢ to -wt. E.g., TEOVNWE (the per-— 
fect of O@vnoxw) may be declined teOvnotocs, tedvnott,etc., or tee@vnwtoc 
TeOvnwtt, etc. It should be easy enough to recognize such forms when you 
come to them. The feminine of these participles is regular (except that 
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vvnoxw uses the stem tTEOvnx— ). 


799. WORD STUDY: 


ZEPAYR (the West Wind; any gentle wind)--PHENOL (carbolic acid-—-a shiny 
liquid). 
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800 .| MEMORIZE: 


9 , 9 , 9 , v4 | 
Qayopeuw, ayopevow, ayopevoa I speak Aevoow I see, I look 
| 
| 


(in assembly) VWUGW, VWET OW, VOLUN Oo I distribute; 
&pyupoc, ov silver LT control 
nin f[adv.] (by) now, already movc, moSo¢g [m.] foot; sheet [a rope 
UGUVU UAPEOUAL , UAPOV T.GOiss attacned to tue foot of the sail] 


I construct; I grow weary | 


801. TEXT: 
The End in Sight 


~ “~~ Q yy 
366 evynpap pmev ows mr€opev vUKTAS TE Kal Np.ap, 
A , > » > , N ¥ 
Ty SexaTyn 5° non avedatveTo TaTpis apoupa, 
i 4 ‘ “ 
kai 61 mupmod€ovtas eevooopen Eyyvs EOVTES ° 
év0” ewe pev ydukds virvos éemyAvde Kexpnorta, 
> AN ‘\ 0 \ b , He) 4 “ON 
370 lel yap 700A VHOS EvwpLwY, OVdE TH AAAW 
Say’ érdpwr, iva Pagcor ikoipeba tarpida yatay ° 
e > & >] 4 XN >] “4 > 4 
ot 0° erapou eméeaou TpOs aAANAOUS ayopevoV 
, > » , . » ¥ = ¥ 6 
Kal p> ehpawav ypuvoov TE Kal apyupov o1Kad ayeoUat 
~ b) > 4 , € iO 
d@pa tap Atodov peyadynTopos Immoracao. 


id ¢ ~ - . a z 
kva-gaivw, etc. I reveal; [in pass.:] I ONWC elike, ecquelly 
appear nuprovkew I tend fires 
‘Innotady¢, Go Eippotast son ( Aeclus) 


802. NOTES: 


366. OWS goes with vuxtac te xat Apap. 


374. AloAov: must, by excepticn, be scanned 2s three longs here and in 
line 398. 


803. COMMENT: 


467. It is reported that American soldiers, returning home hardened 
from battle, could not repress tears as they glimpsed the statue of liberty 
in New York harbor. What must have been Odysseus! emotions as he gazed again 
upon his beloved homeland which he had not seen or heard about for so many 
years! 


468. Instead of saying how close they were to the shore, Homer gives 
us a concrete fact and lets us draw the conclusion for ourselves. 


371. 9acoov : A word that tells much of his pathetic longing during 
the days and long nights of travel,--unwilling to risk losing even a Single 
day. Only the joyous reaction to the culmination of his hopes moves him to 
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relax his exhausted body in sleep. 
373. Sadly typical of the littleness and greed of average menl 


DATIVE OF CAUSE: 
Like the Latin ablative, the dative in Greek is used to express the 


reason or cause. This use is an extension of the instrumental sense of the 


dative already familiar to you. Thus: MLAOTHIL Enovtat. They follow because 
of friendship. ot tabe Ebume QLAotnte. He gave him these out of friendship. 


TLETO SAP) tE NAOVTY) TE Mal viaou. He was honored by reason of his happiness, 
his wealth, and his sons. fpetepn yattn. Because of our own folly. 


WORD STUDY: 


CATEGORY (a class or division of things 'spoken of according to nature,! e.g., 
'Kindliness belongs to the category of quality or virtue!) , CATEGORICAL 
('spoken without qualification,! as a 'categorical denial'). 


806 .| MEMORIZE: 
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W nonot Oh! [a general exclamation Xaptlopar, XaptE€ouar, XYaptoapnv I 
to be trans. according to context] gratify; I give graciously 


MLAOTNS, ntog love, friendship 


807. TEXT: 


808. 


809. 


Fateful Curiosity 


375 woe O€ TLS ElLTETKEV LOWY €s TANTLOV AAXoP ° 
con , € oN A , Ls ,.» 
@ TOTOL, WS OOE TAGL PiAOS Kal TYLLOS EOTLY 
avOpwro.s, oTEwV TE TOA Kal yalay iKnTaL. 

N N 3 4 ¥ 4 N 
moka pev €k Tpoins ayetar keynrdta Kaha 
Anidos, nets O° avTe Gunv Gdov exTeh€oavTeEs 

380 olkade ico opEla KEvEeas DUY YELPAS EXOVTES ° 
N A € 4 > » 4 4 
kal vov of TAD’ EdwkEe YaptCopevos didoTHTL 
Atodos. adX aye Bacco iddépefa, ort Tad’ eorriy, 
y ~ 
OOS TLS KPUTOS TE Kal Apyupos aoKw Evertiv. 


Ev-etut I am in viCoouat I return 


XELLNALOV, OV treasure, keepsake duoc, nH, ov same, equal 
KEVEOS, N, OV empty tTiptoc, (n), ov honored 


Aric, AntScc booty, spoils 


NOTES: 


376. Distinguish carefully wc and wc, &¢ (with a pitch mark). 

380. ovv: adverb--"with us." 

382. Sacoov: the comparative often has the meaning rather, quite, hence the 
point here is "Hurry! Let us see..." 

383. Eveottv: the verb sometimes agrees with only the nearest of several 
subjects, though it is understood with them all. 


COMMENT: 


578. Whatever booty was captured by the Greek army at Troy was piled 
together in the center of the camp and distributed to the soldiers according 
to their rank and contribution to the fighting. Odysseus, whose leadership 
and bravery were chiefly responsible for the successful conclusion of the 
siege, probably received a larger share of the spoils than did his compan- 
lions. Yet we can be sure that they, too, had been awarded a fair share; 
more than likely, it had been gambled away or quickly spent. 


581. From the conversation of the crew, rather than from direct 
description, Homer artfully indicates to us the winning and friendly person- 
ality of the hero. 
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582. Whether their motive was mere curiosity or actual larceny is- 
not altogether clear. At least, as in the case of Pandora, the incident 
Shows the 111 effects of uncontrolled curiosity. Perhaps Odysseus is some- 
what to blame for not taking his comrades into his confidence from the be- 
ginning; but on the other hand, he may have judged that if his crew knew the 
contents of the bag they would not have been able to resist the temptation 


to take just a peek at the winds inside. 


810. WORD STUDY: 


HOMONYM (a word which sounds exactly like another word of different meaning, 
e.g., read, reed). 


RARARAAAAAARAARARARA DRA 


retrrrree 


TYTY 
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811.| MEMORIZE: 


Gprazw, apnakw, dpnaga or &pnaca MEpUNpLLW, pEpynptEw, pepynpréa 
I snatch (up or away) I ponder (anxiously) 

yeipw, Eyepew, Eyerpa, aor. mid. vixaw, vUxrow, vtxnoa I conquer, 
EYpounv I rouse, I wake I prevail 

ZwOc , N, OV alive, living Spovw, Spovow, Spovoa I rush, I dart 


@VEAAA, NC - blast, storm 


812, TEXT: 
Sudden Calamity 
as epacav, Bovdn S€ kaxn viknoey ETaipwr - 
aoKov pev Nuoav, avepnor 8° Ex TavTEs Gpovorar. 
tous 0 aly apragaca dhépev movTovde Avedra 
«\aiovras, yatns a1r0 mar pisos. avTap éyw ye 


éypdouevos Kata Oupov apvpova pepunptéa, 


813. 
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NOTES: 


384. &tatpwy: with PovAn. 


389. ano-pOtunv: Not indicative--notice the long iota: The aorist optative 


ending without the thematic vowel, -tyn. 18S added to the aorist sten, 
dno-pet-. The iotas contract to form v. 


COMMENT : 


385. A line typical of the swift action of the poem and of Homer's 


style. 
385-7. Undue inquisitiveness has often proved a similar source of 


disaster. 

389. In the black despair of frustrated longing, the terrible temp- 
tation of suicide comes upon him. Notice, however, the simple moderation 
and restraint with which the temptation is stated. More modern writers 
would never let pass such an opportunity for frenzied moaning, hair-tearing, 


soul-wringing, and the like. 
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815.| MEMORIZE: 


ANEL POG , ov ([f.] land; mainland UNpvE vu0g attencant, herald 


UAAUNTW, KAAVPW, KGAVPA I cover TEHOG, EOE child 


816. 
Shamefaced Return 
391 GAA’ erAny Kat epeva, Kadupapevos 8” evi yt 
, e > 9 4 “~ » “ 4 
Keynv. at d° ép€povto kakn avéepoo OvédrAXAy 
> > » 9 , ~ , 9 e ~ 
autis €7 AtoAiny vnoov, oTevaxovTo 9’ Eratpot. 
~ 9 
évOa 8° én’ yretpov Byye Kai advocdpel’ vdup, 
395 alba d€ detvov EXovTo Dons Tapa vyvaiv ératpor. 
9 \ > N a 4 b ] > ] 4 > ] > ) N ~ 
auTap eel oiTOLO T ETacaapEel’ HOE TOTHTOS, 
57) Tor’ éyo KypuKa 7 dTacodpevos Kal éraipov 
~ b ] > NX 4 \ N a 
Byv ets Atodov kduta Sdpata: Tov d€ Kixavov 
t , 
Savypevov Tapa 9 T adoyw Kal olor TéeKETOLD. 


ALOALOS, n, ov feolian, of Aeolus Kotns, nto¢ drink 


817. NOTES: 


592. af: all the boats of the Greeks. Odysseus in his own ship had been 
leading the rest. 
399. 5 = €n. 


818. COMMENT: 


591. Realizing his dreadful state of mind, we may judge this decision 
to be perhaps the bravest and most manly of his life. 


595. One might think that Odysseus would be exercising only his right 
if he vented his anger on his companions and then left them to their fate. 
However, he seems to have said nothing and to have continued in the same re- 
lationship with them as before. 


598. How embarrassed and humiliated he must have felt as he turned 
again to Aeolus for help! 
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819.| MEMORIZE: 


Ano-néynw, etc. I send away; I send EpEW I inquire 
off safely Saufew, --, GayPnoa I wonder (at) 


& xvupar I grieve "08v0(0)EvC, nog Odysseus 
évdunews kindly ovdoc, ov threshold 


820. TEXT: 
Another Try 
soo eAOovtes 8” és b@pa Tapa oTaOpotow em’ ovdov 
e , b ] e b ] b ] “ “ > 4 y b ] > 4 
eCopeO’- of 0’ ava Oupov eBapBeov ex t’ Epéovto - 
‘mas HAOes, ‘Oduced ; Tis TOL KaKOs Eypae Saipwn ; 
5 , » 9 , > , ” > > 77 
7) LEV O EVOUKEWS aTEeTELTIOMEV, OPp’ adikoLo 
4 N N ~ N » 4 , > 4 9 
Tatpioa ony Kat Oapa Kal El ov Tot didov eoTiv. 
405 as Pacapy, avTap éyw perepuveov AYvUpEvos KTP ° 
‘daoay p €rapoi Te Kakol TpOds ToOLGt TE UTVOS 
oyerduos. add’ axéoacde, pirou: S¥vapis yap ev div.’ 


uaw, —-, acu I deceive, I ruin Evvapts, Loc pewer,, ability 

Lee ; / - k amon 

— coxeouuny I heal, I provide a HL ETO-FWV EW I spea 2 

eee sa Xpaw, --, ypcov I assail, I beset {dat. ] 


821. NOTES: 
401. ot: Aeolus and his family. 
ava: “in. 
Ex: they asked out (loud), in contrast to their inner wonder. 
404. elf nov = "wherever" (cp. the Latin si quid = whatever). 
406. npo¢ totot : "besides these," "in addition to these." 


822. COMMENT: 
400. Feeling too abashed to approach Aeolus directly, Odysseus takes 
up the position of a beggar or suppliant at the door. 
406. Like a truly great man, he has little blame for others and 
shares their blame even when hardly deserved. 


407. Notice again the forceful brevity of expression, so character- 
istic of Homer. 


823. WORD STUDY: 


PANACEA (tall-healer,! a claimed universal remedy) --DYNAMITE (a powerful 
explosive). 
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825. 


826. 


B27. 
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MEMCZLZE: 


OAEYELVOG, nN, OV painful, grievous xopilu, HOULEW, HOULGoa I tend; 


Bapuc, ELQ, v heavy; dire I aid; I pick up 
S0u0c, ov house WakAanOg, N, OV sort, gentle 
Wv80C, OV word, speech, saying 


bie Gi 
Rejected and Helpless 
= > , A , > 
ws ehapnv padrakotot KaGamropevos eréecour, 
e b ] ¥ 3’ V4 ‘\ > >) a 4 
ot 0° avew eyévovto: matnp 8° nuetBero pvOw - 
¢ * b ] >] ‘4 ~ > , , 
410 ‘epp ex vyoou Oaaooy, ehéyyiote CwovTwr ° 
ov yap pot Oéuis eoti Kopileuev 00d" arroméewre 
avdpa Tov, os Ke Geotow améyOyntar paxapecouy - 
¥ ? ’ ‘\ 3 , b , ANS en , ’ 
Epp, émet abavarorow amex Oopevos TOO’ ikaves. 
ws eitav améreutre Sow Bapéa orevayorTa. 
415 evOev d€ mpoTepw m€omEV AKaYYMEVOL FTOP. 
v4 b ] > ] -~ N e > > ] , >) ~ 
tetpeto 8 avdpav Pupos vm elpecins adeyens 
NLETEDN LATIN, TEL OVKETL PalVETO TOUT. 


OXGYT;HE VOC, n, ov erieved, ¢rieving ECW I «co, I wander [connotes misfortune | 


av ew [irreg. nom. pl. | speechless, silent xo0- <CNTORGL I address, I speak 
on- exOcvouct, --, anmey€cuny I an hateful to ucTin, no folly 
ELPEGIN, n¢ rowing, mpotepw fadv.] farther, forwerd 


EXEYXLOTCS, n, ov vilest, most contemptible 


NOTES : 


412. tov is placed after its noun in order to introduce the relative pro-— 
noun which will explain it. 

413. 1oS’tuavetc : literally, "you come this (coming)." Although strictly 
a cognate accusative, tode is best translated as an adverb, "here." 

417. nNoUnn : "escort"™--in this case, a favoring wind; consequently they had 
to row. 


COMMENT : 


412. The ancients were much impressed with the idea of a curse or 
"evil eye" that sometimes fell upon a man, ruining his life and all those 
Who associated with him. Even today there is a surprisingly widespread be- 
lief in "good luck" and "bad luck" which certain people are supposed to have 
or to bring to others. In mythological times when the deities were so often 
capricious and vengeful, a prudent man like Aeolus would have to be espe- 
Cially careful. He wants to run no risk of angering the gods by befriending 
their seeming enemy. 


417. hyetepn : Notice that he again identifies himself with their 
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guilt. The contrast between their former lolling ease as the wind swept 
them on and their present weary rowing would be all the more bitter through 
the realization that they had no one at all to blame except themselves. 


828. WORD STUDY: 
MYTH, MYTHOLOGY (imaginative stories or 'sayings! about the gods or old 


heroes). 


SEE eT pales 3 7 rape: 
° wv | ; : “< : f 7 
ae ° pe: JE Ap. OM KE ee ‘ . A oJ - ; PRE <S Gave 3: by » 
HIPPOCRATES BETTE AACHIAZD=S “Sue COPERNICUS Jil VESALIN, 

, 9 nAAVEY Sey 
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Review 


829. Go over again Lessons 121-130; make sure now that you have really mastered 


830. 


them. Here are a few suggestions for your review: 


1. Vocabulary: Check your mastery of the 60 new memory words. 
e. Text: Reread the 78 lines of text, making sure you recognize all the forms. 
3. Story: Write a 100 word summary of the Aeolus episode. 
4. Criticism: 


a. What new points are revealed in the character of Odysseus? 

b. Do you think the psychological portrayal of the Greek sailors is sound? 
Why? 

c. How did the ancients look upon suicide? 

d. What can you deduce from line 361 regarding the skill of Greek metal- 
workers? 

e. What, in your opinion, is the most dramatic point in the story? Why? 


>. Grammar: Explain the following: 


. Masculine nouns of first declension, how recognized and declined. 
. Accusative of extent. 

Dative plural in -oot. 

. Variant’verb endings. 

- Peculiar perfect participles. 

. Dative of cause. 


yomao pw 


6. Composition: Translate accurately: 


a. Out of friendship, Aeolus gave Odysseus a bag in which he tied the 
Winds. 

b. They kept sailing for many days but had not yet seen the fatherland. 

c. Wondering, the children of Aeolus said that their father had sent 
Odysseus off safely. 


GREEK COINS AND THEIR STORY: 


Like so many other things in our highly advanced civilization, the 
concept and use of coins for business transactions seems so wholly obvious 
and commonplace that we seldom consider what a remarkable and useful device 
cOinage is. We can get a new insight into this important aspect of our 
daily life, and a better appreciation of its significance, by looking back 
into the past for the story of its origins and development. As with so many 


other features of our life and civilization, the search will lead us to the 


ancient Greeks. 


Historians point out that the idea of coinage did not come easily, 
or to many people. All primitive cultures, and indeed many which were highly 
developed, conducted their business on a barter-basis, a man trading a slave, 


ee 
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for example, for ten sheep or an axehead for a cooking utensil—--whatever 
seemed a fair exchange to both parties. A later stage of trade is by way of 
reference to some standard of value, such as an ox or a bronze caldron. Thus 
in Homer, things are generally evaluated in terms of cattle: something is 
worth half as much as an ox, worth four oxen, etc., without the oxen them- 
selves being actually exchanged as barter. (It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the Latin word for money is ecunia, from pecus: cow, 
and that the English word "fee" originates from an old root meaning cow, 
showing that in medieval and in early Roman times money was in the beginning 
a substitute for actual cattle, as simply a handier medium of exchange.) 


A further advance was the use of metal pieces of uniform weight and 
worth as symbols of value, so that one iron cooking-spit, for instance, came 
to stand for a certain standardized amount of wealth, and could be exchanged 
for anything equal to it in value, then re-exchanged by tne recipient with 
someone else for an altogether different object of the same worth. Bigger 
items could then be bought by giving four or five sucn metal symbols, and 
these came to function as true money. 


With the progress of commerce and the appearance on the market of 
many new products of industry and importation, there was need of a further 
simplification and standardizing of the medium of exchange. The answer was 
coinage, invented about the middle of the eighth century before Christ by 
the Lydians, neighbors of the Greek cities along the coast of Asia Minor, and 
promptly taken up and developed to its full commercial role by the Greek 
island of Aegina off Athens. 


Three things are necessary to constitute true coinage: use of some in- 
‘trinsically valuable metal, use of it only in standard amounts of uniform 
weight (3 ounces, 12 ounces, etc.), and guarantee of its honest value by the 
official stamp of some responsible authority, sucn as a king or a city gov- 
ernment. At first, many individuals issued coins, stamping them witn their 
own sign of guaranteed value. But soon kings appropriated to themselves the 
sole right to issue coins, often making them of pure gold as token of regal 
splendor and wealth... By the end of the sixth century B.C., the coining of 
money had spread all over the Greek world, eacn city putting out its own 
coins with its own values and markings. Athenian coins were stamped with an 
owl, symbol of the city's patroness Athene, and with tne goddess! head on tne 
other side of the disc. The device stamped on coins of Aegina was a tor- 
toise, of Corinth a winged horse, and so on for each city. When cities were 
absorbed in an empire, their coinage was suppressed and only that of the rul- 
ing city allowed, so that in time Athenian "owls" were the dominant and stan- 
dard coins of the whole Aegean region. 


The earliest coins were made of electrum, an alloy of gold and silver. 
“The Lydian and Persian Kings soon used only gold, whereas Greek coins were 
mostly of silver only (a purer form of silver, incidentally, with less alloy 
in it, than in American coins). Bronze was used for cheaper coins, like our 
penny; gold only when silver was unobtainable, which after the time of 
Alexander the Great was commonly the case. The unit of weight for Greek 
coins was tne stater, about tre equivelent in metallic content of tne former 
American five-dollar gold piece, and amounting in comparative purchasing 
value to about four dollars of our money before the war, say in tne late 30's. 
The most common Greek coins were the obol (about 3¢, but many times that in 
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purchasing value under Greek living conditions), the drachma (worth six ob- 
ols), the tetradrachma ("four-drachma piece"), the mina (100 drachmas), and 
the talent (6000 drachmas). 


It was characteristic of the Greeks, indeed inevitable, that they 
should strive to make the stamping on their coins as noble and beautiful as 
possible. The artistic style of the engraving on Greek coins closely paral- 
lels that of sculpture and painting at the same period, progressing in pace 
with these to a level of unparalleled beauty and sharpness of impression, 
so that coins of the fourth century B.C. are universally considered the most 
splendid examples of the art of coin stamping in either ancient or modern 
times. The clarity, fine details, noble designing, and‘exquisite workman- 
ship of the better Greek coins make them both admired and treasured posses- 
sions of the world's museums and art collections. A large number of them 
have been found, no doubt because the ancients, like some moderns, buried 
coins in the earth for safe keeping, whence they have finally come to light, 
often in a condition as good as new. 


Or = (1 € Cer ial DE 


CIRCE 


For six days and nights they rowed northward (apparently the winds 
were still blowing so strongly from the East that the light ships could make 
little headway against them in that direction), and came at last to the har- 
bor of the Laestrygonians. The other ships rushed at once into the calm 
Waters of the inner harbor and tied up there, glad to escape the rough bil- 
lows of the open sea. Odysseus, with characteristic fore-thought, would not 
allow his ship to enter, but moored it to some rocks outside; he then sent 
two scouts with a messenger to reconnoiter. What was their horror to dis- 
cover that the inhabitants of this land, too, were cannibals of gigantic 
Stature. Though one of the scouts was lost, the other two escaped and fled 
with desperate speed back to cheir ship, pursued by the aroused Savages. 
Surrounding the enclosed harbor, the Laestrygonians sank the escaping ships 
with rocks, and speared the struggling men like fish. Only the ship of 
Odysseus, which had not entered the harbor, escaped. Thus on that one day 
were destroyed utterly all the other ships and their crews. 


Depressed in spirit and sorely in need of provisions, Odysseus! men 
had sailed on only a little way to the southwest when they came to the island 


A READING COURSE IN HOMERIC GREEK 


Terrified, Eurylochus rushes back to report to Odysseus, who at once 
girds on his armor and bids him show the way. When Eurylochus is too fearful 
to go, he starts off alone. Thanks to a magic herb, moly, which Hermes sup— 
plies him, Odysseus resists the magic wiles of Circe. When she attempts to 
wave her terrible wand over him, he draws his sword and threatens to kill 
her, thereby winning not only her promise to release his men but also her 
complete admiration and assistance. She insists on entertaining him and his 
men for a time, and is able through her preternatural powers to give him much 
good advice regarding his journey home. 


But his first necessity, she tells him, is'to make the awesome jour— 
ney to Hades, there to consult the soul of Teiresias, the blind seer of 
Thebes, who alone can tell him his future course. Reluctantly, but encour— 
aged by the explicit directions of Circe as well as by her supplying of the 
black sheep necessary for sacrifice to the nether gods, the Greeks make ready 
for departure to that region where only the dead belong. 
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832. 


833. 


834. 


835. 


LESSON 152 


MEMORIZE: 
Saxpvov, ov or Saxpv, vog tear Cottov, ov sail [pl. often used 
Sevvoc, n, ov awe-inspiring, for sg. } 
dreadful Uuat— Epxopat, etc. I come down 
BVnAOKapOS, OV fair-tressed Ktpxn, ng Circe 
Oadrepoc, n, Ov blooming; vigorous; xvavonpwpocg, ov dark-prowed 
big ovpos, ov a (fair) wind 
TEXT: 
A Reluctant Start 
“abrap emet p emi vna katnOopev nde Oaracocay, 
A <A a, 9 ~ 
ya ev ap TapTpwTov Epvacapev els ara diay, 
b ] > e NX 4 \ e 4 N 4 
40 €v 0 iorov TUEeuErOa Kal ioria vy pedaivn, 
~ A 

év 6€ Ta pnAra AaBovTes EByoaper, dv d€ Kai avrot 

Baivopev axyvupevor Oadepov kara daxpu yxéovrtes. 

npiv © av Karomiode veds KvavoTpypoto 

»y 5 iy 4 bd N € ~ 

UkpevOY OUpor Le TANTLOTLOY, Ea OAOV ETALpoOD, 

, > 4 N N > 4 
42s Kipxn éum\dKxapos, den Jeds avdyjecoa. 

pone Ls, -€ooa, —e€v using mortal speech TOUT PWTOV [adv.] first of all 
TxpEVOS, n, ov favorable TANOLOTLOG, ov swelling the sail 


KatTONLOGe behind, following 


NOTES: 


420. TLOELE(0) Oa: imperfect middle first person plural of tLOnpe (cf. #470). 
421. éPnoapev: a first aorist, with transitive force, from Batvw: "we caused 
to go, we put." 


COMMENT: 


418 ff. This passage exemplifies well the art of Homer in giving a 
sense of reality to the story by the use of concrete details. Possibly the 
English author most noteworthy for the same art was Daniel Defoe, whose 
tremendously popular Robinson Crusoe owes its success largely to the care- 
ful and minute attention given to details. 


425. avdnecoa: According to the notion current among the Greeks, there 
were different classes of divinity among the gods, some of whom used only 
divine speech, others only human speech, while some used both. 


THE IRREGULAR VERB quar, I SIT: 


This verb has no thematic vowel and is used only in the present and 
imperfect. Its stem is n¢ -, but the o drops before another o or y, v. 
In the third person plural, n is sometimes written as €Et. 


ol 
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Thus in the indicative: 


Present Imperfect 
TLae ALN 
TOL 1)00 
Hota TOTO 


€ 
Tweda needa 
Nove hobe 
Hvtat or etatar fvto OF Elato 


836. 


837. 


838. 


839. 


840, 
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MEMORIZE: 


AYVUG, 7s street, way énAov, ov tool; rope 

5U0w, S50 coat, Suosiiny or Suv I TELVU, TEVEW, tetva, TETAMA, TETOpaL 
enter; I put (on); I sink, I stretch 
I set (o° the sam) "QHEAVOS, OV Ocean [a river 

yar I sit encircling the earth, sometimes 


uUBEPVNTNS, ao steersman, pilot personified as a eon 


TEXT: 


Suspense 


A 9 9 A 
426 Nets © OTAG ExaOTA TOVHOdpEVOL KaTa VHA 
9 N > » ‘4 , 9 yy 
needa: tHv 0° avenos Te KUBEpyyTys T tOuvev. 
A a, b ] 
THS O€ TavnpeEpins TéTal’ iotia TovToTOpovons. 
dvaETO T HEALOS OKLAOVTO TE TAAL ayuLal, 
9 A 
490 1) 0 €s metpal’ txave Babuppoov 'Oxeavoio. 


I sail the sea 
w. deep, steady flow TOVTOTLOPEW 
Ce eae i aie oxtaw I overshadow, I darken 


TMAVNMEPLOG, yn, ov all day long 


NOTES: 


428. novtonopovone: the stem-vowel € must be considered as dropping, or ir- 
regularly contracting with ov to form oy instead of ey (as it does in 
Attic Greek) . 

NAVNPEPLNS: best translated as adverb with movtonopovong. 

429. dvoeto: irreg., formed as if from 2 aor. Svcounv. 

COMMENT : 


430. Homer 1s wise in putting the entrance to the lower world on the 
banks of Ocean, the world-encircling stream whose beginning no-one knew and 
whose stretches were vast and mysterious. He is too clever a story-teller 
to break down the feeling of mystery by describing too exactly the location. 
Sometimes our own imaginations, once excited, will more easily create in us 
the feeling desired by the author than if he had spent pages in description. 
A proof of this is found in the famous Pit and the Pendulum of Edgar Allan. 
Poe,--the author never tells us what is actually in the pit; he leaves that 
to our imagination. But who of us can say that he is not quite thoroughly 
convinced that it would be better to suffer all the other horrors of the 
dungeon rather than the one nightmare of the pit? 


WORD STUDY: 


PANOPLY (the 'complete equipment! of some profession, e.g., 'The band turned 
out in full panoply.'). 


2g 
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841.| MEMORIZE: 


ap , NEpoc [f.] mist On(m) OTE when, whenever 
GotEpoetc, eGo, EV starry fooc, ov stream, current 


SELAOG, nN, OV cowardly; luckless ppatu, ppao( 0)W, ~pao(c)a 
b7y0¢, Ov realm, people out; [ mid. ] I consider 
VEPEAN, NG cloud 


842, TEXT: 
At the Ends of the Earth 


a1 evOa dé Kippepiwy dvdpav dnpds Te 7dodMs Te, 
» ad N 4 ‘4 9 4 3 9 “\ 
nept Kat vedeAy Kexaduppevor* ovdE ToT avrous 
> rd 4 4 >) 4 
nertos pacBwy KaTadepKeTar AKTiVET OL, 
¥f> ©€ > ® , N ) \ ) , 
ov0” Omdr av oteixnot Tpos oOVpavoy acTEpoerTa, 
¥n> 9 > KR a > N A > 9 9 , , 
435 ovO0’ of av aw emt yatav am ovpavoev mporparmnrat, 
GN’ eri vdE don Tératar Sechotor Bpororor. 
vna pev ev0” edOovres exédXoaper, ex d€ TA pnra 
eithopeO’- avrot 5’ are mapa poov OKeavoio 
“S A 4 , 
nopev, opp és ywpov adixopuel’, ov dpace Kipxy. 


\ 


xata-Sepxoyat I look down upon Ktupeptot, wy Cimmerian [here, an adj. 
xEAAW, --, xE€AOA I bring to shore, I come TPO-TPETMOUAL, —, Mpo-tpanowny I turn, i 
to shore take my way 


gacbwy, ov bright, resplendent 


843. NOTES: 


432. MEXOAVHHEVOL: from HEXGAVLUAL , perfect passive of XOAUTTW. 
439. flowev: imperfect first person plural of eft I go. 


844. COMMENT: 


434-5. The daily rising and setting of the Sun was a constant source 
of interest and puzzlement to the Greeks. Some thought that it was an al- 
together different sun that crossed the sky each day. Others held that it 
was the same sun that sneaked back to the East at night through or around 
“Ocean. It was even suggested that the sun at night went back across the 
sky but that it couldn't be seen on account of the darknessl Fantastic, it 
ifs true, but characteristic of a people who invented science by wanting to 
know the answers to just such problems. 


436. A successful story-teller must always be on the alert to pick 
up new and strange tales that he may hear. This tale of the Cimmerians and 
their land covered with perpetual night quite possibly was taken from tra- 
velers who had experienced or heard rumors of the long arctic nights. As 
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se 


Kipling put it: 


Wren 'Omer smote ‘is bloomin! lyre, 
'E'd teard men sing by land and Sea, 
And wot ‘te thought 'e might require, 
'E went and took, the same as me. 


- WORD STUDY: 


AIR--DEMOCRACY ('rule by the people'), DEMOCRAT; EPIDEMIC (a disease wide- 
spread and rampant, seizing 'on the whole people'), ENDEMIC (peculiar to a 
particular region; native; e.g., 'Fear of the moon is endemic to aborigines 


of this island.')--ACTINIC (pertaining to the chemical effect produced by 
radiation of the sun. etc.). 


846. 


847. 


848. 


849. 


850. 


LESSON 135 


MEMORIZE: 


Bodpocs, ov hole, pit vEHDC, voc corpse; [pl.:]) tne dead 
EvpvAoxog , ov Eurylochus [a com- 


panion of Odysseus ] 


TEXT : 
A Dread Ritual 
» > , \ , ~~) , , 
440 ev0” iepyia pev Llepiundns Evpvdoyos Te 
» > \ > ] ¥ > “ > , \ ~ 
exxov: eyw 5° aop o€v €pvocapevos Tapa pnpov 
, yw > ty , y \ y 
BoOpov opv&’, ooov Te muyova.ov evba Kat evba, 
> | -~ \ N ~ , 
apd avTm d€ xonY YEOMNY TAGLY VEKVETOLD, 
~ , , N e 4. ¥ 
TpOTA PEAUKPHTM, peTETELTA SE NOEL OLY, 
~ 9 cs Q > y . 4 
445 TOTpiTOv av?’ vdaTi- emt d° adduita AevKa madvvov. 
GAqttov, ov barley; [(pl.] barley meal moAuvw I sprinkle, I powder 
coe, topos [n. ]sword Neetundnc, €o¢ Perimedes, a companior cf 
Lepntov, ov an animel for sacrifice Cdysseus a 
uedtxontov, ov a mixture of honey and milk MVYOUGLOS, N, Ov a cubit in length 
ueTemetta afterwards, next TOLTOY [w. to] the third (time) 


Opvcow, OpvEw, SpvEa I dig (up) Xon, 7¢ libation 


NOTES: 


442. EvOa uat tvea: He made the pit a cubit (18-20 inches) long and a cubit 
wide. 


COMMENT: 


443 ff. This strictly ordered ritual is described a number of times 
in the Odyssey. Greek religion, as a matter of fact, concerned itself almost 
exclusively with such ritualistic services even though, unlike most religions, 
it never had a genuine priesthood with exclusive ordained right to officiate 
in sacred functions. There were professional priests, experts in the ritual, 
but,as here depicted, the local leader, be he king, general, or simply head 
of the family, could also officially offer sacrifices. There seems to have 
been no definite symbolism connected with the form of the libations. 


SPECIAL FORMS OF fBouc, OX, COW: 


Besides the regular declension of Bov¢ derived from the genitive Boos, 
three special forms occur. These forms imitate the nominative. Thus: 

(1) Acc. sg. Bovv for Boa. 

(2) Acc. pl. Bove for foac. 

(3) Dat. pl. Bovot for foecou. 
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851 .| MEMORIZE: 


avEt pw ayepéw, &yetpa, aor. mid. MAPTVA, WV summits; heads 

YE PONV I gather together nuata-O@vnouw, etc. I die 
youvoopat I supplicate HEAALVEQNG, EC cloud-wrapped, dark 
E00c, EOC group, band, nation mvpn, nc funeral-pyre, sacrifi- 
Lepevw, tepevow, tépevoa I sacri- clal-fire 

fice, I slaughter Tetpeotag , Go Tiresias [a blind 
’Teann, ns Ithaca ite island- seer of Thebes] 

home o Odysseus| 

852. TEXT: 


Invoking the Dead 
\ N ld , b ] \ 4 
446 tro\Aa O€ youvovpny veKVwY amEevnVaA Kapyva, 
b ] N b ] b ] , A ~ 4 : b ] 4 
é\av ets Iaxnv oretpav Bovy, n Tis apiotn, 
pe€ew ev peyapo.or tupyy T euTrrnoeuev eobdor, 
, b ] b ] , »” e s y 
Terpecin 5° amaveviev ow tepevo ener orm 
4 A , , e , 

450 TappeAav, OS MNAOLOL METATPETEL NMETEPOLOLY. 
tous 8” érel evywAnor AiTHot TE, EOvEea vEeKpar, 
é\Noduny, Ta O€ pHra AaBwv amede_poTounoa 
és BoOpov, pée 8” aipa Kedavepés: ai 8’ ay€povto 


\ e N > ] , 4 A , 
Wuxat vre€ EepeBevs vexvwv katateOrvynutav. 


OWEVNVOS, (n), ov weak, fleeting ; HE TU-KPERW l am pre-eminent among 
kmo-dé LpoTopea, amo-SeLpoTouNnow, ano- vExpOC, OU corpse, the dead 
Setpotounou I cut the throat TMOMLEAEC, atva, av all-black 
€oeBoc, eo¢ derkness, realm of darkness ozetpa, nc [as edj.] that has never brought 
EDYWhn, nC prayer, vow forth calf 
ALtH, AC prayer one— forth, from 
, 
853. NOTES: 


446. Understand "promising." 
447. fe—terv: to do or offer (sacrifice). 


Eo@AM@v: words of "filling" may take either genitive (= full of) or 
dative (= filled with). 


452. (€A)Atoayunv: the initial consonant is sometimes doubied after the 
augment. 


453. &¢ BoOpov, i.e., so that the blood flowed into the pit. 
854. COMMENT: 
449. He promises to sacrifice separately to Tiresias because it was 


from him of course that he wished to obtain the special information he had 
come to seek. 


453. From time immemorial fresh blood has been fancied to have a 


ore) 
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Special attraction for ghosts and spirits. Why it should be so is not clear, 
unless perhaps blood, to the ancients the substance of life, was considered 
to give new vigor to the ghosts, who would thus be eager to drink it. In 
this case, since the blood is shed as part of the sacrifice, it may be pre— 
Sumed to have also a superimposed mystical value to the souls. 


855. SPECIAL CORRELATIVES: 


You have probably noticed idiomatic expressions in Latin of this 
type: alius aliud dicit, "One says one thing, another says another thing." 


In Greek, &AAoc, Etepocand similar words are used in the same idiom. 

Thus: 
(1) Erepoc Eat nANpNne nandv, Etepoc S€ HaADV. 

One is full of evils; the other, of good things. 
(2) Bpoltaov &AAobev BAAOG. 

They wandered, some from one direction; others, from another. 
(3) GAAOBbEV GAAOV Entotadov. 

Going up to one after the other. 


(4) GAAotE non nUpetar, BAAOTE EadAH. 
At one time he lights upon evil; at another time, on good. 


856. WORD STUDY: 


PANEGYRIC (a laudatory speech in someone's honor, such as were commonly 
given in ‘gatherings of all the people’ to celebrate some god or hero) -- 
ETHNOLOGY (the scientific study of races--their history, qualities, etc.), 
ETANIC (pertaining to a nation or race). 


HOMERIC WARRIOR 


From an ancient vase. 
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857.| MEMORIZE: 


a a 4 
YEpwv, ovtog old man ovtaw, ovtnow, o§tnoa or ovta I 
2? ? 
5eoc, Seeoc fear, terror wound, I pierce 
? 


eTyr I go, I shall go TEVXEQ, WV [3 decl.| arms, armor 
vuygn, ne maiden; nymph; xadAunpns, €¢ bronze-tipped 


858. TEXT: 
Grim Company 


485 vipat T NiOeoi TE TOAUTANTOL TE yEpoVTES 
Tmaplevikal T atadat veorevOéa Oupov Exovoat, 
modXot 5° ovrapevor xadknpeoi eyyxeEtynowr, 
avdpes apniparor BeBporwpeva Tevye ExovTEs - 
ot modAoi rept BoOpov edoitwy addobev addos 

4 2 ~ > AN ‘N ‘N 4 9 
480 Deorecin iayn: eye d€ yAwpov Séos ype. 


eg 


KPNLPAtos, ov slain in battle niOeoc, ov an unmerried youth 
QTaAOS, n, OV young, tender Lcxn, NG shriek, loud cry 
Bpotow, pf. mid. BeBpotwuat I make gory veonmevOnc¢, €¢ w. sorrow still fresh 
cr blood-stained mapGevixn, n¢ maiden, virgin 
EYXEtn, n¢ spear, lence TOAVTANTOS, Ov having endured much 
859. NOTES: 


455. Understand: "There were..." 
457. OUTAPEVOL: here, with passive significance. 


860. COMMENT: 
455 ff. Compare the similar description in Virgil, 6.306-308: 


matres atque viri, defunctaque corpora vita 
magnanimum heroum, pueri innuptaeque puellae 
impositique rogis iuvenes ante ora parentun. 
"there were mothers and husbands, and bodies, 
done with life, of great-souled heroes, boys 

and unwed girls, and youths placed on their 
funeral pyres before the eyes of their parents." 


460. The hero is not ashamed to admit that he was frightened "green" 
by the sight of the flitting throngs of lifeless shades and the unearthly 
sound they made. 


861. THE IRREGULAR VERB efyt, I GO, I SHALL GO: 


You have already memorized the participles of elut: Luv, Lovoca, Lov. 
Only two other forms occur more than once in this course. Learn them now: 
(1) eto.v: third singular indicative--"he goes, he will go." 
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(2) Tpev(ar): infinitive--"to go." 


862. WORD STUDY: 


NYMPH (a mythological minor goddess inhabiting a wood, spring, cave, sea, etc). 


863. |MEMORIZE: 


864. 


865. 


866. 


LESSON 138 


"ALSnc, "AL800 or “Atd0¢g Hades Tlepoepoveta, NS Persephone [wife of 
[ruler of the lower world| Hades and queen of lower world] 

Sépw, depew, Setpa I flay npiv{adv.] before, sooner 

EN-OTPVVW, -OTPUVEW, -OTPUVA TI stir oar inf. or anticipatory 


up, I compel [dat. or acc.] . subj.] before, until 
Teetpoc, n, ov mighty, doughty opatw, opakw, opata I cut the throat, 
HATA-HELWAL YT lie down I slaughter 
XAAKOC, Ov copper, bronze 


TEXT : 
Prayer and Expectation 
\ a x e , > , > 4 
461 On Tor eral” éErdporow emoTpUvas éxéevoa 
~ QN N , > > , , ~ 
pnra, ta dy Karéxet eopaypeva vyre yadka, 
deipavtas Katakna, emevEarbar dé Georory, 
b ] , x 9 , \ > a , 
ipbipwr *Aidy Kat eran Wepoedovety - 
b ] N N , b ] N b ] 4 \ ~ 
ass avros de Eidos fv Epvaocapevos Tapa pypov 
9 
NLNV, OVO ELwy vEeKVwY apLEvyva Kapnva 


9 » y N , , 
| AlLaTos aovov iwev, mpi Tepeciao mule Gar. 


éuevnvos, (n), ov weak, fleeting ‘€matvoc, n, Ov dread, dire 
eEx-evyouat, etc. I pray (to) KUTU-KALW, etc. I burn, I consume (w. fire) 


NOTES: 


462. gE opayyeva: perfect passive participle of opartw. 
463. Setpavtac: understand opeac. 


COMMENT : 


461. Frightened as he is, Odysseus refuses to lose his head. de 
encourages his men and continues with the plans. 


466. Odysseus could hardly have expected to do any harm to a bodyless 
spirit with his'sword. His action was probably more instinctive than logical 
(as was also Aeneas!, 6.291), a sort of "whistling in the dark." But perhaps 
he depended on the threatening gesture to help him intimidate the feeble 
powers of the shades pressing round him until he had time to consult the 
blind seer. 
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867.| MEMORIZE: 


&xe(V)W, --, &xaxov I grieve MPOTEPOG, N, OV sooner; former 
OnPatoc, nN, OV Theban ounntpov, ov staff [usually a symbol 


uata-Aetnw, etc. I leave behind, of office | 
I forsake xpDce(t)oc, n, ov of gold 


868. TEXT: 
Singleness of Purpose 


nrOe 5° eri puyy pytpos KarareOyykuins, 
Av’rodvxou Ouydtnp peyadntopos ‘Avtix\e.a, 
470 «THY Cwny KaTédetroy tap ets “I\Lov tpnv. 
THv pev eyo Saxpvoa tdav éénoa Te Oupe - 
GAN’ od’ Gs Elwy TpOTepHY, TuKLVOY TEP aXEvwY, 
alparos aooov (wey, Tptv Tepeciao mule Oat. 
nrADe 5’ ert Wuxy7 OnBaiov Teperiao 


A \ 
475 Kpvoeov oKHTTpov Exwr, ee O° Eyvw Kal Tpoce€erTeED ° 


Saxpvw, Saxpvow, dSaxptoa I weep 
¢ 


"Avtixdera, n¢ Anticlia 
tpo¢ = Lepoc 


AUTOAUKOS, ov Autolycus 


869. NOTES: 


468. ént: (adv.) on, forward. 

469. "AvtinAeva: in apposition grammatically with poxn, but referring to 
untpoc. This use is called "construction according to sense." 

472. Mpotepny: modifies UNnTtepa understood but is best translated as adverb. 
muxtvov: (adv.) "vehemently." 

475. tywv: see note on line 469. 


870. COMMENT: 
472. A difficult situation, in which the rule of the head over the 
heart, true generally of the Greeks and in the highest degree of Odysseus, 
1s dramatically made evident. 


475. When the soul departed from the body, it lost, according to 
current belief, all power of using human speech. By a special privilege and 
reward of the gods, Tiresias was exempted from this deprivation. 


871. WORD STUDY: 


CATALEPSY, CATALEPTIC (a form of fit, a sudden ‘leaving behind! the senses 
and consciousness, accompanied by stiffening of the muscles)--SCEPTRE (a roy- 
alstatl)< 


LESSON 140 


MEMORIZE: 


St oyevnc ; Eog sprung from Zeus VnNHEpTNC, ec unfailing; true; clear 
SvotHVvoe » OV wretched, unfortunate MOAVENXAVOS, ov resourceful 
A®@eptiainc, ew Laertes! son tinte what? why? how? 

[Odysseus | pacyavov, ov sword 
UQvVTLC, Loc seer 


873. TEXT: 
Tiresias' Greeting 


76 § «Stoyeves Aaepriadn, wokupyyxav’ "Odvaced, 
tint’ attr, @ SvoTnve, Auav ddos HeEdioro 
» yy V4 \ 9 V4 io) o 
nrvies, oppa ton véKvas Kal aTEpTea KWpor, 
GN’ doxaleo BoOpov, amoxe 5€ pac-yavovr ov, 
40 aiparos odpa wiw Kai To. vnEpTea, ElTw. 
Ss har’, éya 8° dvaxacadpevos Eipos apyuponhov 


874. 
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NOTES : 


478. T&n: contraction of ténar. 

480. alpatoc: mtvw sometimes takes a partitive genitive: "I drink of, drink 
some of." 

483. npoonvda: augmented and contracted (from npoo-avéaw). 


- COMMENT: 


478. dtepnéa: To Homer's way of thinking, the underworld at its best 
was not a very pleasant place to live. In fact Achilles, hero of the Iliad, 
states that he would rather be the lowest slave on earth than king of the 
dead. 


480. Once he has drunk the blood, he will have the energy and incli- 
nation to prophesy in detail Odysseus! future problem and experiences. 
(Recall the comment on line 453). 


876. WORD STUDY: 


LESSON 141 


877.| MEMORIZE: 


at if [-et] tp.oc, nN, ov fat, strong 
apyaheog, Ny) OV hard, painful neAatw, neAcow, néAa.o(6)a I bring 
Boonw, Boounow, ecan on I pasture, near to; I go near to 

I feed palSipyoc, ov [never f.] shining; 
Evvoclyatog, ov earth-shaker glorious 

fevithet of Poseidon | XWoUat , XWoopat, XWOAPLNV I am 
Epuuw, Epvéw, Epvta or t pUMaKov angry (with) 

I check, I guard 

878. TEXT: 


A Matter of Will-Power 


‘yootov dilnar pedtndéa, haidup’ ’Odvaced - 
‘N V4 b ] V4 4 4 > ] N 97 
485 TOV O€ Tor apyadéov Onoe Deds* ov yap dw 
Aye Evvortyatov, 6 Tou KoTOV EvOeTo Oupo 
4 9 € en ‘4 9 a 
Kwdpevos, oTt ol viov didov eEartdwaas. 
b ] > » V4 N i 2 4s a 9 
GNX’ ETL LEV KE KaL WS KAKG TED TaTyYorTEs iKoLoOe, 
¥ b ] > ] V4 N ‘N > 4 N € 4 
at Kk €Gédys Gov Oupoy epukakée Kat ETaipwr, 
490 OMTOTE KE TPWTOV TELAT YS EvENyea VIA 
) , 4 A > 5 4 a 
piwaktn vyow mpodvywv LoEevdéa TovTor, 
4 b ] d tA \ » ~ 
Booxopevas 5’ evpnte Boas Kat idia pnra 


b ] 4 ra a > 9 “”~ A a > 9 4 
HeAtov, os mavt €popa Kat mavT €maKove. 


5iCnuat I seek Eporvaxtoc, n, ov of Thrinacia [a mythical 
Ev-—TLOMuL I put into [aor. mid. €v—-Oepsnv] eet ene| 
EE-adkaow, --. e€€-ahawoa I blind toetonc, eC violet-like, blue, dark 
om] , , - ‘ 
be pai. hear “oTOC,- ov resentment, grudge 
E~-opdw, etc. I look upon Kpo-tevyw, etc. I flee forth, I escape 


879. NOTES: 


484. Sufnar = St Znoar 

485. dpyahéov: in predicate position. 

486. ANOELV: oe is understood as subject accusative. 

488. .Cxovrode: "you may yet come (home)." A potential optative taking the 
place of a future indicative ina Vivid Future construction. 

489. Etalpwv: understand @vpovc. 
EOEANS: stronger than merely "wishing." Translate: "if you have the. 
will," "if you determine." 


880. COMMENT: 


484-5. Notice the fine contrast: "You seek a return sweet and easy; 
a god will make it bitter and difficult." 
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488. The Greeks seemed always to have a strong realization of man's 
free will. Much of the interference of the gods and fate in Homer is little 
more than mythological machinery used to externalize and dramatize the con- 
flict of the hero with the forces of nature and his own inner psychological 
reactions. dere, Tiresias plainly states that Odysseus and his men have the 
power of winning their way home if they choose to use the power. If, later, 


you read the Greek tragedians, you will see there in much sharper outline 


the Greeks' insistence on the free will as at least a partial cause in the 
working out of man's destiny. 


493. We are reminded of the opening lines of the poem where the 
cattle of the Sun were mentioned with grim foreboding. 


881. 


LESSON 142 
Review 


Go over again Lessons 132-141; make sure now that you have really mastered 
them. Here are a few suggestions for your review: ~ 


1. Vocabulary: Check your mastery of the 76 new memory words. 
<. Text: Reread the 76 lines of text, making sure you recognize all the forms. 
5. Story: 

a. Why did the Greeks have to visit the Underworld? 

b. Where was the entrance to the Underworld? 

c. Describe the ritual of sacrifice. 

d. What special promise was made to Tiresias ? 

e. What did Tiresias say of the return journey? 


4. Criticism: 


a. How does Lesson 132 illustrate a significant point of Homer's style? 

b. Circe gave Odysseus directions for entering the Underworld. Who per- 
formed the same functions for Aeneas? for Dante? 

c. Discuss Lesson 139 from the point of view of character formation. 


5. Grammar: Review: 


a. War. 

b. fovc.. 

c. Special correlatives. 
d. elpt I go. 


6. Composition: Translate accurately: 


a. The sail had been stretched by the steersman going to Tiresias in 
Hades. 

b. Having slaughtered the cow, Laertes! son sat beside the pit until the 
mighty seer came down. 

c. A group of dead maidens went near to Odysseus to drink of the blood, 
some from one direction, others from another. 


882. GREEK AS A WORLD LANGUAGE: 


Greece was, in many ways, a world in itself, uniting within its ter- 
ritorial boundaries and scattered colonies an interesting diversity of cus- 
toms, outlook, cccupations, and expression. Basically it was 'One World,'! 
with a language, life-view, and civilization common to all Greeks anywhere, 
at least in essentials and in distinction to the characteristics of other 
mations around them. Still, the culture of Athens was not that of Sparta or 
Miletus, and life at Thurii was noticeably different from the ways and in- 
terests of the citizens of Mytilene. 


So too the Greek language, though fundamentally the same throughout 
Greece and its colonies, manifested certain minor differences in each geo- 
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graphical or historical division of the nation's life. The natural result 
of local tradition and of contagious peculiarities of speech growing up in 
particular communities, largely cut off from mingling with other groups sep— 
arated by barriers of sea or mountains, was the development of several dis- 
tinctive dialects of the common language. This is a frequent phenomenon, 
and may be seen in most other nations also. 


In Greece, the main dialects were three: Aeolic, Doric, and Ionic-- 
the latter with four important subdivisions: Epic (as in Homer), New Ionic 
(e.g., Herodotus and Hippocrates), Attic (the great dramatists, orators, 
Thucydides, Plato, etc.), and Koine (later authors and the New Testament). 


Aeolic is characterized by having no rough breathings, by doubling 
many consonants, changing vowels, and by a few special endings of verbs and 
nouns. For instance, Sappho, Alcaeus, or Anacreon would write _ Evvexa, Ona, 
AEYOLOL, moAAats where Homer .or Attic would have Evena, Uno, AEYoOvOL, MOAAGG « 


In Doric, such as that of Pindar, Theocritus, and much of the choral 
parts of Attic tragedy, primitive long alpha is retained instead of changing 
to eta as in other dialects, —TL is used for 27 ot and -—WEG for -vev in verb 
endings (e.g., dpeta, EXovtt, MALLE for apetn, Exovo., POpPEV). 


Ionic drops the digamma, changes original long alpha to eta, often 
resists contraction, and alters scme consonants from the original form of 
old words when followed by certain other sounds. You are familiar with most 
of these features of Ionic dialect from study of Homeric usage. Attic, asa 
considerably later form of Ionic, differs from Homer's language mostly just in 
dropping many alternative endings (e.g., -oto, -ypevat), in contracting vowels 
more often and sometimes a bit differently in result (€0 becoming ov not €v), 
by adding many new words, and by develoning a more elaborate syntax. 


Koine or 'common Greek! is simply a still later form of popular (in 
distinction to literary) Attic, with the interblending of a few words and 
peculiarities of other dialects. It grew up in the wake of the far-roving 
armies of Alexander tne Great, whicn by 323 B.C. had brought the whole 
Mediterranean world, the Near East, and even western India into one vast 
empire, throughout which the Greek language and culture rapidly spread and 
became predominant. With men from all over Greece mingling together in 
Alexander's armies, and various foreign countries subdued by them learning to 
speak Greek, it was natural that the language should change and simplify 
somewhat and become practically uniform all over the ancient world. 


When the Roman Empire had absorbed Alexander's domains and added near- 
ly all of Europe too, Greek still remained for centuries the international 
language, understood from Gaul to Babylon, from North Africa to Germany. In 
all these nations, educated men and everyone connected with international 
business or commerce, and in most countries even the common people too, all 
spoke or understood Greek with ease. It was hardly less familiar to them 
than their hundred different native tongues. 


That is why St. Pau:i, for instance, could spread the glorious news 
of Christ's life, divinity, and world-changing doctrine in eighteen distinct 
countries scattered throughout the then known world--for in any nation or 
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city he could reach, his fiery eloquence could be readily understood, since 
he spoke Greek fluently. For the same reason, the entire New Testament was 
written in Greek, because thus its divine message could be read almost any- 
where. Even the Roman government used Greek, rather than Latin, in its in- 
perial administration and decrees outside Italy. And Roman emperors like 
Marcus Aurelius or Julian wrote their books in Greek, not Latin, as did most 
other authors who wanted a world-wide audience. It was only in the third and 


fourth centuries after Christ that Greek gave way to Latin as the universal 
language of the empire and later of medieval Europe. 


One of: the reasons, then, why Greek is so important historically is 
the fact that for hundreds of years it was the common language of all the 
civilized nations of the West, and unifying bond of thought and culture play- 
ing a vital part in those formative influences of ancient civilization from 
which our own has so largely stemmed. 


883. 


884. 


885. 


886. 
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MEMORIZE: 
GAVOKW, QAVEW, GAvEa I shun, I Edva or €eSva, wy bride-price; dowry 
escape VGOpaL I am mindful of; I court 
dvtldeoc, N, Ov godlike THY, atog suffering, woe 
Brotog, ov living; possessions UNEpMladoc, ov overbearing 
TEXT: 
Life or Death 
N > , > > a, > v4 45) 
TAS EL PEV K AOLVEAS Eaas VOOTOU TE LEONAL, 
, y > > b ] 4 4 4 9 
495 Kal Kev er ets fanny kaka TED TACK OVTES ikouo Ge - 
yy 
el O€ KE Olvyat, TOTE TOL TEKpatpop OAEOpor, 
4 N e 4 > N > y 4 > ] 4 
yni Te Kal é€rdpous. avrds 8’ et wép Kev advEys, 
Oe KaKa@s velal, OA€oas ato TaVTas ETaipous, 
‘ > b ] > 4 v4 b 9 a ¥y 
vnos em adXorpins - OnELS d° ép TN LATA OLKW, 
y e 4 9 4 4 
500 avdopas umepdiadous, of To. Blorov KaTédovatv 
4 > 4 ¥ N “0 5 > 4 
peveopevor avrifenv adoyov Kat €dva d.dorTes. 
Ee ered 
GAAOTpLOS, nN, ov another's, alien wedouat I am mindful of 


ASLYNS, €¢ unharmed owe [adv.] late 


Snw [w. fut. sense] I shall find or come Otvoyat I hurt, I despoil 


upon Texuatpouat I decree, I foretell 


xat-ebw I eat up 


NOTES: 


494. éagce: for éane. 
do.véac: ea form one syllable by synizesis. 

498. vetat = veear. VEOLAL usually has future connotation. 
ddeoag &no: (an-oAAvW) "having lost." 

499. év: with oluw; a quite unusual word order. 

501. 5e5ovtec: present active participle of 6tdwpt. 


COMMENT : 


494 ff. To Odysseus and his men listening to the prophet, this con- 
dition must have seemed absurdly simple. It was not until the time for de- 
cision actually came that they realized how hard it would be. 


497. adtoc: Considering the type of comrades Odysseus had and the 
loose control he exercised over them, one could not justly hold him respon— 
sible for their actions. 


500. The welcome home intimated by Tiresias must have been far dif-— 
ferent from the one he had pictured to himself time and again during his 
wanderings. 


46 
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887.) MEMORIZE: 


EVNPNS, €¢ well-balanced UVNOTNP, nNpos suitor 


888. TEXT: 
Revenge and Pilgrimage 

ahd’ W Tou Kewwuv ye Bias amorioea ENav - 
avTap €mny pynoTnpas evi peyapouce TEotou 
kTeivns ne Sow 7 apdadov o€& yadka, 
¥y N ¥ N > “A b) 4 

505 epyecIar Oy erretta AaBwv evnpes EpeTpor, 
b ] 9 N ’ a A > ¥ 4 
els 0 KE TOUS adikyaL, ot ovK tcact Faacoap 
> » 2277? *& , > » 
dvepes ovde 8” arecor peprypevov eidap edovor ° 
ov8’ apa Toi y toact véas houviKoTTAapyousS 


b ] > 9 a > 9» 4 4 N N 4 
ovd’ €unpe epeTua, TA TE TTENA VHVOL TEOVTAL. 
t 


GAC, &dOG [dat. pl. GAeoor] salt NTEPOV, OV wing 
aupad ov [adv.] openly, without subterfuge poivixonapros, ov red-prowed 


amo-Tivw, etc. I pay beck 


889. NOTES: 


506. et¢ 6: until (same construction as d9pa). 
007. avepec: translate with ot. In sense it belongs with tovg¢. 
Heptywpevov: from pewytypat, perfect of pLoyw. 


W. Pogany 


THE SLAYING OF THE SUITORS 
(From Colum, Adventures of Odysseus, p.242, courtesy Macmillan Co.) 
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890. COMMENT: 


502. The outwitting and punishing of the suitors occupies most of 
the last twelve books of the Odyssey. 


506 ff. He is to go so far inland that he comes upon people who have 
never seen the sea nor know of ships and oars--and consequently would not 
know or worship the lord of the sea, Poseidon. 


891. WORD STUDY: 


PTERODACTYL ('wing-finger,' a gigantic prehistoric flying reptile with head 
like a bird's and bony bat-like wings). 


Flaxman 


HERA AND ATHENE DESCENDING TO EARTH 
(From Smith-Miller, Fomer's Iliad, p.173,courtesy Macmillan Co.) 


892. 


893. 


894. 
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MEMORIZE: 


YNPAC y AO0G old age SABLoc, TN, OV happy, prosperous 
et pu, épew I speak, I say, I tell MNYVOLL , nnEw, mjta I fix, I make 
énatoupn, n¢ hecatomb [strictly fast 


sacrifice of 100 cattle; but Ona, atog sign; mound 

usually pages in general | OUS, ouo¢ pig, swine 
égeinc [adv., =€ETC] in order TOLOC, Ny OV such 
Manpog » OV boar @uocg, Ov shoulder 
Avnapoc, nN, Ov sleek; comfortable 


TEXT: 
Reconciliation and a Happy Ending 
silo onpa O€ To Epew par apippadés, ovdd we Ano. 
e a, a , y e vd 
Ommote Kev Oy ToL TULBAHLEVOS AAXOS OdiTNS 
‘4 > XN ¥ ’ N , ¥v 
dyn aOnpyroryov eye ava Pardipa wpa, 
kal TOTE On yalyn mHEaS EvnpeEs EpeTpor, 
e 7 e “ N v4 ¥y 
peas iepa kara Movedaw avaxtt, 
51S QpVvEeloy TaUpoV TE DUWY T EmLBNTOPA KaTPpo), 
¥ > > ] , y¥ > e \ e , 
olkad’ amrootetye epderv O° iepas ExaTouBas 
afavaro.or Jeotar, Tot ovpavov Eevpuv ExovoL?, 
Tac. par’ e€eins. Oavatos d€ Tor €€ adds ad’T@ 
> N 4 ~ b] , 4 4 4 
aBAnxpos para Totos eNevoeTal, OS KE OE TEDVY 
, 7 ~ > , > N \ N 
520 yypat viro \uTTapw apynuevor, apdt dé Aaot 


¥ od N 4 4 »y ’ 
OABtor €ooovrat. Ta O€ TOL YHMEPTEA ELpw. 
oY 


aBAnxpos, n, ov feeble, gentle ouy-Boddkw, -BAnow, -BAnuAv I set together; 
aOnpnroryos, ob winnowing-fan (mid. ] I fall in with 

KTLO-CTELXW, etc. I gO away S5TtNS, ov traveller, passer-by 

KONMEVOS, nH, ov worn out, hurt negvoy [2 aor. only] I killed 

aergoadyc, é€¢ clear, manifest tatpo¢, ov bull 

extBrtwp, opos (the) male 


NOTES: 


5lz: enn: present subjunctive third singular of gnu. 
Eyeuv: understand oe as subject accusative. 
514. pekac: pELw and &£p5w when used in reference to worship usually mean 
"T sacrifice." 
DLs UaAa totog: lit.: "quite such," i.e., "ever so (gentle)," an exprest 
Sion usually accompanied by some appropriate gesture. 
522. Distinguish: 
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elpopat , elpnoopar, Epounv , I ask 
EpEW I ask 
elpw, Epew I speak, I say 


895. COMMENT: 


512. Odysseus is to carry an oar over his shoulder as he travels. 
Certain proof that he has reached the people intended will be given when 
those who meet him no longer recognize the oar he carries but think it must 
be a winnowing-fan (a sort of flail for separating the grains of wheat from 
the chaff). 


514. There, in a land where no worship had ever been offered to 
Poseidon, Odysseus is to perform solemn sacrifice in his honor, thus appeas- 
ing him for the supposed wrong done his son, Polyphemus, and obtaining re- 
lief from his merciless persecution. 


518. &E ddoc: It is not clear what kind of death is meant by a "death 
from the sea," or whether Homer means to say that death will come upon him 


897. 


898 e 


899, 


900. 
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MEMORIZE: 


aT pEnEWS truly, exactly 


TEXT: 
The Heart Speaks 
t ¥ ? > A 2 , ’ , , 
OS EPAT, AUTAP Eyw pv aperBopxevos TpoceeELTOD ° 
¢ 4 ‘\ 5 ¥ > 7f 6 \ 2 , 
Teipeoin, Ta pev ap tov eréekA\woay Ceot avrot 
b] > ] ¥ 4 > ] A N 3 4 4 
GNX’ dye pou THE Ele Kal aTpEKews KaTahefov. 
525 pYTPOS THVO Opaw Wuyyny KatateOyyKuiNs ° 
€ > 9 “4 > @ \ ” »Q?> e€N eN 
7 8° axéova’ nota oXEdov aipaTos, ovd' Edov vLOV 
Yy 9 a 3 ~ 9 \ 4 
€r\n €oavta idety ovde TpoTinvOnocac Gat - 


b ] 4 ¥ ~ 4 b ] 4 XN 97 9 
ele, aval, TWS KEV PE AVayvoln TOY EOrTA ; 


AVaA-Y LYVUCK, etc. I recognize ETt-xAWOW, —KXAWTW, —xAWOa I spin, I assign 
e(t)ouvta [adv.] in the face, face to face as onets lot 

MPOTL-NDOEOMAL, —-, —"UONoauNny I speek (to) 
NOTES: 


525. tnvée: "here." 
528. dvayvotn: optative of expectation. 


tov: predicate: "how she can recognize me as being that man who I am 
(her son) 


COMMENT : 


523. nov: Odysseus is not one to waste time and energy in useless 
self-pity. He resigns himself to what must be and turns his mind to the 
present situation. 


énexAwoav: Man's destiny was often conceived of as a thread which 
was spun for him by the gods or Fate. From this notion grew the expanded 
mythological fancy of the three Fates: Clotho (from xAwew I spin) who 
spins the thread of life; Lachesis (from Aayov aorist of Aayyavw I am as- 
signed by lot) who measures the thread of life; and Atropos (from d-TPETW, 
not—to-be-turned-aside) who cuts the thread of life. 


avtot: The implication seems to be that they did it entirely 
of their own will without consulting Odysseus. 


524. Not having drunk the blood, Anticlia does not have the power to 
speak to or even to recognize her son; yet, perhaps through some dim con- 
sciousness of familiarity, she has lingered near him. 


ol 
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901.) MEMORIZE: 


€(t)ow [adv.} within drAcpUpopat, SrA0gUPEOWaL, SAogUPaUNV 
Eunedoc, ov firm, unchanged I lament, I commiserate 
G@Eopyatoc, ov divinely decreed; a onto(c)w [adv.] behind; back; 
divine decree hereafter 
902. TEXT: 


Formula for Communication 


a 2 4 € sf > 47> 9 , , 
ws epayny, 6 O€ p’ adtix’ duerBouevos mpoceerter ° 
539 (¢ e ‘S , »¥ > - Noo AN \ 6 , 
pnorov Tot Emros Epéw Kat emt Ppeot Onow. 
o A 
OV TLVa, ev KEV €as vEeKvwY KaTaTeOvnaTwY 
9 > 
AlLaToS AToov tev, O OE TOL VypEpTes Evinper ° 
a 5 4 2 9 A , e > , 4 > > 4 9 
@ 0€ K EemiPOovens, 0 O€ ToL TAaALY EioLY OTiCTw. 
e ¥y 
ws papery boyy pev EBn Sopov Atdos etow 
»y 
535 Tetpeotao avaxtos, eet kata Oéodar éde€ev - 
> N b ] N b ] ~ a ¥ ¥ b ] b ] N , 
avTap €ywv avTou pévov EeuTredov, Opp’ emt wyTHP 
¥ ‘ , ™ , >? > » 
nrue kat miev aipa Kedawedes. adtixa d” eyva, 
Kal Oomupopevy Errea TTEPCEVTA TPOTNVOG. ° 


ent-pOovew I begrudge, I refuse [dat. } 


903. NOTES: 


530. €nocg: a simple "rule." 

531. &G¢: contracted from éanc. 

004. QALEVN: present middle participle of Ont. 
535. uata: with taekev. 

537. Eyvw: understand épé. 


904. COMMENT: 


050. The simple rule for communicating with the dead was to allow 
them to drink of the blood, apparently because it revived their life-powers 
enough to speak. 


905. WORD STUDY: 


ESOTERIC (secret, confidential, confined to a select ‘inner circle'). 


02 
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906.| MEMORIZE: 


évoade [adv.] here, hither NEpaw, Nepnow, nepnoa I cross, I 
nmeloc, nN, ov on foot; by land pass through 
TEXVOV, OV child 


907. TEXT: 
A Mother's Solicitude 


6.7 > s A > e N , ’ , 
TEKVOV ELOY, TaS HADES UTO Comov nEepoevTa 
S40 (wos ev; yaderov de Tade Cwoioy opac bau. 
a N 4 N N \ a 
péoow yap peyadou toTapot Kat deva peepa, 
> A Q ¥ y “~ 
OKxeavos ev TpwTa, TOV OV THWS ETL TEPNO AL 
meClOv EOVT , NY LY TLS EX EVEPyea VIA. 
a OA ‘ , 7\ 2 ’ sQov © 7 
7 vov 87 Tpoinbev adapevos €vOad’ ixavers 
, Ve , N , s WD) , >A 
545 Vl TE Kal ETAPOLOL TOAVY ypovoy ; ovdE Tw HUES 
> » , 2Q29 > > \ , A ) 
eis "IOdxnv, ovd’ eldes Evi peyapoct yuvatxa ,; 


NEPOELS, eooa, ev hazy, dark peeOpov, ov stream 
togo¢, ov gloom, darkness 


908. NOTES: 


540. yadenov: understand éotl. 

542. tot: "it is possible." (Notice that the pitch mark moves back to the 
first syllable when the word has this meaning.) It takes an accusative 
with infinitive here. 

045. &ETEPOLOL: an ordinary instrumental dative. The companions are perhaps 
considered merely as rowers. 

Ypovov: with OGAWPEVaC.. 


209. COMMENT: 
539. nwc hAGec: Not so much a real question as an exclamation. 


542. nowta: This word would lead us to expect something about the 
other rivers and streams to follow, but nothing does. Anticlia is so ex- 
Cited at seeing her son again that she starts talking at full speed, hardly 
realizing what she is saying. 


543. nefov govt’: A. bit of extreme naivete, indicative of his 
mother's state of mind. 


5944. She can hardly believe that he should still be wandering on his 
way home and has not yet reached his wife. Strength of family affection is 
prominent throughout this whole episode, lines 524-608. 
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910. FUTURE PARTICIPLE TO EXPRESS PURPOSE: 


The future participle may be used to express purpose or desire. 
Thus: 
(1) fyayev pe elc "ALSa0 Terpeocin xpnoopevov. 
It. brought me to Hades in order to consult Tiresias. 


(2) elpata &yopar Ec notapov nAvveovod. 


I bring the clothes to the river in order to wash then. 
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911.}) MEMORIZE: 


BYAVOE y Ny OV gentle toxéatpa, NG shooter of_arrows 
“Apteutc, t50g Artemis [twin sister %ata—-negpvov [2 aor. only | I slew 
of Apollo] 11D unpos [f.] fate, death 


Bédog, e€og missile, arrow vv now [a weak temporal or 
EN-olLXouat I go towards or round, inferential particle] 

I assail; I work (at) OLZUC, VOC [r.] sorrow, distress 
Enopat, becuase; éonounv I follow TpWec, WV Trojans 


(with) Xpe(t)a, Oo¢ [r.] need, necessity 
912. TEXT: 


Explanations 
t ¥ » 9 AN > » b) , , 
Ws EpaT, avTap eyw piv ape.Bomevos pom eeETror ° 
‘UNTEP Eun, KpErw pe KaTHyayev eis "Aidao 
WuxXn Xpynoopevoy OnBaiov Teipeciao - 
550 ov yap Tw axEdov HADov ‘Ayatidos, OvdE TH aps 
~ 2 U4 9 > ] aA ¥ b] aN > , 
yns ereBnv, add’ avey Exwy adadynpat orCvr, 
€€ ov Ta tpaticO” Exounv Ayapenvou diw 
¥ 2 27 4 4 , 
IAvov ets Evtwdov, wa Tpweoor payxoipnpv. 
b ] b ] » 4 b ] A N > 4 4 
ANN’ aye pot TOOE ETE KAL ATPEKEWS KaTaXEL€ov * 
555 Tis VU O€ KNp EOduacoe Tavynreyeos Bavaro ; 
‘ ~ 5 ¥  ] , 
7 Sokux7n vovoos, 7 ApTEpts Loy€aipa 
ots ayavois Bedeeoouy eroryopevyn Katérepver; 
atéy = atel 
O4OC, n, Ov our 
"Ayart¢, tS0¢ Achaean (land) 


xOT-KYw, etc. I bring down 
ropwttota [w. ta] (adv.) first 
Tavndeync, E¢ bringing leng woe 
yn, yn¢ earth, land XEAOUAL, Xpnoount I consult (an oracle) 
SoAtxo¢, N, ov long [w. dat. ] 

etnwko¢, ov abounding in fine foals 


913. NOTES: 


548. *AtSaoz SOpov is understood (cp. the English usage, e.g-, "Services will 
be held at St. Paul's.) 
552. && od: "from the time when" 


ODD. “np Bavatoto: "fate of death," i.e., the particular kind of death fated 
for each person. 


914. COMMENT: 


547. An instance of Homer's masterly technique in allowing his char- 
acters to speak for themselves. It is from their own self-expression that 
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we come really to know other people. 


550. Gung : He delicately refers to it as still "our" land, as 
though his mother were yet alive. 


956. To the goddess Artemis and her gentle arrows was attributed the 
sudden, peaceful death of women; that of men, to Apollo. 


555-7. Lines of striking melodic beauty and poetic charm. 
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915.] MEMORIZE: 


yepac, aog prize (of honor); estate potvw, pet ow, petoa I waste away, 
motv(t)a, nN¢ queen; fas adj.] I pass awa 


revered gvAacow, gudAatw, pvAata I guard; 
I observe 


916. TEXT: 
News From Home 


3 N 4 a N es « aN 
ele S€ plow TAaTPOS TE Kal vieos, OV KaTEAELTIOD, 
a ¥ \ , > AN , ed 75 
1) €TL TAP KEWVOLOLY ELOY Yyepas, NE TLS NOY 
560 avopav adXos exe, ¢1€ 8° ovKert pact veecOat. 
> N 7 ~ > , a , 
Ele O€ ou pynoTHs addoxouv BovAdny TE voor Te, 
> Im) 4 XN N \ » 5 , , 
NE PEVEL TAPA TraLoL Kal EuTTEda TaVTa pvraccel, 
> ¥ > A 9 ¥ ’ 
7) NON pv eynuev Ayatwy os TLS apLoTos. 
t > , e > 2 47> 9 , , , 
ws edaunv, 7 5° avtix’ apetBero Tota pyTP ° ; 
565 ‘Kal inv Kelvyn ye ever TeTAHOTL Jupw 
Goiow evi peyapoow ~ dilupai d€ ot atet 
yw ‘4 
bOivovoty vuKTES TE Kal Nata OadKpU xYEoVC 7. 


uvnotn, 7¢ [adj.] wooed, wedded oLtvgeos, n, Ov wretched, miserable 


917. NOTES: 


558. natpoc: sometimes the genitive follows e{nov with the sense "tell of." 

559. nap xetvototv: understand éott: "is still in their hands." 

560. gaot: present indicative third plural of nul. The subject is indefi- 
nite. 

563. €Eynyev: the subject is "she." As a rule, a change of subject is in- 
dicated by 6&€. 

965. TETANOTL:? perfect participle of TAQW. 


918. COMMENT: 


059. yepac: His property, and the hereditary dignity and honor of 
a king. 


060. If Odysseus were dead, his son Telemachus should by rights be- 
come king; but since he was yet a minor, Odysseus fears that one of the 
powerful nobles had seized power and had expelled Telemachus and Laertes, 
the father of Odysseus, from any share in the wealth or rights of the kingly 
family. 


063. The obvious way for a noble to have himself proclaimed king 
would be to marry the widow-queen; it would take no little strength of will 
for her to resist long their arguments and importunities and even threats, 
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as Odysseus is presumed dead. 


567. With the second World War still vividly in our mind, it is not 
hard to sympathize with this soldier's wife. During her household tasks of 
the day the thought of her beloved husband fighting, perhaps suffering and 
dying, far away from all his loved ones, would often bring sudden tears to 
her eyes. The sight, too, of her baby growing up without the love and care 


of a father, and her husband's inability to share with her in their son's 
joyous delight in the strange and wonderful world of childhood must indeed 
have caused her many a heartache. And at night, when apart from the distrac- 
tions of the daytime and alone with her sorrow, her longing for her beloved's 
return must have been intensified, and even her sleep must have been dis- 
turbed by fitful dreams about hin. 


—o 
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919.) MEMORIZE: 


dypoc, od field, country [opp. to Tooc, (&)ton, Toov equal, fair; 
city ] trim ; 

AVTOIL [adv.] right here, right MaAAEW, HAAEW, HAAEO(G)AaA IT call; 
there iy invite 

datc, Sartoc feast, portion OTYAAOELC, ecooa, EV shining 


stua, atog garment; pl. clothes TEWEVOS, €0G land marked off [for 
Eundos, ov at rest, undisturbed a god or as private property | 
Evvout, Eo(o)w, Eo(o)a I clothe, XAatva, NG cloak 

I put on; [pass.:] I wear XpWE, XPCOS skin, body, person 
evvn, NG bed; anchor-stone 


920. TEXT: 
Of Son and Father 


cov 0’ ov mw TLs Exe Kaov yépas, adda Exndos 
Tyr€uayos Tepevea veuerar Kat dairas €loas 
4 Ly) 2 4 4 ¥ > » , 

570 OaivuTat, as emeouxe SuxacmoAov avdp adeyuvery - 
TavTes yap Kaheovor. marnp d€ cos avTot pipver 
bd a 2QA / , ) fe > \ 
aypw, ovde TOdLVdE KaTEPYETaL. OVE OF EvVAL 
déuvia Kat yAaivar Kal pyyea ovyadoerta, 
> 7 9 ~ \ y bd ~ > N ¥ 
add’ oO ye yelwa pev evder, oO Suwes Evi olka, 

575 €V KOVL AYYXL TUPOS, Kaka O€ ypot EtwaTa ElTaL ° 


| 


aheyuvw I partake of [w. acc. ] xovec, toc [dat. xove] dust, earth 


S€uvia, wv couch PnyYoS, E€0C rug, coverlet 
Stxaonodko¢, ov busied about judgements, Tneuayo¢c, ov Telemachus [son of Odysseus 
administering justice and Penelope] | 
en—eoixe it is fitting XELUA, ATOC winter, cold 
921. NOTES: 


069. TEWEvea: €a is scanned as one syllable by synizesis. 
572. evvat: predicate--"nor does he have for bedding a couch, etc." 
575. eltar: perfect passive of Evvtut with, as often, present sense. 


922. COMMENT: 


969-571. Telemachus is undisturbed in his possession of the gardens 
and farms set aside as crown-lands. At the banquet table he sits in a place 
of honor and receives the deference becoming to one who is or will soon be 
the king and therefore the dispenser of justice to his people. Nor is there 
a single important feast to which he, because of his rank, is not invited. 
Telemachus, it seems, is.a worthy son of a noble father, and maintains his 
position despite the ambitious princes. 


o9 


60 
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571-575. Laertes, the father of Odysseus, was a man whose whole life 
became wrapped up in that of his hero son. When his son fails to return, 
the world and all its struggles and interests become flat and stale to his 
taste. Social life becomes abhorrent; he loses all concern about his com- 
fort and his appearance; he hardly lives, but just exists. 


GNOMIC AORIST: 


The aorist indicative regularly expresses a single past act. By an 
extension of this use, peculiar to the Greeks, the aorist was used in cer- 
tain contexts to express a single concrete fact from which the reader or 
hearer was expected to infer that what happened thus once was typical of what 
always or frequently happens in such circumstances. Hence, the aorist in- 
dicative (besides the present) came to be used to express general truths, 
maxims, or proverbs. When thus used, it is called the gnomic aorist (from 
yvoun: “proverb") . 


(1) vodoog paALota pEAewv EEELAETO QvLOV. 
Disease most frequently takes the life from our limbs.. 
(2) OH tig narentave Povv Ent gatvp. 
Just as a man kills an ox at the manger. 
(3) & ne Geotc EntnetOntar, pada t’ ExAvov avtov. 
Whoever obeys the gods, him they especially hear. 


W. Pogany 


HOMER COMPOSING BY THE SEA 
(From Colum, Adventures of Odysseus, p-.13,courtesy Macmillan Co.) 


924. 


925. 


926. 
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MEMORIZE: 
daw , n¢ threshing - floor; garden NEVOOG, EOS sorrow, grief 
Eg- Ew, EQ-EYW, Emt-onov I meet; MOTOS y OU fate, death 
I drive; I pursue OTVYEPOS, ny Ov hateful, gloomy 
MAT VO), HALVEW, HXAtVAa I lean; TEONAG or TEOaAa [pf. w. pres. 
[mid.:] I lie ; ,meaning]| I flourish 
WaAL ota {[supl. of pada] especially vUAAov, ov leaf 
nmavtn f[adv.] on all sides, 
everywhere 
TEXT: 
Parental Love 
> N > N » a ~ > 9 4 
576 auTap emnv eNOnor Uepos refaruia T OTwpn, 
~ 4 
TAYTY Ol KaTa Yyouvoy alwys oivoTrédoLo 
QN 
dvddov Kexriuevoyv yPaparat BeBrynarar evvat. 
yy 9 ~ 9 9 v4 v4 Q \ 4 9 f 
evO’ o ye Keit’ ayéwy, péya 5€ dpeot wévOos ae€e 
N 4 , . b ] b ] N ~ e 4 
580 Gov vooTov Toléwy, yaherov 6 emt ynpas ikavet. 
Y * \ 
OUTW yap Kal e€ywy OopNnV Kal TOTLOV ErEeo TO? ° 
y 
OUT ee y Ev peyapoiow evoKOTTOS Lox€aLpa 
a A 
ots ayavois Beheeoow éeroryopevyn Karerepver, 
ww > A , 9 , 
OUTE TLS OU pot VOUGOS ETHAUVUEV, 4 TE padLoOTA 
, ~ , b a a 
585 THKEOOML OTUyEpY ped€wy e€etheTo Bupov - 
, > 3 ~ 
ahd\@ pe aos Te THH0s5 oa TE pydea, haidip’ ‘Odvaced, 
v4 3 > |] 4 4 N b ] 4, 9 
on T ayavoppoovryn pedindéa Oupov amnvpa. 
ayavoppoovyn, n¢ mildness undoc, €o¢ plan, counsel 
an—-avpaw I take away otvonedsos, Ov vine-bearing 
Youvos, ov swell, knoll onwon, nS late summer, harvest time 
EE-at pew, etc. I take from TO80G, ov longing, mourning 
EVOXOTOG, ov sharp-sighted, aiming well Thxeduv, Ovot a wasting or pining away 
O€eoc, eo¢ (early) summer XSaqparo<, nH, Ov on the ground, low 
NOTES: 


577. navtpn: with HEXALHEVWV. 

078. HEXALPEVUV: from HEHALPAL , perfect of XAtvu. 
8eBAnatar: perfect passive third person plural of BaAAw w. present sense. 
Take YOapadat as predicate- "are laid on the ground." 

579. Weyar predicate after desu, "Il make grow." 


580. ént: 


adverbial "besides. 


581. of tw = oftwe. 
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586. oo¢: represents an objective genitive. ndea and dyavoppoovvn follow | 
in thought after no8oc: "longing for you and (for) your counsels, etc.’ 
587. dn-nvpa: augmented and contracted. 


927. COMMENT: 
582. Loxeat pa: Artemis (cf. comment on line 556). 


582-584. faving Anticlia answer her son's question in detail is not 
just a device to fill up space. The repitition enforces the ideas previous— 
ly introduced, makes certain that the hearer will be perfectly clear.on the 
peculiar reason for her death, and without question is a good way of keeping 
the interest and attention of an audience, especially if composed of simple 
and unsophisticated people. 


586-587. Notice the pathetic repetition and emphatic position of 
"your." The beauty and strength of family relations in Homeric times, as 
portrayed in these and the preceding lines, is amazing in view of the de- 
graded concept of the family held generally throughout most of later Greek 
history. In the earlier and better days of the Romans, too, strong unified 
family life was the cornerstone of the state; later, through degeneracy, 
birth-control, and divorce, it, like the Greek family, lost its dignity and 
moral force. History's lesson on this point would repay study today. 


928. WORD STUDY: 


CLINIC (a ward where patients 'lie' awaiting medical care)--CHLOROPHYL (the 
chemical substance in plants which makes their 'leaves green'). 


A COMIC MASK 


Copy of a composition mask representing the type of the 
"grouchy elder' on the Greek stage. 


LESSON 153 
Review 


929. Go over again Lessons 143 -152; make sure now that you have really mastered 
them. Here are a few suggestions for your review: 


1.Vocabulary: Check your mastery of the 70 new memory words. 
2.Text: Reread the 94 lines of text, making sure you recognize all the forms. 
3.Story: 


a. Upon the fulfillment of what condition will the Greeks be able to re- 
turn home ? 
b. What was the nature and purpose of the pilgrimage Odysseus will have 
to make ? 
c. How was Odysseus to end his life ? 
d. Describe the family of Odysseus and their feelings for one another. 
4.Criticism: 


a. Compare Homer's picture of family devotion with what you know of typ- 
{cal American families. 

b. Do you think that Homer weakens story-interest by prophesying the fu- 
ture? Do contemporary writers of stories depend much upon surprise 
endings ? What are the advantages of each method ? 


5.Grammar: Explain: 


a. Fut.ptce. of purpose. 
b. Gnomic Aor. 


6.Composition: Translate accurately: 


a. Necessity led him to Hades;to know ( ptc.) the divine decrees. 
b. Whoever tries to escape all sufferings always finds even more sorrow. 
(Do not use present.) 
c. The mother of Odysseus thought that gentle death was sent by Artemis, 
the shooter of arrows. 


930. GREEK SPORTS: 


One thing, at least, that we have no difficulty in understanding about 
the Greeks is their love of athletics. Their literature, their philosophy, 
their language itself may take long study before we can properly master 
and appreciate them. But a love of sports needs no explanation to modern 
minds. The enjoyment of games is one more bond of union between us and 
the ancient Greeks. 
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This could not be said of other ancient people. There is no evidence (indeed 
there are signs to the contrary) that the Egyptians or Assyrians, for instance, 
ever had any interest in sports as such. Nowhere else in the world of antiquity 
do we find the spirit of athletic competition for the sake of pleasure and a- 
chievement. It is written all over Greek civilization. Yet it practically died 
out with the decline of Greece. Only in modern times has any equivalent interest 
in sports prevailed. 


This is remarkable testimony to the vigor and perennial youthfulnes of the 
Greek view of iife. In their zest for living, the Greeks invented play. While 
the whole ancient world around them went its somber, fear-ridden, drudging way, 
the Greeks took time out from their energetic pursuits in politics and business 
to enjoy various games of single or group athletics. When Greek civilization 
first bursts into history, this love of play is already evident. The Iliad,our 
earliest literary picture of Greek life, has an elaborate description(in Book 23) 
of the games staged for the army by Achilles in honor of Patroclus at his funeral: 
chariot-racing, boxing, wrestling, foot-racing, a sham battle in armor, discus- 
throwing, archery, hurling the spear. 


As Greek cities grew in size and complexity, athletics became organized on a 
broader scale, in great civic competitions and national meets four times a year. 
These events were so important an item of Greek life that a sacred truce was al- 
WwayS established when they were imminent, to insure safe conduct in the midst of 
any wars going on for those traveling to the national games. Tach city-state 
vied to have its own outstanding athletes, to uphold its honor at the games and 
win it fame by capturing the choicest prizes. A winner of the great Olympic 
games, or of the scarcely less prominent Isthmian, Pythian, or Nemean meets, was 
looked upon as a national hero and won the greatest respect and reputation. Even 
victorious generals of the army would yield in deference to a star athlete 
crowned in the All-Greek competitions. 


Interestingly enough, some of the most splendid of Greek poetry is concerned 
with athletic triumphs and takes its origin in exultant congratulation of the 
winner in some popular sports event. Pindar is the most famous of these poets 
of the games, and many of his Pythian or Olympian Odes in honor of, national chanm- 
pions are among the very loftiest productions of any literature. This is pos- 
sible because to the Greeks beauty and grace of body were almost as precious as 
nobility of soul, and indeed were looked upon as exterior indications of it. 
Athletic prowess, then, was a symbol and proof of singular strength, harmony, and 
vigor of character. As such, it won the utmost admiration of the Greeks and svp- 
plied their poets and sculptors with much of their noblest material. 


The supreme athletic event was always the 'Pentathlon! or five-fold competi- 
tion at the national games. This consisted in a 200 yard dash, followed by the 
broad jump, then throwing the discus, hurling the javelin, and finally a wrestling 
match. Whoever came out the best all-around performer won the glory of being 
champion of all Greece and was rewarded with substantial monetary prizes and the 
highest civic honors, 


Other sports common in Greece were swimming, boxing, relay races, boat re- 
gattas, and various forms of ball games. Young children played very much as today, 
with spinning tops, swings, see-saws, rolling-hoops, marbles, balls, and kites; 
among their games were hide-and-seek, duck-on-a-rock, blind man's buff, tug-of- 
war. Everywhere, sport was popular; it added to the fun of life, trained in 
character and self-control, and promoted that physical fitness and graceful har- 
mony Of body which was a Greek passion. 


Not only our revival of the Olympic Games, but modern sport in general has 
much in common with the Greek spirit of play, one of their finest contributions 
to Western culture. The very name "athletics" 1s Greek in origin (from &@Aov: 
contest, prize). Where we fall behind the Greeks in this field is our less ele- 
vated concept of the significance of athletics in the larger view of education 
and character. Where is the modern Pindar? 
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931.|MEMORIZE: 


dyavoc, n, Ov admirable, noble Svetpoc, ov dream 

dupotepoc, n, ov both StpUvW, SOTpYvEew, StpDva I urge on; 

&xo¢, e€0¢ grief, pain I send 

yoos, ov groan, lamentation METOUAL , MTNOOUaL NTAynv I fly 

EM-Oppaw, EM-opunow, &M-Opynoa I TEPTW, TEPWW, tTeEpva or (Te) Tapnopnyv 
urge on; [mid. and pass.:] I rush I comfort, I cheer; [mid.:] I take 


forward, I am eager to my fill of 

wepaa [pf. w. pres. meaning] I am PWVEW, QWYTGW, gwWvnoa I lift up my 
eager voice, I utter 

? Ie 7 Ia 8 

OSSpopuar, odvpeouart, odvpayunv I 
bewail, I lament 


932. TEXT: 
Frustrated Love 


Ws epar, avtap éyw y eedov dpeoi peppypitas 
nT pos €uns Wuyny ed€ew KarareOvyKuiys. 

590 TpLs pmev E~wppnOny, Edeey TE we Duos avwye., 
Tpis O€ pot €k YELp@V KL ELKEAOV 7 Kal GvEipw 
éntat. €or d’ ayos O€v yevéoxero knpott paddXor, 
Kal piv Pwvyoas erEea TTEPOEVTA TPCT HVOWD - 

PYTED Euy, TL vU pL OV pivers EXEELY pELawTa, 

ss odpa Kal ely Aidao didas mept xetpe Badovre 
apporépw KpvEepoto TerapTwperOa yooto; 

7 TL pot EtowAov TOO’ ayauy Tlepoedovera 
wrpuy, opp ett waddov ddupopevos orevayilw ,’ 


etdwrkov, ov shape, phantom uahdov [comp. of paku] more, rather 
ELXEAOG, nH, ov like to OXLT, nC shadcw 
XPVEPOC, nH, Ov chilling, numbing otevaytt» I groan, I lament 

933. NOTES: 


590. Eqwpynenv: aorist passive of &-opyaw. 
591. elnedov: adverbial. 
092. “uNpoet: -6@t is a special case-ending added in the Same way as -@Ev and 


-pt. It expresses place where. (cp. avtoet) 
595. mtAac: with yetpe. Take nept as an adverb: "about (each other) ." 


934. COMMENT: 


589. Touched to the heart by his mother's love and sad plight, 
Odysseus impulsively tries to embrace her, only to find, alas, that his 
yearning arms clasped on nothingness. 
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935. 
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°° eee 


094 ff. Sick at heart and with only the vaguest notions of the spirit 
world, he cannot understand why his mother slips so from his grasp, unless, 


irideed, she be a mere phantom sent by the infernal powers to torment him yet 
more. 


595.’ AtSao: To us, Hades denotes a place, but not so to the Greeks. 
Hades was always thought of by them as a person, the god of the other world. 


No doubt the later idea is due to the abbreviated expression "to Hades! 
(house) ." 


ovtog, aftn, tovto * "THIS": 
(1) Declension: 
OvTOC avTN TOUTO 
TOUTOU, OLO TAVTNG TOUTOU, OLO 
TOUTW TAVTN TOUTW 
TOUTOV TQAUTNHV . TOUTO 
OUTOL AvTAL TAUTA 
TOUTWV TAU TAWV TOUTWV 
TOUTOLO(L) TAUTPO(L) TOUTOLO(L) 
TOUTOUG TAUTAG TAUTAa 
N.B. You will have no difficulty with this pronoun if you remember 
three things: 
1. The endings are regular (like netvoc, n, 0) 
£. The rough breathing takes the place of t in the same forms as in 
6, N, TO. 
5. The stem diphthong has o whenever the ending has an o-Sound; it 
has a whenever the ending has an a-sound (a, n). 
(2) Use: 
$e and ovtog both mean "this." Sometimes they are used without much 
distinction. In general, however, there are two differences: 
1. 68€ refers more to the first person; ovtocg, more to the second 
person. fide XELp = this hand (of mine). odto¢ avnp = this man 
(you are interested in). 
2. 65 refers more to the future; odtocg, more to the past. 
tode Ae~Ew = I shall say this (something to follow). tatta elne = 
he said this (which has just been reported). 
WORD STUDY: 


ONEILROMANCY (the supposed art of foretelling the future by analysis of dreams) 
~-SQUIRREL (by mispronunciation of oxtovpo¢g: 'shadow-tail'). 
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937.) MEMORIZE: 


al@opevoc, NT, OV burning, blazing UETONLOOE(V) [adv.] behind, later, 


nvteE as afterward 
tc, tvoc [f.] sinew; strength odvtog, aftn, totto this 


938. TEXT: 
The Mystery of Death 


+. b , e > > 47) 9 , , , 
ws ehapny, 7 8 avrix’ apetBero TOTMLA pyTUP ° 
600 ‘Ww LOL, TEKVOY ELOY, TEPL TAVTWY KAUpOpE PuTwr, 
y id 
ov Ti oe Ilepoepovera Aros Ovyarnp aradioket, 
> > 9 oc > ] N ~ 9 a A id 
add avtn diKyn €or Bpotwr, ore Tis KE Davynour - 
ov yap eT. Oapkas TE Kal doTEéa lvEs EXoUOL?, 
> ] Q N id “ AQ - > ] 4 
ah\a Ta pev TE TUpOS KpaTEpov pEvos atGopevoro 
605 Oapva, eret wTa Aly AEVK’ GaTEA Oupos 
apva, emel KE TPWTAa LTH AEv [.0s, 
vd ld 
wox7 5° nvr’ ovepos atoTTapEeryn TETOTHT AL. 
~ \ id 
ahAa ddoode TdyioTa AiAaieo TavtTa S€ TavTa 
y > ] 9 QN a ~ »y a3 
ioO’, wa Kat peromobe ten etrnoba yuvarkt. 


cnaptoxw I trick, I beguile xopuopes, ov fate-ridden, wretched 
GMO-NETOUML, etc. I fly away Totaowat pf. w. pres. force: NETOTNUGL I 
Sopvaw I overcome; I consume fly, I flit about 


939. NOTES: 


600. ® pot: an exclamation like the English "Ah mel" or "Oh myI" 

603. Exovoiv: i.e., hold together. 

605. OupoOS....WuxXn: Homer does not distinguish exactly between these terms, 
but in general Ovo refers to physical manifestations of life (e.g., 
courage, anger, madness, desire, devising, etc.), while Wuxn has ref-— 
erence to the principle of life. In this passage, Oupos probably means 
the vitality or life of the body which ceases at death; and puxn the 
immortal spirit which leaves behind the dead body. 

607. AtAateo: "long for," i.e., "make your way with all speed." 

608. 106’: "keep in mind." 


940. COMMENT: 


.602 ff. The world beyond the grave is a fascinating thought, and 
justly so, for, although practically everything else has been denied at some 
time or other, the fact that all of us will eventually visit that world for 
an extended stay has never been seriously doubted. Great literary men like 
Homer, Virgil, and Dante have described imaginary journeys to the other- 
world in considerable detail. The revelations of Christianity have made 
clear many of the facts connected with life after death. Yet, united with 
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and immersed in materiality as we are, it is still hard for us to realize ., 
or imagine a world of spirits. We should hardly be surprised, then, that 
the ancient Greeks struggled with the idea with varying success. Homer's 
description of the soul flying out of the body consumed on the funeral pyre 
is not too bad, though his concept of the after-life is scarcely adequate. 
In general, he seemed to conceive of the soul as existing forever with its 
own individuality, but with a life not as full or free as when it was in the 
body. It still retained the shape of the body to which it had been united, 
and, at least sometimes, some of the body's materiality, being affected, for 
example by hunger and thirst. 


608. His experiences and sights in the world of the dead will natu- 
rally be a prime subject of conversation with Penelope, once they are re- 
united. 

HUH 


With these final words, Anticlea fades back into the gloom. Other 
Shades then rush forward to drink of the blood. Watching them in wonder, 


Ole So ‘o Orn 2 at ) = e 2 e = @ 
o o g oe 
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943.| MEMORIZE: 


> 7 > ? 2 ? 
dvacow, avakw, &vata I am lord of, et-evapilw, -evaprew, -evapréa 


I reign strip: Colt) 1 ei) 
&pap [adv.] straightway, at once enbn, NG [also pl.] Thebes 


944. 
The Tragedy of Oedipus 


pntéepa 7 Oidimodao tdov, kadynv 'EmKacryy, 

610 4 peéeya epyov epetey aLOpeinat voo.o 
ynpapevn wm vic: 6 8 Ov marép eevapi—as 

yipev: adap 8’ avamvora Beot Gécay avbpwroow. 
add’ 6 pev ev OYBy ToAUNpAaTw adyea TATXwY 
Kaduetwr nvacoe Oewv ddoas da Bovads - 

sis 1 8 €Bn eis Aldao muAapTao Kpartepoto, 
ayanevn Bpoxov ainvy ad wyydoto pedaOpov, 
@ axel cxonevn : tw O° adyea Kad OTricow 
TOAAG Pad’, OOWA TE MNFPOS EpivvEs ExTEAEOVOLP. 


atSpetn, n¢ ignorance AGA-hE LMM = KAXTA-AE LTH 

aAvu-—nVaTOC, ov known, revealed uEeAABpov, ov roof-beam 

Bpoxos, ov noose, halter Ordinodn¢, ao Oedipus 

"ER txaotn, n¢ Epicaste TOAUNPATCE, ov lovely, charming 
Eptvuc, vo¢ Erinys, Fury TUAAPTNG, ao gate-keeper 


Kaduetot, wy Cadmeans, Thebans. 


945. NOTES: 


610. peya: "great" in sense of "monstrous." 
duspetnjou: the plural of abstract nouns is often used (where the English 
has the singular) to refer to the occasions or manifestations of the 
abstract idea, or to make it concrete. (cp. line 7: dTACOGALNHOLV) 

612. dvanvota: i.e., the circumstances of the marriage. 

616. ainvv: predicate, with its original meaning "on high." 

617. oxowevn: with passive rather than middle force. 


946. COMMENT: 


609. This incident is important because of the use made of the story 
it tells by the great tragedians in some of their best known plays, especial- 
ly the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles. The story as developed by subsequent 
writers told how Laius, King of Thebes, was warned by an oracle that his son 
would ruin him. Despite the warning, he begot a son, but cast him out to 
perish. This child, Oedipus, saved by shepherds and grown to manhood with- 
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out any suspicion of his origin, unwittingly killed his father in a fight 
resulting from an accident on the road. Proceeding thence to Thebes, he 
cleverly rid the city of a destructive monster, the Sphinx, and as his re- 
Ward was given the widowed queen Epicaste or Jocasta as his wife. The queen, 
of course, was actually his mother, and when at last the dreadful incest was 
revealed through the shepherds, she could not endure the disgrace and remorse, 
and hanged herself. Oedipus, terribly shocked by the revelation and still 
more by the tragedy of his mother-wife, stabs out his eyes and is driven in- 
to exile. Notice, however, that the account of Homer makes no mention of 
his blindness or exile. Again, Homer implies that the incestuous marriage 
was discovered almost at once, but later writers speak of four children, 
whose lives as well are dogged by the avenging curse that has settled on 


their family. 
618. Since Oedipus was the cause, even though unwillingly so, of 


his mother's death, it was thought that the avenging spirits which safe- 
guarded maternal reverence would harass his mind and conscience for the rest 


of his days, even to the length of madness. 


947. 


948. 


949. 


950. 
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MEMORIZE: 


SnAEOUAL , SnAnocopat, SnAnoaynv TLWU , NWEOC flock 


I 


harm XEpoog, ov [f.] dry land, land 


UATA-KTELVW, etc. I slay, I kill 


TEXT: 


Atytc8o¢, ov segisthus (9 Greek prince) 


Agamemnon Tells His Fate 


“Arpeldn Kvduote, ava€ avdpwy ‘Ayapenvor, 

620 Tis VY OE KNP EOduacoe TavnrEyeos Javaro.o ; 
ne oe y ev vynecot Llocedawy eddpaccer 
Opaas apyakewy avéuwy apeyaprov auTpnpy ; 

5 7 > » , »y 5 3 , > y AN , 
née O avapo.or avdpes EOnAnOaYT eT yepoou 
Bovs Teptrapvopevoy 70° olay mwEa Kada, 
625 He MEPL TTOALOS PAYEOUPLEVOY NOE YUVaLKOD ;’ 

t 9 , e ? b ) > 7? 9 , ra 

ws ehapyny, 6 O€ p’ avrix’ apeBopevos Tpoceerten ° 
‘Stoyeves Aaeptiadn, moAupyyay’ ‘Odvocen, 
our ene y’ ev vyecou Iloveddwy eddpaccer 
Opoas apyatéwy avepwy ayeyaprov auTpyy, 

vd y a v4 

630 OUTE  avapaoto. avdpes CONANT ALT ETL yepaou, 
b] , ¥ , , 4 , 
ahha por Avytabos revEas Oavarov Te popov TE 
»y “N 9 a > ] 4 > 4 4 
ExTa TUY OVAOLEVH GACXW, OLKOVOE KahEooas, 

9 , A 
deTVidgas, ws Tis TE KaTEeKTave Bouv emi hatyp. 


KXVOLOTOC, nN, OV Tost «wlorious 


Oueyaetoc, ov miserable; dire, dreadful “opoc, ov fate, lot 


aVaTLOS, ov unfriendly, hostile 
"Atoe tons, Go Atreus' son 


’ ra 
OVAOMEVOC, n, Ov destructive, cursed 
mept-touvw I surround (to drive away 


TAVNAEYNS, EC bringing long woe 


Seimvitw, --, detnvicca I entertain at 

dinner ¢CTVN, no crib, wang¢er 
NOTES: 
620. cL. Line 555. 
624. ol@v: the breathing mark is moved by poetic license. 
625. WAaXEovLEVOV: o is lengthened for the sake of the meter. 
632. €xta: irregular athematic aorist third singular of xutTervw. 


653. 


a 
UATEXTAVE: a gnomic aorist. 


COMMENT: 


619. The next figure to appear out of the gloom and to drink of 
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blood is the noble Agamemnon, "king of men," commander-in-chief at Troy. 
Odysseus is astounded to see him, for he had assumed that Agamemnon and his 


party had reached home safely. 


622. A notable example of alliteration, for special effect. 


623. There were no supply trains in those days to pour a steady 
stream of food and munitions to an expeditionary army. Instead, the army 
itself sent out regular foraging columns throughout the whole surrounding 
countryside and they simply took what they wanted even at the cost of human 
slaughter. Then, too, hardened and brutalized as soldiers inevitably become, 
they would at times storm and sack a city merely for personal plunder and the 
Savage pleasure to be gained at the expense of its unfortunate women. It is 
indeed a sad commentary on the new paganism that has insinuated itself into 
our own civilization that the modern soldier, in his respect for the personal 
property and the women of a captured country, is often little better than the 


ancient heathen. 
631. During the long absence of Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, his wife, 


lone and brooding ove » wrong done to her by her husband in af 


951. 


952. 


953. 


954. 
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MEMORIZE: 


dpvetoc, (nN), Ov wealthy [sometimes Tpaneza, n¢ table 
w. dat. or gen.] Voutvn, nS battle, conflict 


YOLOGy ov marriage; marriage-feast povog, ov death, slaughter 
OLUTPOG, N, OV [alternative supl.: 
otutcotog] pitiful miserable 


Bloodl 


> Oavov oiktiatw Oavatw: mepi 8’ addXox Eratpot 
635 VYwWAELEWS KTELVOVTO TUES WS apyLodorTEs, 
9 e+ > 9» > ~ b ‘\ 4 4 
ot pat ev addveov avdpos péya Suvapevoto 
“a , a > a? , , 
H Yapw H epavw 7 etharivy TeBadviy. 
non pev Tok€wy dovw avdpwv avreBornaas, 
LOUVAE KTELVOMEVWY Kal EVL KpaTepy) VoMIWT ° 
9 , A , 29d \ > , 
40 GANG Ke Ketva, padtoTa idwy ddodvpao Bupa, 
€ b ] N ~ 4 4 
ws dudl KpynTnpa Tpamelas te tANGovaas 
4 > os A a , > 9 9 “A 
keiuel” evi pweydpw, Samedov 8’ amav atpate Over. 


avtt-Boréw, --, avti-fBoAnoa I take part in, Epavoc, ov feast 
I am present at dw I run, I flow 
apytosouc, ovto¢ white-tusked uovvak singly, alone 
biinebov, ov pavement, floor, ground VwheWewe without pause, without flinching 
EtxAamtvn, NC banquet nmnOw I am filled, I am full 
NOTES: 


635. Oc: translate before ovec. 

636. of: the verb is carried down from the preceding line. 
Ev: understand .60uy. 

640. padrota: witn ddAo@upao. 
sropvpao: contrary-to-fact in past time. The supposition is implied 
in t6wv. 

641. we: “how we lay..."; explains xetva. 


COMMENT: 


634-642. The vividness and terse vigor of this whole passage are 
notewortny. 


635-636. By use of an effective simile, Homer intensifies our feel- 
ing of the magnitude and ruthlessness of the slaughter. Notice that he 
speaks of a very rich man,--therefore one who would have large herds of 
swine and would think notning of killing hundreds, if need be. He speaks, 
too, of a great feast, perhaps tne wedding feast of his daughter, for which 
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the lord would spare no expense or effort. One who has witnessed the cold 
efficiency of a slaughter-house can best appreciate the comparison. 


640. The point seems well taken. Killing in the heat and excitement 
of open battle would not arouse the same horror as cold-blooded, premeditated 
murder. 


955. GENITIVE OF COMPARISON: 


In Latin, adjectives and adverbs of the comparative degree may take 
either the ablative of comparison or quam plus the nominative or accusative. 
E.g., Vergil might say: 

Nihil est mutabilius femina or quam femina (est). 

Nothing is more changeable than a woman. 

In Greek, the genitive is used in the same way. Thus Homer could say: 

Oddév Zot. alvotepov yuvarnoc or FH yuvn (E0ttv). 

Nothing is more dreadful than a woman. 


957. 


958. 


959. 
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MEMORIZE: 


9 , , 
QELUNC, EC unseemly, shameful 


KOUPLBELOG, N, OV wedded 


ALVOG, Ny ov dreadful, terrible oY, dno¢ pil voice 
QuOvW, axOVOOHaAL, &xovoa TI hear MOOLG, LOG husband 


[sometimes w. gen. |] 


MpOtl or NOTL = npos 


€Eoxa [adv.] chiefly, above the Mptapoc, ov Priam [king of Troy | 


rest 


645 


650 


655 


; E ; , OoTOWa, ATOE mouth 
epetdw, Epetow, Epetoa I rest; TOLOUTOG, TOLAVTN, TOLOVTOV such 
I lean; I press 


The Disgrace of Womanhood 


OLKT poTaTyny 5° NKOVO'Ga. ora II peaporo Buyatpos 


Kacoavdpys, thy xretve KAvrayuvyotpn Sodduntis 


b > 9» 4 > “ > N \ 4 ~ > 4 
aud €uol, avrap €yw Tort yain yEelpas delipwy 


Baddov aroPvnckwr rept haayavw’ 7 S€ KUVa@TILS 


vordicar’, ovdé pol érAn idvre wep eis ’Aidao 


N > 9 ‘ € , ? 4. 9% 9 ~ 
xepat kar opOadpous eh€ery auv TE OTOM Epetoat. 


2 , ) > ] o N 4 y o 
WS OUK QLYOTEPOY Kal KUYTEPOV ad\X\o YUVAaLKOS 


7 N “A \ N » , 
n Tis Oy TovavTa pera Ppeciy epya Badyra. ° 
otov 617) Kal Kelvyn EMYoaTO Epyov AELKES 


Kouploiw tevEaoa Povov moc 


7 ToL Epyy YE 


5] ? , xO VN ry 4 b) A 
domacos Taiderow ide PL@EOOLVY ELOLTLV 


oixad’ ehevoec Oar: 7 5’ e€oya Avypa idvia 


of TE KaT’ aia xos EXEVE Kal EDTOMEVHOW OTITTW 
, ? N Ld y 
Ondutépynor yuvarki, Kal ny K evEepyos enor. 


alayoc, €o¢ shame, dishonor 


ato-Aynoxw, etc. I die 


AOTAT LOG, 7, Ov welcome, delightful 
Sodountr¢, toc wily 
EVEPYOS, Ov well-doer, upright 


OndutEepn, no [adj.] female 


Kacoavédon, n¢ Cessandra 


NOTES: 


643. olutpotatnv: with predicate idea. 
the voice..." 

645-6. "...but raising my hands (in supplication) I dropped them as I lay 
dying on the ground with the sword through me." 


fA) 


KXutatuvnotepn, n¢ Clytemnestra [wife of 
fgamemnon | 

KUVTEPOS, nN, ov more shameless (more dog- 
like) . 

xuveTi¢, Lb60¢ shamelesg (dog-eyed) 

voopt Comat, ==, vooploauny I turn away 
(from) 


"The most pitiful thing I heard was 
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648. 


649. 
650. 
651. 
653. 


654. 
655. 


656. 


Hat : w. &AEELV = "to. close." 

ouv: adv., "to press together." 

ovx: understand éottv. 

BaAntar: i.e., "considers." (cp. Latin "jacto"). 

ofov 5n ual: "such as the shameless deed (for example) which..." 
dGonacto¢: if the subject of the infinitive is the same as that of the 
main verb, it and its modifiers are kept in the nominative case in Greek. 
tSvia: shortened from eldvta. 

vat’: with txeve, which it merely strengthens. 

Ecoopéevno.v: future participle of eli. 

Enov.v: an older form of fj. The understood antecedent of 7 is xetvp. 


“COMMENT: 


644. Men are supposed to be particularly obtuse and conceited in the 
way they take for granted the loving devotion, loyalty, and self-sacrifice of 
their wives. However that may be, we cannot help but marvel at the self- 
assurance witn which Agamemnon openly brings home with him his concubine, 
Cassandra. A woman of the strong type of Clytemnestra was not likely to 


962. 


963. 


964. 
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MEMORIZE: 


YAVKEPOG, Ns ov sweet 


eagerly; I rage 


TEXT: 


Tantalizing 


unv [a stronger form of pév] 
indeed 

VEMOG, €og cloud 

OULOELG, —Eooa, Ev shadowy 


? e 
MEVEQLVW, --, HEvenva I desire 


truly, 


‘ “ a > ~ a nd > »¥ 
kat nv Tavradov eioecdov Kpatép’ aye exovTa 


e a a e N a i 
éotact €v Nipvyn: 7 d€ mpooemAale yeveiw: 


oTEevTO O€ Supawy, m€ey 5° ovK elyev Eheo Oat: 


€ 4 “ 4 > e , , vd 
660 OGOAKL yap Kuper O yepwr TLEELY MEVEALYW), 


4 > & b ? > 3» , 9 ‘ \ ‘N 
Toooay vdowp amodeokeT avaBpoxev, adi b€ roaow 


yata pedawa paverke, katalnvacke O€ daipwr. 


dévdpea 8° whuernda Kata Kpnbev yee Kaptror, 


» Q e Q Q id 9 , 
OYXVal Kal polal Kal penr€ar ay\aoKkapTroL 


, N “ 3 ~ 4 
665 OUKEaL TE yAUKEpal Kat ehatat THAEAdOUTAL - 


~ e a ae ? > e a? 3 \ \ , 
T@WV OT7OT (Ovoet O Yepov €7TL XEPTt pacaa ban, 


“ > »¥ ee, \ ld , 
tas 8° avewos pimtacKe Trott védea OKLOEVTA. 


aydaoxapno¢, ov of splendid fruit, luxuriant 


kva-Bpoxe, aor. pass. ava-Bpoynv I swallow 


down 
Yevetov, ov chin 
S.yow I thirst 
ehatn, nC Olive-tree 
70vw, —, TOv00 I am eager, I strive 
xat-alatvw, --, “at-alnva I make dry 
xpndev from above 


XUNT, --, Pau) 1 I stoop, I bend over 

Atuvn, nC lake, water 

ualouat, --, wacnuny (Ww. ent) I lay hold of 
NOTES: 


undén, n¢ apple tree 
OYXVN, NC pear-tree 
dcc0ax. fadv.] as often as 
mpoo-ndatw I beat on 
botn, n¢ pomegranate 
otevyat I press forward 
OvxEen, no fig-tree 
Tavtado¢, ov Tantalus 
tnre8aw I flourish 
Ttoooaxt [adv. ] so often 
UWIMNETNAOS, ov with lofty foliage 


658. éotact’: perfect active participle of Cotayat; two syllables, by syn- 


ezesis. 


659. elyev: txw with the infinitive sometimes means "I have the ability, 


Il can." 


665. ovxear: eat is scanned as one syllable by synezesis. 
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965. COMMENT: 


657. Looking through the gloomy portals of Hades, Odysseus makes out 
several notorious sinners who have been condemned to a special punishment for 
their crimes. The first is Tantalus. He is said to have revealed the sec- 
rets of the gods and to have stolen nectar and ambrosia from their table. 
Cicero says that he was punished for his intemperance and assumptions of 


grandeur ("ob scelera animique impotentiam et superbiloquentiam," Tusc. 
4.16.35). 


658. The agony of frustration engendered by the water actually lap- 
ping against his chin and almost touching his parched and thirst-blackened 
lips, and by the juicy, tree-ripe fruit blown by the wind almost into his 
mouth is a vivid picture of the origin of our word "tantalize." 


666. Though knowing from previous attempts repeated over and over 
again that he will not be able to grasp the elusive fruit, he cannot restrair. 
himself from trying again, and then once more, with more quickness or with 
more craft, only to see the branches tossed lightly up out of his reach as 


967. 


968. 


969. 


970. 
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MEMORIZE: 
HGP, HAPH(a)ToS Or upG(a)tog head Adac, Adoc [acc. Aaav;m.] stone 
KOVLN, NE dust Adgog, ov crest, summit 
uvAtvéw I roll wOEW, Gow, doa I push 
TEXT: 
Eternal Frustration 
A A 4 > | ~ 3 y > » 
Kal pny Liovpov etaeidov kpatép adye exovta 
Aaav Baoralovta meAwptov apdorépyory. 
io e \ , , , 
670 7 TOL O MEV DOKYPLTTOMEVOS YEPC LY TE TOC LY TE 
~ y wy , 
haav avw wheoke trott Addhov: GAN’ OTE wéAALL 
»y e id 46h a a 
akpov uTepBakeev, TOT. aTooTpepaaKE KpaTatis ° 
sb Js ad > 5 , 5 ~ b >) , 
QUTLS ETELTA TEOOVOE KVALVOETO Aaas avaLons. 
> A 9 > ] “A ¥ 4 \ > e Q 
avTap oy ay woackeE TiITALYOMEVOS, KaTa 0° LOpas 
ad > vd ? b , 
675 €ppeev EK ped€wr, Kovin 6° €k Kparos pape. 
avardn¢, €¢ shameless, pitiless nrébov, ov certh, (lower) ground 
&vw [adv.] up, upwards 2tovgos, ov Cisyphus 
ANO-OTPEQW, —, ANO-OTP EWA I turn back OXNPLNTONAt I brace myself 
Buotatm I lift, I bear Titatvw 1 stretch, [mid.:] I strive 
L5pw¢, GtTo¢c sweet omec-Badhw, etc. I throw over 


Kpatort¢ [nom. cnly] mighty force 


NOTES: 


669. dUpoTEpNnoLv: understand XEPOLV. 
675. upatoc: genitive of xapn. 


COMMENT : 


668. Sisyphus, the next victim of divine justice seen by Odysseus, 
was conceived as the type of the cunning man. He is said (by Theognis, an 
early lyric poet) to have devised an escape from Hades, but was brought back 
and given the punishment described here. 


673. dvaténc: A bold adjective, attributing to the stone a personal, 
malicious satisfaction in rolling back down. Still, such personification is 
a common phenomenon. Golfers have been known to break a club into small bits 
in punishment for missing an important shot, and gamblers not infrequently 
plead with the ivory cubes to "come seven!". 


Note this line as an instance of how the meter can reflect and 
enhance the sense. If you read it aloud several times, you can almost near 
the rock tumbling and bouncing down the slope and coming to a jolting stop. 
Successful poets and song-writers must develop a strong sense for the sound 
and rhythm of words. The tone-quality of a poem is to be felt, and is dif- 
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ficult to analyze without seeming to exaggerate. To appreciate it, try to 
listen to the music of the lines, as well as to their sense, when reading 
poetry. Compare, for example, these two lines from Virgil: 

monstrum horrendum informe ingens cui lumen ademptum 
and quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campun. 
If you have read them aloud, you will not be surprised to learn that the 
first describes the blinded Cyclops lumbering down the mountain, and that the 


second pictures a colt prancing across a plain. Or again, the special "sound- 
effects" in this line from Poe's Raven are not merely accidental: 
And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain. 


674. The eagerness and persistence with which Sisyphus continued to 
work are probably to be explained on the ground of some belief or even cer- 
tainty on his part that, if he ever pushed the rock over the brink of the 
hill, he would be allowed to effect a second, permanent escape. 


1. WORD STUDY: 


CYLINDER (a hollow 'roller-like! vessel) --APOSTROPHE (a comma-like symbol in- 
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972.) MEMORIZE: 


SEOL0C, ov bond UVOEOLAL, uvenoopat, udeOnoapnv I 
Gen, ac goddess relate, I say 


AELUWV, WYOg meadow NLElw, MLEO(O)W, mleoa I press; 
wet-avdaw I speak among I oppress 
Lerpnv, nvocg [f.] Siren 


As the myriad shades of the dead began to crowd around Odysseus and 
his men, they became anxious and afrrid that some evil might befall them. 
Accordingly tney hurried on to their ship and, with a fair wind, soon came 
back to the island of Circe. After only a day's rest, they set off again 
with abundant provisions sup lied by the goddess and with detailed instruc- 
tions regarding their journey. Shortly after tne start, Odysseus calls 
togetner his crew. 


973. TEXT: 
"Forewarned Is Forearmedf 


676 81) TOT Eyav ETApoLOL pETNVOWY AYVUpEVOS KTP - 
‘@ hiro, ov yap xp7 eva topevar ovde dv” otous 
9 A 
béodhal’, a por Kipxyn pvOyoaro, dta Oedwyr - 
b] > 9» V4 \ > 4 Ld > 4 ¥ V4 
GN’ Epéw pev eywv, tva elddtes 9 KE Odvaper 
¥y . > ] 4 ’ \ ~ 4 
60 1) Kev adevaperds Oavarov Kat Knpa dvyouner. 
Leupyvwv wev mpatov avaye Oeamerrawy 
4 3 4 ‘\ a > » > 
hbdyyov adevacbar kat Nepov’ avOenderra. 
> yo > » yoo 9 , ’ , A 
olov Eu nveryer om akoveuev* adda pe SecLo@ 
5 “4 3 9 b r 4 » > ¥ 5 b 0 id 
noaT ev apyaéw, opp Eeutredov avrotk pipve, 
b) N 3 e 4 3 > bd ~ 4 > » ? 
cas pov év iotomédy, ex 0° avTou TeEipaT avarpat. 
> 4 4 e 4 ~ , 4 
et O€ KE AipoT wpa VLEas AVOaL TE KEAEV, 
e “A A , 49> 3 A , 9 
Upets O€ TAEOVETOL TOT Ev OETporcr Tree. 


, rd e o 
C.V--nTw, ete. I fasten Lotonedn, n¢o mast-step 
avOeuoets, evtoc flowery TMETPAC, ATOS rope 


tae NOTES? 


677. xpn: “it is not befitting." 

630. QUYOLUEV: a shift to the optative to show the less probability of escap- 
Les 

687. nmAeovecot: for nNAELOVECOL. 


a 
~ J 
Nn 


. COMMENT: 
679. There would be a certain satisfaction in knowing the danger 


Be 
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they must face, and, if they must die, in knowing at least the cause of 
their death. 


681. The Sirens were two beautiful, honey-voiced sea-maidens who 
lived on an island past which the ship's journey lay. They were supposed, 
with their far-reaching, intriguing song, to lure unfortunate mariners to 
their death on the island. 


683. Circe permitted Odysseus himself to hear the Sirens, possibly 
to convince him of the truth of her warning to shun them, to safeguard him 
against unforeseen trouble from another quarter, and to satisfy his natural 
curiosity. 

686. Realistically, Odysseus distrusts his strength of will to re- 
sist the powerful appeal of the Sirens. Some temptations are best conquered 
by removing all opportunity or occasion of falling. 


687. Perhaps to hold our attention and curiosity, Homer does not 
here say how Odysseus alone is to hear the Sirens! song, while his companions 
do not. 
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977.| MEMORIZE: 


Gv-LOTHUL , etc. I stand up HO LHW , MOLUN OW, Motunoa I put to 
ANTNLWY y Ov safe; propitious _Sleep; I calm 
en-elyw J drive on; [mid.:] I KUUA, ATOC wave 


hasten TL PAV OnW I make known 
togpa so long, meanwhile 


978. TEXT: 
A Dangerous Calm 


> 3 “ ‘\ 9g , e 4 ? 
7 TOL €ywW Ta EkacTa h€ywv ETapotoe Tipavo Kor’ 

a, A 4 b ] , ~ Q 
Toppa O€ Kaptrahipws e€ikeTo vyvs ebepyns 

690 Leipyvwv €s vycov emErye yap OUpOS amy pwr. 

3 44> » 3 ad N 3 v4 e N 4 
aurix’ €meiT avepwos ev erravoato, 7 S€ yalnyy 
emETO VyvEewin, Koiunoe S€ KUYpata Saimwr. 
avotavtes 5° erapot veds iotia pypvaavro 

“ “\ A 9 N ~ a e > >s > 9 \ 
kal Ta pev ev vy yAadupn Oéoay, ot O° em’ Eperma 
ey / , 9 ~ », 7 

69s €COpevor AeVKaLvov VOwp EeoTHs EAarnow. 


ee 


yeknvy, no & celn. hEuxctvw I meke white 
a. 6 ; , . 

EXctn, no pine (tree); pine oar 

eE-txveouat, etc. I errive {at), I come 


{to} 


LTCCOUGL, --, uNeCvocuny I furl, fold 
VNVELLN, nS winaless 
Eectoc, n, Ov hewn, polished 
979. NOTES: 
694. ta: the sail. 


980. COMMENT: 


691. It would seem that the sudden stopping of the wind was somehow 
caused by the enchanted island of the Sirens. On a calm sea with absolutely 
no wind, their voices would be heard clearly; and since the sailors must row 
past, the sea-maidens would have longer time to work their spell on then. 


981. WORD STUDY: 
COMA (a deep sleep). 
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Review 


98@2. Go over again Lessons 154-163; make sure now that you have really mastered 
them. Here are a few suggestions for your review: 


6. 


Vocabulary: Check your mastery of the 68 new memory words. 
Text: Reread the 108 lines of text, making sure that you recognize all 
the forms. 
Story: 
a. Tell briefly the story of Oedipus. 
b. What was the fate of Agamemnon ? 
c. What were the punishments of Tantalus and Sisyphus ? 
d. Who were the Sirens ? Who warned Odysseus against them ? 
Criticism 
a. How does Homer describe death and the after-life ? Where is he 
right ? Where wrong ? Why would Odysseus seem surprised at what 
he finds out about the nature of the world beyond ? 
b. Do you think it is characteristic of the Greeks that the punish- 
ments here described have a definite psychological emphasis ? 
Give your reasons. 
c. Is Agamemnon fair in his condemnation of womanhood ? 


Grammar: Review 


a. ODTOC. 
b. TOLOUTOG. 
C. Gen. of comparison. 


Composition: Translate accurately : 


a. Who said that there 15 nothing more shameful and dreadful than 
such a(Ttotovtog ) woman ? 

b. When he had satd this, he stood up and made known everything to 
his eager men. 

c. Meanwhile, the ship, urged on by the winds, hastened to the great 
island of these Sirens. 
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A READING COURSE IN HOMERIC GREEK 


985. GREEK PAINTING: 


As might be expected, few actual Greek paintings have survived the 
destructive forces of time, weather, and war down to our own days, except 
the decorations on ancient vases--which have been preserved in large nun- 
bers. Ordinary paintings on wood, canvas, walls of buildings have largely 
perished with the impermanent surfaces into which they were worked. Some 
highly interesting wall-frescoes from early Crete and Tiryns are still ex- 
tant, however, and show a striking liveliness of conception and fine taste 
in beautiful color-contrasts. There are also a few portraits of individ- 
uals by Greek artists which have been found in almost perfect condition in 
Egypt; and many of the extant mosaics of Pompeii or Herculaneum are in then- 
selves but marble copies of famous Greek paintings. Most of our information 
in the matter, however, is had from the descriptions of ancient writers on 
Greek art, particularly Pliny, Lucian, and Pausanias. 


It is know that the first great painter of Greece was chee eae 
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tion. One of his most celebrated works was a splendid portrait of Alexander 
the Great. Later painters were less gifted, but they advanced the principle 
of perspective and natural background to a high level of perfection; they 
preferred still-life scenes and landscapes to the more vigorous interests of 
the older masters in human or mythological themes. 


A similar progressive development can be traced in the Greek art of 
vase painting. The earliest known examples of decorated pottery in Greece, 
from the ninth and eighth centuries before Christ, usually have geometrical 
patterns of triangles, circles, angular lines, or rather clumsy representa- 
tions of men and animals. In the seventh century, there is noticeable a 
strong orientalizing influence, due to contact with Phoenician merchant 
traders, leading to depiction of mythological animals such as griffins or 
winged bulls, and to a crowding of little rosettes, dots, or other ornaments 
into every vacant space of the surface. These figures were commonly painted 
in black on a red background, but later yellow, white, green, and other 
colors were also added, to give beautiful polychrome effects. 


By the sixth century, however, the true Greek spirit asserted itself 
in a shift to human themes, taken from mythology or actual daily life, and a 
steady development of ever more beautiful and elevated decoration technique. 
There is naturally a marked similarity with contemporary styles of sculpture, 
the "archaic" and "transitional" periods. The figures are stiff, angular, 
with long beards and sharp noses, more symbolic caricatures than sericus 
attempts at realistic portraiture. They are arranged in groups of unified 
action, sc that there is always a discernible story or plot or clear refer- 
ence to some particular episode of poetry or myth. There is usually also 
some geometrical ornamentation as border or background or filler of empty 
spaces. As the drawing at this period is uniformly black on the natural red 
surface of the baked clay, these are known as "black-figure" vases. Not a 
few, especially toward the end of this phase, are strikingly beautiful and 
show admirable draughtsmanship. Execias is the most famous of vase painters 
of this period. (See the example of his work in our other volume, p. 262.) 


The peak of ancient vase painting was reached in the next stage, 
lasting throughout the fifth century and half of the fourth. The greatest 
masters of the art were Duris, Euphronius, Pistoxenus, and Brygos, many of 
whose original works are still extant as precious exhibits in the world's 
museums. This was the period of "red-figure" vases, since about 500 B.C. 
there was a sudden and universal change-over of technique, whereby the back- 
ground was painted on in black or pure white, leaving the design in the soft 
reddish glow of the unpainted clay, as being closer to the natural color of 
the body. The workmanship parallels that of sculpture in its "classical" 
period, and shares with it the emphasis on noble conception, serene, ideali- 
1zed human warmth, great simplicity and restraint, delicate drapery of the 
garments, and fine precision of outline with splendid mastery of details and 
a refined anatomical naturalness. There is little if any filling in of open 
spaces, no crowding m of unnecessary ornamentation. Lettered speech is 
often printed near the heads of the principal figure, and man: of the vases 
are signed with their maker's name, in justifiable pride of accomplishment. 
Besides their great beauty, these vases also teach us much about the feat- 
ures and comditions of Greek life, and are an admirable supplement to a 
study of ancient literature. 


88 A READING COURSE IN HOMERIC GREEK 


Vase painting in the Hellenistic period, after 350 B.C., continued 
to posess fine detail and execution, but became more lavish and modernistic. 
At this stage, the figures were often moulded in raised relief before being 
painted, to seem more real. Classical Greece has bequeathed the world a 
rich, indeed unparalleled, heritage of beauty. Of those treasures of Greek 
culture still open for our enjoyment and profit, these magnificent vases are 


deservedly anong the most admired. 


cs 
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984.| MEMORIZE: 


GAEL QU, GAELDW, GAerya I anoint, uNPOG y OU wax 
I daub Opov together,-at the same time 
dovdn, N¢ song ovac, atog [dat. pl. alsodo.}] ear 
avyn, fic light; ray piuga [adv.] | swiftly 
latvw, --, tnva I warm, I melt; otcBapoc, nN, OV stout, strong 
I cheer 
985. TEXT: 
Extreme Measures 
b] N 9 \ “A , ‘ DEE r ~ 
696 aAUTAap eyw KnpoLO peyay Tpoyxov oft yahkw 
tutOa dtatpntas yepot ottBapynor zrieCov - 
dl | X£P P? 
> 22> » , ’ \ , , A 
apa 5° tatvero Knpos, €met KedETO peyadn ts 
> 4 > ] b ] a ¢ 4 ¥ 
HeXlov 7’ avyn ‘Treptovidao avaxtos - 
e , > e 4 > ? ¥ ~ y 
700 €feins 5° Erapoow em ovata Tacw adeupa. 
e >” 9 v4 b] 5 e A a , 0 
01d €v vyi pm EONTaY Omou YELpAaS TE TOOGS TE 
> N bd e 8 9 >” 9 A , >, os A . 
6pBov ev iotomedn, EK O avToU TELpaT avnTTOV 
b | ‘\ > ] e , A 9 4, > ] ~ 
avrot 6° éCopevor trodunv ada TUTTOV EpeETmots. 
» | >, y , > | ~ —@ 4 4 
aX’ OTE TOTTOV amynpeEV, ODO TE yeywve Bonoas, 
N 4 > ] 4 ~ 
75 pipda SuwKovtes, Tas 8° ov AdMev wKvados vynvs 
’ , ’ s \ 5° = : 5 oe 
eyyvbev dpvupevn, Avyupnyv O° evTuvoy aoLdny 
av-antw, etc. I fasten NETPAP, aTOS rope 
Sta-tTrnyw, —, 5ta-tun&a I cut up, I sep- TeEOYOS, OV wheel; round mass 
arete tutbo¢, (n), ov small 
ty tov I prepare; I strike up ‘Yneptovidnc, ao = ‘Yneptuv 
Lotoneén, nC mast-step WKUaAOC, ov swift on the sea, swift sailing 


ALyveos, n, ov clear-toned 


986.. NOTES: 


697. tutéa: (adv.) "into small pieces." 

704. toocov: so great a distance. 

705. Stumovtec: here with causative sense (understand via) = driving along 
the ship. 


987. COMMENT: 


697. The pressure exerted by his hands, along with the hot rays of 
the sun, would easily cause the wax to grow soft. 


700. Not until now does the poet explicitly say Odysseus prepared the 
wax. It is not, of course, necessary for him to belabor the point that thus 
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the crewmen will not be able to listen to the voices of the Sirens. 


705. Any hopes Odysseus may have entertained that his ship would be 


able to slip by without attracting the attention of the deadly Sirens are 
soon dashed. The Sirens are on the alert and begin their enchanting tunes. 
He can only hope now that his strategy will work out as planned. 

988. WORD STUDY: 


KEROSENE (an inflammable oil chemically related to wax). 


— 


tai. 


LESSON 166 
.| MEMORIZE: 


Sevpo f[adv.] hither Uuoyew, --, woynoa I toil, I suffer 
uvdoc, €0¢ honor, glory 


220. ER song of the Sirens 
~a > ¥ 9 Dd ~P “A , ~ ~ 
‘devp’ ay’ iwv, ToAva’ "Odvcei, peya Kvdos Aya, 
~ 4 os 4 Ww 4 
VHA KATATTYHOOY, La VWLTEPHY OT AKOVENS. 
4 ~ 2 4 
ov yap 71w Tis THOE TapHAaceE Vi pedavy, 
a > ] 4 4 XN 4 »” ~ 
710 ply y Nuewy pEeAlLyNpUY ATO OTOMATwWY OT aKOUC AL, 
’ > & , A , / 
add o ye Tepiiapevos vetTar Kat mElova Eldus - 
>) Vd vd Q’ 4 > ] x9 N T 4 >] “4 
LOomev yap To. Tavl , oo evi Tpotn evpety 
> ~ ~ ?- ~ > rd 4 
Apyeto. Tpwes re Oewy loryte poynoar, 
>) iy 4 >] N N 4 ) 
Omer 0’, dooa yevynrat emi yOovi tovAvBoreipy. 
> , ew »” , 9 ‘N >] ‘N ~ 
715 ws dagay teioat o7a KaANLYLOY* avTap E“ov KNp 
¥ > 9» / A , > o * € , 
nUeX dxoveuevat, Nuoal T exedevov ETatpous 


> ] 4, 4 € \ 4 ad 
oppvat vevotalwy ot d€ mpomecovtTes EpEercov. 


“Apyetot, wy Argives, Greeks vwtTEpos, n, ov our [of two only] 
€pecow I row 

LOTNHS, ntoc will, decree 
xa8-(otnit, etc. I stop, I ststion 
MaAALMOS, ov fair 

wedktynpvs, voc [adj.] sweet-voiced 
vevotatw I nod, I motion 


map-ehavvw, etc. I drive past, I sail past 

Tokvatvoc, ov much praised, glorious 

TovdAvBotetpa, n¢ [adj.] feeding many, 
fruitful 

NCO-NLNTw, etc. bend forward 


991. NOTES: 


715. ftetoar: from etc, tetoa, lev present active participle of (nut. 


992. COMMENT: 


707 ff. The Sirens! song is craftily composed to appeal to the noble 
and intellectual Greek leader. The chief attraction they offer him 1s know- 
ledge--new and exciting reports about the famous war in which he himself took 
part and about the heroes he had once known so well; secret, preternatural 
information to answer the constant questionings about the world of men and 
nature, always so full of wonders and mysteries. St. Paul, twelve centuries 
later, could still characterize the Greeks as "always desirous of hearing 
something new." 


716. It seems a little strange to see Odysseus yearning to make a 
fool of himself while his companions, whom he usually has to cajole and re- 
strain from ruining themselves, are now the checking and saving force. 
Nevertheless, the situation is really to the credit of Odysseus, since the 
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restraining influence of his men was possible only through his healthy mis- 
trust of his own powers of will. 


714. The song of the Sirens has been much admired. Cicero, for in- 
ger greatly esteemed it and has thus translated it into Latin (De Fin. 
5.18): 

O decus Argolicum, quin puppim flectis, Ulixe, 
Auribus ut nostros possis adgnoscere cantus? 

Nam nemo haec unquam est transvectus caerula cursu, 
Quin prius adstiterit vocum dulcedine captus; 

Post variis avido satiatus pectore musis 

Doctior ad patrias lapsus pervenerit oras. 

Nos grave certamen belli clademque tenemus, 

Graecia quam Troiae divino numine vexit; 

Ommiaque e latis rerum vestigia terris. 


The picture of one of the greatest of the Romans sitting down some two thous- 
and years ago and wrinkling his forehead as he works out a translation of 
this same passage that we are now translating should impress us with a sense 
of the continuity of our culture. 


993. WORD STUDY: 
KUDOS (glory, fame, renown). 


4 s 
Ss 
Z 
7, 
— —_ 
— 
'o-— a 
— —- 


ODYSSEUS PASSING THE SIRENS 
From a Greek vase. 


994. 


995. 


996. 


LESSON 167 


TEXT: 
Safetyl--And New Peril 
a a td 
avtika 8 avotavres Tepindys Evpvdoxos Te 
~ ~ a 
mrEtoot p év Seaporor S€ov paddAov Te mieLov. 
+ b \ or , aN Oo. y > » 
720 auTap emel On Tas ye TapHAaaay, OVO ET ETELTA 
A > 9 ~ 
pOoyyis Lepryvev nKovopev ovd€ r’ aordys, 
rr oo NS N 7 > \ 29 2 @ - 
ais amo Kknpov €dovTo Emot Epinpes ETaLpor, 
Ov odiv én wo ade, ene 7 éx Secpov avédvaoap. 
~ vd > » 
add’ ore 57 THY vncov edeiTopeEr, AUTLK ETrELTA 
~ ~ ¥ 
75 KaTVOV Kal péya KUpa lOoy Kal SovTOY aKkovca. 
~ ~ y > ] 9 t 
Tav 8 apa Sacavrwy €k YELpwv ENTAT EpETpG, 
, > ¥ , “ es » 5° > ] ~ 
BopBynoav 8° dpa mavta KaTa poov: ExXETO O auToU 
a N » 
VS, Eel OVKET EPETUA TPONKEA YEPTLY ETELYOV. 
; , 
avrap eyw d:a vyds tay wTpuvov ETaipous 
¥” & 
730 petAtyiows eréeecot TapacTadoy avdpa EkacTop - 


&va-how, etc. I loose rapaotadov [adv.] standing beside, stepping 
BouPew, --, BouBnoa I hum; I splash up bee .ce 

Sovuno¢, ov thudding, roaring Tap-Ehkavvw, etc. I drive past, I row past 
KONVOS, OV smoke, vapor, mist Nepiundn¢, ao Perimedes . 

udddov [adv.] more, rather TponMn¢c, eC sherpened, tapering 

NOTES: 


723. Moivs apparently a contraction from ovatotv. 
727. “ata poov: "down into the water." 


COMMENT : 


719. Faithful to his previous instructions, two of his companions 
get up and tie him still more securely despite his struggles to free himself 
and his efforts to order them to release hin. 


‘721. nNwovopev: He means, of course, when we were no longer able to 
hear them. The crew waited until they were so far past the island that 
there would be no possibility of the Sirens! voices carrying so far. 


725. Once the actual temptation is removed, Odysseus recovers his 
normal self~discipline, and can be released without fear of his wishing to 
return to the island. 


7295. They are approaching now the north end of the perilous strait 
between Sicily and Italy. Already they can see the vapor and spray rising 
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above the rocks and the rough water of the narrow channel, and can hear the 
booming of the pounding surf. With their’ small vessel confronted by the 
tremendous power of the sea, a feeling of helplessness comes over then. 


729. Like a good captain, Odysseus must re-awaken in them their 
courage. 


997. WORD STUDY: 


ANALYSIS (a breaking-up or 'loosening! of some complex object or problem into 
its component parts), ANALYTICAL. 


998. 


ogo. 


1900. 


LESSON 168 


MEMORIZE: 


(€) Epyw, Ep&w, Ep—Ea I keep off; ENL-TEAAW, ---, Ent-tetaa I enjoin; 


I shut up I give orders to 
ELA(E)W, --, (€)eAoa I confine; I uetoe [adv.] thither 


check; [pass. :] I throng; I crouch ULUVNOMW, PVNOW, pvnoa I remind; 
éutog fadv.] outside, away from [mid.:] I remember [with gen.] 
OXONEAOG, OV crag 


TEXT: 
Odysseus, the Leader 
? 4 ~ , 
731 ‘a dtAot, ov yap TH TL KaK@Y AdanpoveES ElmeED - 
ov pev On TOdE petlov ewe KaKov, 7 OTE Kika 
¥ ‘ A A aA , 
ether Evi oe yAabupw Kpatepynde Bindu - 
adda Kat ever Eun apetn, Bovdrn D 
at evOev Eun apetyn, Bovdn TE vow Te, 
735 ~expUyouer, Kai Tov TM@VOE pynoEeTOaL Olw. 
~ > » > e “a b \ od 4 , 
vov 8° aye’, ws dv eyo eit, weOapeOa ravtes. 
e ~ QN 4 e Q e A ~ 
UpELS eV KUOTNHOLY adds pnypiva Babetav 
4 ? > 4 y 4 Q 
TumTeTe KANiOETOW Ehnpevot, at KE TOO Zevs 
4 4 > » 4 ‘\ 
dan TOvdE y' OACOpov UTEKdvyeey Kat AAVEaL - 
‘\ a, ~ > a > 9 va > ) > os N ~ 
740 ool O€, xuBepvn0’, wd" émurédANopar: GAN’ evi Ovpw 
BaddXev, érret vnds yAadupys ona vwwa 
yos y PINS 0t7) aS. 
y \ ~ N > \ » 
TOUTOUV [LEV KQTVOU KAL KU“LATOS EKTOS EEPYE 
~ N\ \ , 5) 4 y , 
vna, ov d€ oKomédAov emipaiec, pn oe AADyoww 
~ > > Y N > Q ¥ , 9 
Keto €Fopunoaca Kat €s Kakov appe Baryoba. 
adanuwv, ovo¢ inexperienced, ignorant of otntov, ov rudder [pl. sometimes used for 
EX-GEVYU, etc. I escape ce. | 
et-oppuaw, etc. I rush forth moOt ever, somehow 
Eg-nuat I sit at Onyuts, Tvo¢ surf; surging sea 
XAMVOC, ov smoke, vapor, mist UN-EX-GFEVYW I flee out from under, I escape 
xOmN, NC hilt (of sword), handle of an 
Oar. oar 
NOTES: 


732. €ni: a shortened form of €n-eott meaning "there is" or simply "is." 
(Notice the position of the pitch-mark.) 

783. elAer: understand tyeac. 

TOo% uvnoEecbat: understand "we" as subject. 

738. Sun: understand jylv: "grant us." The conditional clause has the idea, 
"with the hope that, etc." 

743. ENLUAL EO: "keep the ship close to the crag lest it (the ship) etc." 
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1001 .COMMENT: 


734. Odysseus is not boasting. He reminds them of his former ex- 
ploit only in order to arouse them to action, if not in reliance on their 
own strength, then on the sagacity and invention of their leader. 


735. A memorable line. They can remember, he tells them, the narrow 
escapes they have had before; these troubles, too,they will live to look back 
on and talk about. Virgil brings out this thought even more clearly in his 
imitation of the passage (Aen. 1.198-203): 


O socii (neque enim ignari sumus ante malorun), 
O passi graviora, dabit dgus his quoque finem. 
Vos et Scyllaeam rabiem penitusque sonantes 
accestis scopulos, vos et Cyclopia saxa 
experti: revocate animos, maestumque timorem 
mittite; forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit. 


739. Notice, in this and many other places in the poem, how frequent- 


LESSON 169 


1003 JMEMORIZE: 
Swpnoow, --y ewonta I arm NANTALVY, --,y Nantnva I look about 
tupta, wy deck sharply (for) 
d00e [n. dual] eyes ExvAAN, N¢ Scylla 
WHa quickly, swiftly 
1004. TEXT: 
Between Scylla-- 
t > aA 
745 ws epapuny, ot 6° wa euots eréecou TiMorTo. 
>K INA 5" 9 49> 9 A , ¥ 9 4 
vAAnV O ovKET Epvleouny, ampnKTOY avinr, 
4 4 a, > 4 e ~ 
Ly Tos pou Seioavres aroAAHEELav ETALpor 
9 v4 b N de 4 ld > , 
ELpETins, EVTOS O€ TruKaloLEY Odeas avToOvs. 
‘N , or , N bd , 9 A 
kat Tore O7 Kipans ev Epynpoovyns adreyewns 
a > N ¥y 4 > ] >] ’ 4 4 
730 AavOavouny, eet ov Tip avarye. Pwpjooer Oat - 
> AN 9 N N ‘ , N , ~ 
attap €yw katadus Kuta Tevyea Kat Svo Soupe 
a > ] > ] N e N >] ¥ N y 
PaKp €v XEpolv EXwy Ets LKpta YynOS EBaLvor 
Tmpopyns: evlev yap uv ed€ypnv mpaTta daveiobar 
9 A 
LKVAAHY TEeTpAainv, ny por Pepe THM ETAPOLOLD. 
2a 2 ’ A , » , » 
755 ovode TN) abpnoa Suvauny, €KG{LOV dé fol OO CE 
4 
TAVT) TANTAVOVTL TPOS NEpoELo€ea TETPHD. 
aOpéw, --, &Bpnoa I see, I behold nepoerdnc, €¢ hazy, misty _ 
avin, n¢ grief, trouble, vexation xata-Suw, etc. I sink; I put on 
ano-hAnYw, amo-AA\nEa I cease from NETPALOG, nN, Ov Of the rock 
tmpnutos, ov unconoguerable, unavoidable Tm in any way, anywhere 
ELCECtN, no rowing TPOPN, NC prow 
évtoc¢ [adv.] within, inside nmuxatw I hide, I cover 


Egnuocuvn, nS command 


746. 


748. 
750. 


(DOs 
(aso 


-NOTES: 


oduet’: "I didn't go on to mention Scylla," i.e., he added no details 
to the vague reference to CHKONEAOU. 

Evto¢: within the hold of the ship. 

ov: Greek and Latin sometimes put the negative with the main verb‘ al- 
thougn it really negatives the subordinate verb. 

ESéyunv: an athematic aorist of S€xouat with the sense "I expect." 
dOpnoat: the understood object is utv. 


-COMMENT: 


745. A good example of the necessity of responsible leadership and 


the good that it can accomplish. 
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746. Scylla was a fearsome monster dwelling in a cave amid the de-—- 
structive rocks of the strait, and in fact was probably a personification 
of those rocks which had caused the death of so many sailors attempting to 
sail through. Circe had told him that the misshapen creature was hidden up 
to her middle in the cave, but that her multiple, exceedingly long necks, 
each surmounted by an awful head, were constantly stretched out to snatch up 
fishes, dolphins, or any larger creature that was unfortunate enough to come 


within her reach. No wonder Odysseus thought it better not to mention her in 
any more detail to his already jittery comrades! 


749-750. Circe had warned him that it was hopeless to attempt any de- 
fence against the dread evil except flight, that it would be wiser to recon- 
cile himself to losing a few men than, while trying to fight back, to double 
the number of victims by giving her a chance for a second onslaught. How- 
ever, the warrior's heart of Odysseus would not permit him to stand passively 
by while his men were being attacked. 


754. By getting a little ahead of his narrative Homer "foreshadows" 
the sickening end of his story. 
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1007.) MEMORIZE: 


ETEpwet on the other side UUW, KVUNOW, uVXNOa I stir (up), 


nHOLAOS, N, OV hollow I confuse 
uUavVEOS, nN, ov. dark (blue) 


1008 .TEXT: 
--And Charybdis 
NULELS ev OTELVWTOV avETTEoMEY YyoaorTes - 
evoey wev LKVAAN, ETéepwht 5é Sta XapvBdrs 
devov aveppoiBdnoe Oartacons aduupov vdup. 
760 7 TOL oT efepecere, NEBNS WS Ev TUPL TOAA@ 
TAT GVALOPPLUPETKE KUKWLEVT, poe O° AXVT 
akpo.ot OKoTEAOLOLW Em Auoteporowy EmiTTeED ° 
ahd’ or avaBpofee Dakacons adpupov vdwp, 
mao evtoobe haveoke kvkwpern, audi d€ rérpy 
765 dewov €BeBpvye , Umévepbe S€ yata haveoxe 
Wappw kvavén- Tovs d€ yAwpov déos ype. 
NLELS LEV POS THY LOomeEV SEioavTeEs OAcO pon - 
Toppa O€ wor XKVAAY Kotkns €K vos ETaipous 
EE EdeD’, of xepoiv te Bindi te d€éptata hoav. 


Bevycouc t, pf. w. pres. sense: BeBpvya I 


i0er 


CAuvpos, n, ov briny, salty 

ava-Beoyw, --, ava-Beoto I swellow up, I 
sulp down Et-Euew, Se, ef-Eueca I vomit forth 
évo—LopLu pw I foam up ME SNS, nto¢ tesin, kettle 
uvo-mdhEw I sail up 
C.va-ecotRieéw, --, ave-ceolBdnoo I swallow Unevecbe delow, benestis 
TECTCTOC, nN, OV best, brevest 


OTELVWEOL,oU ctreit fot tne cea) 


(3cnun) 
Cxyvn, n¢ Ren ieeae usa ¢ Ye puBsec, Loc hers 0aTs 
VaULOC, ov 'f.i sand 
1009.NOTES: 


758. tvOev: understand fv. 
760. Oc: take before AEfnc. 


1010.COMMENT: 
758. Charybdis was the name given to the whirlpool on the other side 
of the strait. To be caught between Scylla and Charybdis has become pro- 
verbial for a choice between alternatives, eacn of whictii will lead to ruin. 
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760. The whirlpool apparently had also some geyser-like effects, for 
from time to time the water which was swallowed down was boiled up again by 
built-up pressures in the interior. The simile of a furiously-boiling pot 
with clouds of steam rising above it pictures well the surging, foam-covered 
vortex with spray being shot so high that it falls on the rocks on both 
sides of the channel. 


763. When the process is reversed, the, whirling waters roar so loudly 
that the surrounding rocks catch and echo the sound, and the centrifugal 
force becomes so great that the waters part to show the very bottom of the 
strait. 


768. With all eyes fixed in terror on frightful Charybdis, they are 
Caught completely unawares by the sudden, stealthy thrust of Scylla--and so 
is Homer's audience. 
1011.WORD STUDY: 
CYANIDE (a poisonous chemtcat. which turns dark blue in water)--EMETIC (a med- 
{ k 
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1012 |MEMORIZE: 

donatpw I gasp UAGLW, HwAAYEW, “Aay—Ea I shriek 
Sniotns, ntog strife fnepdev (from) above 

ixeus, vog fish 


1013.TEXT: 


1014. 


Unspeakable Horror 
a > | > ~ \ 9 \ > e 4 
70 OKepapevos 0 €s vna Jonv apa Kat pO” Eraipous 
On TaV evonoa Tddas Kal xEtpas UmEpev 
e , > 9 4 3 \ N 4 A 
poo aepopevwy: ene dé POéyyovto KahevvTes 
éEovopakdndnv, TOTE y VOTATOV, AXVUpLEVOL KID. 
e > 9 > 9 AN , e \ 4 a 2 4 
ws 8° oT emt TpoBodw aduevs TEpynKel PaBdw 
775 tyOvor Tos GAtyouot OdAOY Kata etdata BadrAwy 
€s ToVvTov mpotnat Boos Képas aypavAoo, 
aomaipovta 6 éreta haBov eppupe Ovpale, 
@s oly’ aoTalpovres aeipovTo mpoTi TeéTpas ° 
> ~ > > N , 4 4 
avrov 8” eivi Oupyno katyo Oe KexAHyovras, 
700 X€lpas emol Gpeyortas ev aivyn SnioTyTe: 
y Q a 9 ~ ¥ b ] ~ 
oixtiatov 57 KEtvo e€mors LOov 6>Badpotoe 
TAVTWY, OTT ELOYNOA TOpous ados eLepeciven. 


&ypauvdos, ov field-dwelling opeyw I extend 

bdrev¢, RoC fisherman NEptUNKNS, EC lofty, lone 

EE-EpEEL VW I question, I explore TOPOS, Ov way, passage 

eEtovaucxAndnv fedv.] by name TPOBOAOS, Ov projecting point 

“KAUT-EOOtwW, etc. I devour baBS0¢, ov wand, rod 

“ECOC, «o¢ horn; [here:] e hcok made of OXENTOUAL,—-, oxewounv I look 

horn | POEYYoLat I utter a sound, I shout 

NOTES: 

770. pes’: "for my comrades." 

773. Botatov: (adv.) "for the last time." 

774. wo: "just as," introduces the simile, whereas w@¢ in line 778 applies it. 

775. 8S80Aov: predicate--"as bait." 
uata: with 

776. MpO-LnOL: present active third singular of Npo-Unpt. 

777. g&onatpovta: predicate after ixévuv, the understood object of Eppive. 
Epptpe: gnomic aorist. 
eupazve: from the literal meaning "to the door," this word came to mean 
"out" from anytning. 

779. MEMATYOVTAC: a peculiar perfect active participle of “AALW with present 
ending and meaning. 

781. otutcotov: with predicate force. 
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1015.COMMENT: 


770. Odysseus had taken his position on the prow platform expecting 
the attack from that quarter. But now, as he glances back into the ship to 
assure himself that his comrades are still safe, he is just in time to see 
the legs and arms of some of his men dangling from the jaws of the monster. 


773. fBotatov : A fine touch of pathos, suggesting well the bitter- 
ness and heart-sickness of Odysseus. 

774-778. Homeric similes are noteworthy for the way in which they 
build up a complete picture, including many details which are not in them- 
selves necessary for the particular point of comparison. Here, the precise 
analogy is between the agonized gasping of the fish as they are hauled up by 
the fisherman and the agonized gasping of the Greek sailors being drawn up 
inexorably to Scylla's cave. 


781. Such a sight must, indeed, have haunted him for the rest of his 
days. 
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1017 .TEXT: 


1019. 


The Cattle of the Sun 


aurap eet Térpas pi-yopuev Sewyv Te XadpuBdw 
LKVAAHY T, avTix’ ereta Deov és duvpova vycor 
mas iKOmed’- evOa 5° ecav Kadai Boes evpuperwrrot, 
mova O€ idia unr “Trepiovos "Hedtoo. 
bn Tor eyav ere TovTw ea ev vy peraivy 
peuKnOpov 7 nKovoa Bowv avdACopevdwr 
olwy te BANXAY: Kal pou Eros eutrece Oup@ 
790 pavT.os adaov, @nBaiov Tetpeciao, 
Kipxns tT Atains,ot wor pada 7oAX’ eréredXov 
vynoov adevac bar tepWupBporov ‘Hediovo. 
57 Tor eywr eraporor peTnVOwy AyvUpEvos Kp ° 


Atatn, nc of Aea [island of Circe] 
GAGOC, n, Ov blind, sightless 
avvAtCouat I am shut up in the farmyard 


EVPULETUROC, ov with broad forehead 
uDxnOuos, ov lowing (of cattle) 
TEpWiuBootos, ov delighter of mortals 


BAnyn, 7¢ bleating XapvBS1¢, to¢ Charybdis 
EU-NINTH, etc. I fell into, I come into 


-NOTES: 


789. olov: the breathing-mark is moved by poetic license. 
791. nodAd’: (adv.) "seriously," "with much emphasis." 


COMMENT: 


784° Odysseus had no intentions of visiting this island, and in fact 
if he had known its exact location he would have done everything in his pow- 
er to avoid it. But even had he known, the absence of all navigating in- 
struments, the vicissitudes of winds and tide, and the malevolence of nis 
arch-enemy, Poseidon, might well have frustrated all his efforts. 


785. After hearing the cattle of the sun referred to several times 
previously with foreboding, Homer's audience might well experience a tingle 
of anticipation now that they actually have been reached. 


793. With his heart sinking at the sight of the island so potent in 
evil for him and his men, Odysseus calls together the crew for a meeting, 
to warn them. 
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1020 }MEMORIZE: 


[adv.] in the same way; “uADW, --, (KE)XAVOV [athematic in 
aor. impt.] I hear (sound of), 


limb I attend to 
ov toil, weariness ovrdnpeosc, n, ov of iron 


1021.TEXT: 
A Mutinous Mood 


‘Kékhute prev wv0wv Kaka TEP TAT YOVTES ETALpoL, 
795 OPP vutv EltTw pavTnia Teperiao 
Kipens T Atains, ot por pada moAX’ éerreredXov 
vnoov adevaoba TepyipBpdrov Hedrtoro - 
év0a yap alvoTaTov Kakov eupevat appv epacKor 
> N A N “~ b) , ~ , > 
ada mape€ Thy vyoov eXavvere va péAawvav. 
On A > 
800 ws epapny, Toto dé katexacOy didov Hrop. 
> 7 9 9 , “~ > 9 “4 , 
autixa 5° Evpvdoxos otvyepa p’ jpetBeTo pvOw - 
¢ a 4 3 > ~ v4 4 > 4 ~ 
TxETALOS Els, Odvced: mépe ToL pévos, ovdé TL yura 
KGPLVELS * 7) Pa VU Dol ye OLOHpEa TATA TETUKTAL, 
4 eo e , vd e , b ] \ , 9 
OS Pp €TAapouS KapaTw adynKoTas NOE Kal UTVH 
> .7 , 3 , ¥ 6 > 
805 OUK €aas yalns emiBynpevar, evoa Kev auUTE 
4 3 3 4 N 4 , 
vyow €v audipvtyn Aapov TeTvKoipeDa Sdépror, 
GAN’ avtws dua vvKTA Oony ddddnoOa dvwyas 
vyoou aotAayyxGevras ev nepoeder TOVTw. 


ad&ew, pf: d&nxa I am sated with xaToO-KAGW; [eor. pess.]| -xAacOnyv I break 
Atatn, n¢ of Aea [island of Circe] down, I crush 
aug (putOS, Nn, ov flcwed-about, sea-sirt NE EOS, n, ov svieet, delicious 
anto-nhatw, aor. passs.: ano-mhayyenv I UCVTntov, ov orecle, prophecy 
drive off from, I cause to wander macee cutside (of), pest 


nepoetdnc, €¢ hezy, misty tEcutuBeotos, ov delighter of mortals 


1022 .NOTES: 


798. Emaonov: iterative of pnt. 

802. MEPL: a shortened form of NMEP-EOTL, "is excelling." (Notice the posi- 
tion of the pitch-mark.) 

803. oot navta: Neverything about you," "your whole person." 

804. finvw: i.e., sleepiness, lack of sleep. 

805. taac = Eaetc. 
EnuPnpevat: a less frequent form of Enufjvat, modelled on the pres.inf. 
€vOa: here with force of a relative. 

806. TETUHOLWESA: a second aorist of TEVXW. 
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1023 ..COMMENT : 


794 ff. Odysseus comes rapidly to the point and gives them a direct 
command to “sail on past the island, hoping thus to avoid argument that can 
lead to only one decision. 


800 ff. As he feared, the prospect of sailing on through the night 
without warm food or sleep brings out loud groans from the men. Still, they 


might have obeyed anyway had not Eurylochus, with whom he had had trouble 
before, dared to face him as their spokesman. 


802-8. A fine roundabout tribute to Odysseus! manly strength and 
moral stamina. 


WORD STUDY: 


ICONOCLAST (one who 'breaks the icons,! i.e., the sacred images of the 
saints, as certain heretics have done in defiance of Catholic doctrine on 
veneration of the saints; loosely, anyone who assails traditional beliefs in 
religion, politics, or culture). 
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1025 { MEMORIZE: 


GEUNTL [adv.] against the will of Notocg, ov Notus [South Wind | 


alvew, atvnow, alvnoa TI praise; 
I consent 


1026. TEXT: 
Success of the Mutiny 


9 ~ > ¥ 4 4 A 
éx vuxtav 8° avepou yaderol, SnAjpata vyar, 
g10 «ylyvovTau: my Kev TLS UTEKPVyoL aliuY odeO pop, 
ny tws e€ativns edOn aveuoro OvedAa, 
n Norov 7 Zedvpo.o Svaaeos, of Te padiora 
yna dvappatovor Seay aékynte avaKtTov; 
Y > > A \ , N , 
ad’ y To. voy pev TrEOapeba vuKTi pedaivy 
, > e , ~A \ N 4 
ais Odptrov 0° érdtcoperOa Son mapa vi peévorres, 
2A > 93 / > + > , , 9 
nobev 5° avaBavres evyooper evpel TOVTYH. 
as epat Evpvdoxos, emi 5’ nveov adXor Eratpor. 
‘\ 4 N 4 ral \ \ 4 4 
kat TOTE Ox yiyvwoKov 6 8%) Kaka pydero Saipwp, 
Kal piv dwvnocas ETea TTEPOEVTA TPOTNVOWD ° 


SnAnua, ato¢ destruction e-antvn¢ [adv.] suddenly . 

5tc-ppatw I tear in pieces nodev [adv.] in the morning 

Suoans, €¢ harsh-blowing, stormy MH in whet way ? whither? 

EV-InuLt, etc. I put in ; I launch, I put UN-EX-TEVYW, etc. I flee out from under, 


to sea I escepe 


1027. NOTES: 


809. &% vuxtov: "after nightfall." 

815. 6nALoopeda : Homer uses a few first aorist subjunctive forms without 
lengthening the thematic vowel. 

816. Evnoouev : as in comparable English Pl ae vna is understood. 

818. 8 = the adverbial accusative of 8c, ff, & used as a conjunction = &tt. 


bec Latin quod). 


1028.COMMENT : 


810. Eurylochus argues that in the utter darkness of the night they 
will be unable to handle the ship in the sudden squalls, which (he claims) 
come especially during the night. 


817. With the psychology of a mob which is rarely critical enough 
to see beyond the immediate present, the other sailors shout vigorously 
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their approval. 


_ 818. Odysseus knows at once that he is beaten, and sees in the stub- 
bornness of nis crew the baneful influence of some god, probably Poseidon. 


LESSON 175 
Review 


1029. Go over again Lessons 165-174; make sure now that you have really mastered 
them. Here are a few suggestions for your review. 


1. Vocabulary: Check your mastery of the 42 new memory words. 

2. Text: Reread the 124 lines of text, making sure that you recognize all 
the forms. 

5. Story: 

a. How did Odysseus plan to resist the Sirens! spell? 

b. What was the chief temptation offered by the Sirens? 

c. Describe Scylla and Charybdis. 

d. How does Homer describe the seizure of his men by Scylla? 

e. Enumerate the arguments of Eurylochus for stopping at the island. 

4. Criticism: 

a. Try your hand at translating into English-verse the song of the 
Sirens. You need not use the hexameter; you might fit the words to 
the tune of a popular song. 

b. Compare the speech of Odysseus to his men (Lesson 168) with the 
similar speech of Aeneas (Aeneid 1.198-207). 

c. How would you have refuted the argument of Eurylochus? 

5. Composition: Translate accurately: 

a. If Odysseus had not daubed wax in their ears, they would have heard 
the song of the Sirens and swiftly suffered evil. 

b. He told them to remember how they were confined in the Cyclops! 
cave. 

c. Because of their great weariness, the men wished to land upon the 
island of the Sun-god, even against the will of Odysseus. 


1030. ARISTOTLE AND IMMORTALITY: 


We often do not realize what a tremendous advance Christianity has 
made in our thinking on certain vital points, beyond what merely natural 


Wisdom could teach us. We take too many things for granted, without appre- 
ciating how little light other people, even of the greatest intelligence, 


possess regarding them. A clear instance is the doctrine of the immortality 
of the human soul, certainly one of the most basic and insistent problems 
of life, and one which every man must face. 


There have been few, if any, thinkers in human history of greater 
brilliance and profundity than Aristotle, "the teacher of those who know," 
as Dante calls him. Living in the fourth century before Christ, for twenty 
years a student in Plato's school of philosophical research (the Academy), 
for nine years private tutor of Alexander the Great, then founder of a 
scientific and philosophical school of his own, the Lyceum at Athens, Aris- 
totle employed his staggering mental energies and great originality of 
thought in working out a deep and detailed analysis of practically all 
fields of human speculation. 
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Many Of his works have been lost in the tumult of wars and history, 
and most of those which survive are but digests of his class lectures. But 
they fill thousands of pages even so, and range over almost the whole field 
of knowledge. Aristotle's books on logic,.metaphysics, the philosophy of 
science, ethics, theory of government, literary criticism, art of writing 
and speaking, psychology, astronomy, biology, and other branches of philoso- 
phy and science are works of amazing profundity and acumen. They are still 
the starting point -- and in some cases practically the final solution also 
-- of modern studies in those areas. Even where thought in a particular 
field has progressed far beyond Aristotle's analysis, experts in those sub- 
jJects ackowledge with a kind of awe Aristotle's remarkable brilliance and 
insight in his pioneer work in so many branches of knowledge and the great 
advance these made under the impact of his genius. His influence on subse- 
quent scientific and philosophical thinking has been, and still remains, 
‘profound and highly stimulating. His writings are prominent on practically 
all the various lists of the world's greatest books. 


Yet when faced with the problem of man's ultimate destiny, this 


great thinker admits his ignorance, confusion, and uncertainty. Despite his 
awareness of Plato's ardent conviction of the personal immortality of the 


soul -- a doctrine which Plato was sure of but could not quite prove or 
clarify to his own or others! satisfaction -- Aristotle could not see how 
immortality was possible, however much he would have liked to hold it. 


His difficulties were three: (1) since, according to his philosophy, 
the soul is the 'form! or tactualizing principle' of the body, making it a 
body, how can it exist apart from that body, to give which existence and 
actuality is the soul's primary and natural purpose? (2) since all thought 
seems to depend on an accompanying phantasm or mental image, the production 
of which is possible only by the joint activity of both soul and body, the 
soul apart from the body would be cut off from all phantasms and so unable 
to think -- which is essential to its life as soul; (3) there seems, he 
thought, to be an immortal and imperishable part of the soul, the mind as 
such, but this does not enter into emotions or memory, which belong to lower 
parts of the soul operating in conjunction with bodily organs; hence, even 
if this higher part of the soul lives on after the dissolution of the body, 
it could not exercise any love, desire, joy, recollection of its past, or 
even be conscious of its identity or individual personality -- and such an 
existence could hardly be called survival of the same human person who lived 
in this world, that is, personal immortality in the only sense that matters 
to us. 


In fact, he goes so far as to say, in logical pursuance of these 
principles, that "death is the most terrifying thing of all, for it is the 
end, and, as it seems, there is no longer any such thing as either good or 
evil for one who has once died" (Ethics 1115a 26-7). A dreadful and somber 
prospect, indeed, and one which takes the very bottom out of life, leaving 


man without hope for the future and inevitably embittered at being frustra- 
ted of his soul's natural, unquenchable longings for a constant continuation 
of life and happiness. 


It was only great Christian thinkers like St. Augustine and St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas who, in the light of Christ's divine teaching on immortality and 
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the future life, finally found the solution to Aristotle's philosophical 
difficulties on the nature of the soul, thereby explaining both its func- 
tion when im the body and its capacity for unending existence beyond the 
grave. They did this on Aristotle's own principles, thus making the fact 
of personal immortality not merely a matter of religious faith but also a 
conclusion susceptible of logical proof and rational demonstration. 


Human reason has its triumphs. But of itself alone it is inadequate 
to answer many of the deepest and most important of life's problems. This, 
Aristotle, himself one of human reason's noblest glories, would be among the 


first to admit. 
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1031 JMEMORIZE: 
Bown, ns or Peworc, tog food Epnoc, ov oath 

ESntuc, vo¢ [f.] eating; food Mootle, tog drink ; 

Epos, ov love, desire TEAEVTAW, TEAEVTNOW, TEAEVTHOA I 
ALUN, Evog harbor bring to pass, I finish 
OLVULL, dpeouar, O6yoo(0)a I swear 


1032.TEXT: 


The Die Is Cast 


s20 ‘ Evpvdoyx’, 7 pada bn pe Bialere povvov €dvra. 
ANN’ aye viv po. TaVTES GudTTaTE KapTEpoV OpKoD ° 
et Ke Ti He Bowr ayéAnv H TaV pey Olav 
evpwpev, py Tov TW atacOahinot Kaxyow 
} Bovv 7é Te pHAOv atroKTapev* adda Exydot 

825 eobiere Bowpny, Tv ADavarn ope Kipkn. 

Os epdpny, ot 8” avrix’ ara@pvvov, ws €xédevov. 
airap émei p Omoody Te TeAeUTNOGY TE TOV OpPKO?, 
oTnoapev ev Ayuevt yadupw evepyéa vna 
dyy’ vdaTos yAuKeporo, Kat e€aréBnoav €Tarpot 

830 vos, ereta de Sopmoy emLoTApLEevwS TETUKOVTO. 
avrap émel méovos Kal ednTvos €€ Epor EvTo, 
prvnodpevor 57 ereta pidous exdaov ETaipous, 
ovs ehaye KVAAH yAadupys EK vNOos EAovaa - 
krardvrecot S€ totow éerynArvbe vydupos vavos. 


ayeAn, n¢ herd emtotapevwe [adv.] skilfully, w. expert 


knowledge 
MAPTEDOS = KPATEPOS 
yndvupoc, ov sweet, refreshing 


ANO-KXTELVW, etc. I slay 

amn-OL vow I swear (not to do) 

atTacbartar, Rev folly, recklessness 

éE-ano-Batvw, etc. I come out of, I dis- 
embark 


1033.NOTES: 


820. Bravete: plural, because he speaks to them all through their spokesman 
Eurylochus. 
wouvov: he was forced to yield because he was alone in his opinion. 

824. AnoKTOPEV: an athematic aorist active infinitive of dno-utetvu. 

830. tetvxovto: from tetunov, a Special aorist of tevxw, used only when re- 
ferring to food. 


831. EE Evto: second aorist middle of é&-(nyt I put off, I rid myself of. 
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1034.COMMENT: 


821. Hoping still to save them from themselves, he makes them swear 
solemnly to leave the cattle alone. 


832. Now, in the quiet of the evening, they have leisure to realize 
the tragic loss of their comrades, whose absence at the meal is only too 
painfully realized. 


1035.WORD STUDY: 


EPISTEMOLOGY (the philosophical 'science of knowledge,! i.e., of the mind's 
ability to attain the truth). 
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1036 |MEMORIZE: 


a&yoon, Nc assembly VEMEANYEPETA, ago cloud-gatherer 


AatAayp, anocg [f.] tempest epithet of Zeus 
Xopo¢, OV dance, dancing-place 


1037 .TEXT: 
A New Warning 


» de , N ¥ ‘\ 5” ¥y , 
835 POS O€ THLYA VUKTOS Env, weTaA oO aoTpa BeBnKe , 
> » “A y¥ 4 ‘N 
wpoev em Canv avexnov vepednyepera Zeus 
Naitame Oeorecin, ovv dé vedeeoou kddue 
A e “A ‘N , > , 5° > , , 
yalay o«ov Kal TovTov: dpwpe. O° ovpavdler vvE. 
nos © npiyéveca avy pododaxtudos ‘Has, 
840 Ha pey Wopioapey KotAoV oTr€os EloEpvoarTeEs ° 
ela 8€ vupdawy Foav xopot nde Odwxor: 
‘\  %* 9 N b ‘\ 4 ‘\ ~ »y 
Kat TOT €ywv ayopny Oéuevos peta wvOov eeutrov: 
¢ ® , > ‘N ‘N A A , 
w@ pido, ev yap vynt Jon Bpwois Te mdcrs TE 
5d ~A Q ~ > 7 4 4 
eat, Tov b€ Bowv areyoucBa, py Te waAOwper - 
845 Sewvov yap Deov aide Boes Kai ifia pda, 
b ] 4 a ? > 9» ~ N , > 9 v4 9 
Hedtov, os wavT epopa kat mavT émaKovet. 


dotpov, ov star, constellation Canc, e¢ fiercely-blowing 

ELO-EpvwW, etc. I draw in Bowxo¢, ov seat, abode 

EM-AMOVW, etc. I hear dputCw, --, Opptoa I moor, I make fast 
Eg- opaw I look upon totya fadv.] in the third (part) 


1038.NOTES: 


835. Weta: (adv.) had passed "over" the meridian, i.e., near morning. 
836. anv: irregular for Taea. 

837. ovv: adverb. 

B42. OEpevoc: second aorist participle of TLONUL. 


1039 .COMMENT: 


835. The third part of the night would be just before dawn. The 
Rowans divided the night into four watches, but the Greeks, at least of this 
period, had only three divisions. 


838. To the Greeks, Night rose to the zenith and fell to the horizon 
in the same way as the sun or stars. Night rushing from the heavens would 
mean that it is leaving the sky and that day is about to break. For the 
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picture, cp. Virgil's statement (Aen. 2.251): "vertitur interea caelum et 
ruit Oceano nox," which shows Night speeding from the horizon up toward the 
zenith--at just the opposite stage of the process to that here described by 


Homer. 


840. Expecting to set sail early the next morning, they had merely 
moored the ship to the shore upon their landing. 


841. A large cave with ready access to the sea easily suggests to 
the Greeks that it must be a sacred spot of the nymphs. 


843. Odysseus is taking no chances on his comrades! forgetting their 


oath. 


1040. WORD STUDY: 
CHORUS, CHORAL--ASTRONOMY. 


1041 {MEMORIZE: 
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dpaopar, dpnoopar, apnoapnv I Spvic, Spvieoc bird 


pray (to) OnENAG, AOG shelter 


"OAvNOg, Ov Olympus 


1042. TEXT: 


L043. 


The Crisis 


Os edapnr, torow 8° érereibero Gupos ayjvwp. 
pnva dé ravr adddnkros an Noéros, odd tis adNos 
rd > » > > 4 > \ » , , 
yiyver ereiT avéuwv et pn Eupos te Nozos Te. 
€ > 2 \ ~ ¥ S; 2S > A , 
gs0 OL 0 HOS pey OtTOY Evor Kal olvoy Epul por, 
Toppa Bowv améyovro \tAatopevor Biorovo. 
add’ Gre 87 vyds e€€bOtTO Hira wavra, 
N “ » 2 , > ’ 4 > U4 
kai 87 aypny epémeckov adnrevovtes avayKy, 
> vA ~ 
iyOvas opvillas Te, didas oT xElpas tkoLTO, 
855 YVauTToLS ayKioTpooy, ererpe O€ yaoTépa Aros - 
57 TOT €ywov ava vngov amréotiyov, oppa Beotou 
> 4 ¥y a e ‘\ , 4 
evaimny, €l Tis por Gddv Pyvee veewOan. 
add’ ore 67) Sta vycou iwv nArAv&a Eraipous, 
Xelpas vupapevos, of” emt oKETaS HY avenoto, 
60 HPwuny mavrecot Deors, ot Odvptrov €yovow - 
e > » Q 9 > AN , y 
ot 8’ apa pou yAuKuv umvor emt BrEhaporowy Exevar. 


ayxtotpoy, ov hook Ex-g@tvw; pf. pass.: €£-egOtuor I use up 
&yen, n¢ chase, hunt emt—me(Oount I yield, } obey 
OANTEVW I wander EPVOEOS, nN, ov ruddy, .ed 
GAAnxTOS, ov unceasing Fupo¢, ov Furus [Fest wind] 
amo-ctetxw, etc. I go away Hia, wy prcvisicne 
YVOUMTOS , n, ov bent, supple ATUCS, ob hunser 
vits, vivw, vive I weeh 
NOTES: 
848. Gn: imperfect third singular of Gnu, I blow. 
851. Brototo: "longing for, or desirous of, living." They were afraid of 
being punished by death. 
853. Epeneonov: iterative of éy-Enw. Translate: "they pursued the chase, 
(hunting) fish with barbed hooks, and birds...." 
854. Str: from o¢ tte¢. 


859 


. énmt: (adv.) "at hand," "near by." 
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1044.COMMENT: 


851. Odysseus! appeal to the motive of fear had apparently impressed 
his comrades. 


853. Prevented from sailing for a full month by stormy and adverse 
winds, they soon exhaust their supplies and are forced to fish and hunt for 
food, but with little success. The pangs of hunger begin to make themselves 


felt. The situation is growing desperate. And all the time, grazing before 
their famished eyes, are the fat, goodly cattle of the Sun. 


856. Realizing the dangers inherent in the situation, Odysseus 
characteristically turns to prayer. Afterwards, sleep overcomes him. 


1045.WORD STUDY: 


OLYMPIAN (pertaining to the major deities, who were thought to dwell on Mt. 
Olympus in northern Greece; loosely, of the greatest geniuses, e.g., '..- 
among the Olympians of literature’ ) --ORNITHOLOGY (the science of the charac- 
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1046 |MEMORIZE: 


XOAow, (HE) XOAWOW, XOAWoa I anger, [mid.] I am angry [dat. of person; 
gen. of cause] 


1047 .TEXT: 
Temptationl 


EvpvAoxos 5° erdpotot Kaxns €€apyeto Bovdis - 
‘KekAuTE ev wvOwy Kaka TEP TAT KOVTES ETALpPoOL. 
TAVTES mev OTVyEpot Bavaror derhotor Bpororory, 
x65 tum 0° otxtiotov Oavéew Kal moTMOV emLo-TeELD. 
add’ ayer’, Hedtovo Bowyv éXacavtes dpiaras 
e 7 b ] a \ b ] “N > ] N y¥ 
peCouev abavaroror, Toi ovpavov evpvy eyovar. 
> ] 4 b ] 9 a, > ] 4 4 ~ 
et O€ Kev els “IOakny ddixoipefa, TaTpida yatayr, 
> 4 3 , e a, 4 N 
aupa kev HeAtw Treptove miova vnov 
870 Tevgomev, ev O€ KE Deter aydApata moAAG Kat eoOAd. 
> ] Q , , “ > , 
el J€ yYoAwodpevds Tt Bow@y dpOoKpatpawy 
vy Gedy dd€oat, emt 5” EomwvTat Deot adXor, 
, > ] 4 “N ~ N > N ‘ > ‘4 
Bovdrow ama§ mpos Kua yavav amd Ouporv dréoaat, 
A 5 Ba , A 2S ’ , 9 , ’ 
7 Onfa orpevyerOat ewy Ev vyTw Epymy. 


Gyurhua, atoc delight, splendid gift ATuOS, ov hunger 
anmaet [adv.] once, once for all opboxpatpos, r, Ov straight-horned 

5nea (edv.] long, for a long time OTPEVYOUGL I weste away 

éE-ccyw I meke beginning of yatvw, --, yavov I yawn, I open the mouth 


ECTLOS, n, ov deserted, desolete 


1048 .NOTES: 


864. OTUYEPOL: in predicative position; understand etot. 

865. oluTLOTov: predicate with Eott understood. 

867. pet ouev: an aorist subjunctive with the thematic vowel not lengtnened-- 
"let us sacrifice." 

872. Ent: (adv.) if they follow "along, i.e., agree. 


1049 .COMMENT: 


862. Again, it is the unpleasant Eurylochus who acts as spokesman. 


863. A clever speech, and psychologically appealing. He can hardly 
expect the sacrifice of the cattle, stolen from one of their number, to 
please the Immortals, but they can at least try it and promise even more 
pleasing sacrifices upon their safe return. Such promises probably will 
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have doubtful value on lips stained with sacrilegious meat; but if the gods 
do punish them, at least they will die with less lingering pains. 


1050.CRASIS: 


Generally speaking, the Greeks seemed to have disliked two vowel 
sounds coming together in adjoining syllables. You have already seen seve- 
ral methods they dévised to prevent it. If the two vowels came together 
within a word, they frequently contracted them to one vowel sound, or some- 
times simply pronounced them as one vowel (synizesis). If the succession 
occurred between two words, they placed a special consonant (v-movable) at 
the end of the first word, or they dropped the final vowel of the first word 
(elision). If, however, the first word could not be elided, or take the 
v-movable, another method, called crasis might be tried. 


Crasis (xpaoig "mingling") is the contraction of a vowel or diph- 
thong at the end of a word with a vowel or diphthong beginning the following 
word. In order to indicate the contraction, a special mark called coronis 
(xopwvic¢ "hook"), identical with a smooth breathing, is written over the re- 


1051 {MEMORIZE: 


> 7 

EVOCEALOG, 
b ) 4 

EVXETAOLAL 


exult; I 


uvton, ns 
OPErog, ov 


1052.TEXT: 


875 


880 


885 
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ov w. fine rowing-benches NEL PW, --, NElpa Jf pierce, I stick, 


I declare myself, I I pass through 
pray (to) onevéw, Onelow, onetoa Jf pour a 


fat; savor libation 
spit TRAE far (away) 


A Fateful Meal 


as ehar Evpvdoxos, emt 8” nveov adXor Eratpor. 

avtika 0° "HeAtowo Bowy éX\doavtes apiotas 
éyyubev, ov yap THE vEds KVaVOTP@poLO 
BookéoKovO’ edixes Kahat Boes evpuperwrrot, 
Tas 0€ TEpioTHOaY TE Kal EvxEeTAOVTO HeotowD, 
pvrha Spevapevor téepeva Spvos wyrKdpuoro ° 
ov yap eyov Kpt \evKOY evooeApovu Ere vnOs. 

9 A >) a e? ¥y Q y N » 
avTap emet p ev€avTo kal exdagav Kal edepar, 
pnpovs T e€€rapov Kata Te Kvion exadupav 
dimtvya Toujcavtes, em adtwav 0° wpobérnaav. 

>> - , ~ > » ,) , e A 
ovd eiyor peu Aenbar em atHopevors ieporowy, 
> ] > 9 4 >) , ¥y 4, 
aXX’ vdati orevdovTes ErMTTOV eyKaTa TavTa. 
QUuTap €TEL KATA LYpa Kan Kal OTAayyYVva TAacarTo, 
ptotvAdOv T apa Tada Kat apd’ 6Bedotow ererpav. 


SintvE, vyo¢ double webu findecl. n.] wine 

Spenw, _—, 5 pewa I break off, I pluck une(t)a, wy thigh-bones 

5puc, Spv0¢ oak (tree) ULOTVAAW I cut into small pieces 
EYKaTA, wy entrails, vitals NEPL-LOTHUL, etc. I stand around 
Ex-Tovw, --, Ex-tapov I cut (out) Onm\ayyva, wv vitals 

EALE, wxoc [adj.] sleek tepnv, evoc [adj.] soft, tender 
En-ontaw I roast UWLxoHOC, ov with lofty foliage 


EVPULETWNOS, 
xpt [indecl. 


ov with broad forehead WUO-BETEW, --, wo-8E THY I place pieces of 
n.] barley raw flesh (upon) 


hetBw, —, dhetwa I pour (a libation) 


1053.NOTES: 


883. vata: 
884. Bunty 
885. Lepot 
887. “an: 
Mota: 


(adv.) "throughout," "all over." 
xa: understand “UVLONV. 
o.v: (substantive) "the offerings.! 
aorist passive of xatw 
adverbial. 


macavto: with the accugative instead of the usual genitive. 
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1054. COMMENT: 


875. Again the Greek sailors uncritically accept whatever Eurylochus 
offers. 


880 ff. They proceed through all the ritualistic movements, substi- 
tuting perforce crushed leaves for the sacred barley and water for the pre- 
scribed red wine, hoping that the gods will be satisfied, since this is the 
best they can do under the circumstances. 


From Smith-Miller, liad, p.2€7,courtesy Macmillan Co. Flaxman 


POSEIDON RISING FROM THE SEA 


LESSON 181 


1055 |MEMORIZE: 


Gyyeroc, ov messenger at, n¢ infatuation; ruin 
ALPLEAL COO, ns easily-directed Bic, OLvoc beach 
[epithet of ships] “LW, --, KXLov I go 
1056 .TEXT: 


1057 


1058 


A Bitter Discovery 


kal Tore por Brehapwv e€€oovTo vydupos U7vos, 
ss0 Any 8 i€var emi vga Oony Kat Ova Oadracons. 
ahd’ ore On TKESOY Ha KLOV VEds audtedioons, 
Kal TOTE pe KYionS audynArAvoev Oepyos auTp7. 
oipwgas d€ Peotor wey’ aavdroucr yeyoveur - 
‘Zev watep 7d addou pakapes Oeoi aiev édvtes, 
g95 7) ME MAN Els ATHY KOLMYHCAaTE VHA UTVE, 
ot 8° erapou péeya epyov euntioavto pévortes.’ 
wKéa O° “Hedi ‘Trrepiov ayyedos WAOEv 
Aaptretin tTavuTretdos, 0 ot Boas exTapev Hmets. 
autixa 8° afavarouot pernvda ywomevos KH ° 


aLEv = alet UNTLOMat, —-, Unt LOOLNY I devise, I 
Kug-EPXOUat, etc. I come arounc contrive 

Bepuos, (n), ov hot vnduyos, ov sweet, refreshing 
Aaumetin, n¢ Lampetia {a nymph] TGVUTENAOS, Ov with trailing robes 
.NOTES: 


889. éEEoovto: from Ex-oevu. 
890. leévat: infinitive of elut, I go. (Explanatory infinitive) 
Biv: translate "I set out to go." (cp. the English: "I am going to go.™) 
893. Hey’ : adverb with YEYWVEUV. 
896. ueya: "epreat"™ in sense of "monstrous." 
897. &yyeAog: predicate--"as a messenger, saying..." 
898. & = &tt (cf. line 818) 
Eucoiews an athematic aorist of uTELVW. 


- COMMENT : 


892. What must have been the feelings of Odysseus when he smelled the 
pleasant savour of roasting beef and realized that, despite all his pleas and 
their promises, his men had committed the sin that would bring certain and 
speedy death to them all! No wonder he is constrained to reproach the gods 
for the sleep that kept him away at the critical time. 
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897 ff. Notice the swiftness of the action. No sooner was the deed 
performed than the message was taken to the Sun. As soon as he heard the 
report, he at once addressed the assembly of the gods. 


LESSON 182 


1059 { MEMORIZE: 


KEaTW, MEDOW, “uea0(o)a I shatter olvop, onog wine-dark 


HEPAVVOC, ov thunderbolt MAE L VW I give light 


1060. TEXT: 
The Doom Is Sealed 


A \ 
900 ‘Zev marep nO addou paxapes Geol aiev €ovtes, 
tioat 5%) éErdpous Aaepriadew ‘Odva7os, 
Y A ¥ e 4 tT ? 4 
ot pev Bous extevay uTépBiov, now eyw ye 
yaiperkov péy iwy eis Ovpavov aoTEpoErTa, 
»Q?> ec > * > \ aA >» ) 0 , 
nO oToT aw emt yavav am ovpavoler TpoTpaTrounyy. 
> 4 b ] 4 ~ > ] (a) >] 4 
gos el O€ poe OV Ticovot Bowy EemeKe aporByy, 
a > ] bd , a 3 4 4 b] 
Svcopat eis "Aldao Kat €v vexveror paciv. 

4 4 
tov 8 atrapeBouevos mpooéepy vepednyepeta Zevs- 
CHEN’, F To pev ov per abavaroor daewwe 

N a A > A "> ¥ F 

Kal Byron Bporoiow émt Cet wpov apoupav 

910 TOV OE K eyw Taxa via Bony apyin Kepavyy 
TutOa Baroy Kedoaipe péow évt olvom TOvTy. 


OLEv = aLel CetSwpoc, ov fruitful 


aporBn, HS exchange, requital TPO-TpéenNw, --, Npo-Tpanov I turn 

an-apetBouat, etc. I answer Tpoo-egn I spoke to, I addressed 

apyns, 7nto¢ [adj.] white, gleaming tut6o¢, (fh), ov small, little 

ENL-ELKNC, EC fitting, suitable UnépBtov [adv.] wantonly 
1061.NOTES: 


902. flotv: "in which." 
906. gaetvw: the first person of the subjunctive sometimes expresses resolu- 


tion or insistence (what the imperative expresses for the second person). 
911. tutéa: (adv.) "into bits." 


MEQOALLL: the potential optative, which ranges in meaning from mere 


possibility to future fact. Perhaps the meaning here is,"and I expect 
that I shall shatter, etc." 


1062.COMMENT : 


900 ff. Homer is not above poking a little sly humor at the gods even 
on such an occasion as this. The speech is serious enough, but the sulking 
threat to go down and shine among the dead must have been written with a 
smile on the poet!s lips. 


902. Note that Helios exempts Odysseus himself from guilt and penalty. 
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908 ff. The father of the gods soothes the petulant sun-god, and 
promises personal attention to the matter. 


LESSON 183 


1063 | MEMORIZE: 


rd , ? 2 
VELKEW, VELKEOW, veltxeo(o)a I quarrel with; I rebuke 


1064. TEXT: 
An Ominous Calm 


avrap énet p emi vya KatydvOov 70 Odr\accay, 
, mt 
veiKeov GANObev GdAOv emLTTAddY, OVOE TL UNOS 
e (4 , , > 9 4 ¥y 
evpesevar SuvapecOa, Boes 8° amorevacay non. 
A 5° >, 47> » \ ld » 
915 ToLo.W Oo auTik emeta Geot Tépaa mpovdauvop - 
x a \ e , , > 9 > 9 a , 
ElpTov ev pivoi, Kpea O° apd’ GBeAortor mEpvKeL , 
> ] 4 Q > ] a ~ > ] ra) 4 7 
omTahéa Te Kat wa, Bow 5’ ws yiyvero dur. 
e ~ 7 ~ 
EENMaP MEV ETTELTA Epol Epinpes ETALpor 
bs v4 > > v4 ~ 3 , >] , 
awuvt Hedtoro Bowy €hacavtes apiotas - 
>, g& 9 ~ 
920 aAX’ ore dy EBdopov Huap emi Zevs Onxe Kpoviwr, 
“ aa A > ] » \ >] 4 , 4 
KQL TOT €TELT avELoS meV ErravaaTo AatArame Ovwr, 
é A 5° Dy? 9 , > 2 > 2 , 
neers O al avaBartes Evykapev EvpeL TOVTY, 
\oTOV oTnoapevor ava BO” ioria evK’ EpvorarTes. 


ano-Ovnoxw, shortened plpf. 3 pl.: ano- unyos, eo¢ remedy, relief 
teOvacay I die uvyaount; plpf. as impf.: peyoxea I low 
[of cattle] 


EBdou0c,n, ov seventh 
ONTAAEOC, n, Ov roasted 


Ev—-inpt, etc. I put in; I launch 


EERUAp for six days TPO-—Patvw, etc. I show forth 


extotadov [adv.] coming up to btvoc, ov hide, skin 

Zonw I creep TEPAC, aoc sign, portent 

Gdw I run, I rush @LOS, n, Ov raw, uncooked 
1065.NOTES: 


917. Oe: take before fouwv. 

920. bn Efdouov: 5n and ef form one syllable by synezesis. 
Ent Onne: "put ... beside," "added" to the other six. 

922. EVNKOLEV:! understand vna. 


1066 .COMMENT: 


913. In his anger and disappointment, Odysseus vigorously dresses 
down his men, but he soon realizes the uselessness of it all. The harm has 
been done and is irreparable. 


915. Upheavals in the moral order are often thought of as causing a 
kind of sympathetic vibration in the physical order. In Shakespeare's 
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Julius Caesar, for example, marvelous portents of nature were observed on the 
night before the fatal stabbing. So here, the laws of nature are upset; the 


hides begin fo creep about and the slices of meat on the spits give forth a 
sound as of mooing. 


918. Their sin is not committed in a moment of weakness and repented 
of immediately afterwards; the unholy feasting continues through six days. 


1067.WORD STUDY: 


AHEBDOMADAL (relating to seven, especially to seven days: weekly). 


LESSON 184 


068 {MEMORIZE: 


Guvdt¢g at the same time, together UATA-KEW, ~XEVOW, -XEVa or XVENV 
dno-atvupat I take away I pour down; [mid.)] I fall down 


éXtLoow, --, (#A)EALEQ I whirl, I Meparkn, 1c head _ 
turn MAnoow, nANEW, NANEA TI smite 
? ? € 7 C ~ 
6éw I run PnyvdpL, pn—w, pHEA I smash, I break 


C69. TEXT: 
Paid in Full 


add’ ore d7 THY VHGOV EdeiTOpEr, OVSE TLS GAAN 
925 atvero yatawy, add’ ovpavos ndé Oadracaa, 
07) TOTE KUaveny veheAnv éeoTnoe Kpoviwr 
\ Y A » N , e » 2 A 
vnos vTep yAadupys, nyAvoe O€ TOVvTOS UT’ avTHs. 
7 8° Ge ov pada toddov eri ypdovov: aiba yap AGE 
KexAnyaws Zépupos peyady avy AatAame Ovwr, 
e “ ‘N eee 4 ¥ > 3s & , 
930 .oTou de mporovous eppn€ avepsoro Avedda 
apdotepous: tords 8° émiow récev, OTha TE TaVTA 
> ¥ , > € 3 » ~ 9 ON N 
els avtAov Katey’. 68° apa mpupryn evi vy 
mAn€e kuBepyytew kehadyv, avy 8’ date’ apage 
4 > ¥ ~ e > ¥ » b ] ~A 3 \ 
TavT apvo.s Kepadyns: 68° ap’ dpveuType eorxws 
, > ] > ] > 3 4 a, > 9 , N 3 4 
935 KamTED am ixptoduy, Aime 6° daTéa Oupds ayrvwp. 
Zevs 8° apvdis Bpdovrynce kai euBare vyi Kepavvor : 
e 3 3 4 ~ Q ~ ~ 
7 0° €detyOn aca Atos mANyEloa KEpavva, 
3 N , ie 4 3 3 N e ~ 
ev d€ Geetov mANTO, Tévov 8° ex vyds Eratpor. 
oi 0€ Kopwryoww tkedou Tepi va peAaLVay 
940 KUaoL eudop€eorTo, Deds 8° atroaivuTo vooTov. 


GvTAOG, ov bilge, hold [the bottom of a BEELOV, ov sulphur 

ship inside] 8dw I run, I rush 
BpAcow, -—-, apata I hammer, I crush txedoC, n, ov like, resembling 
agvevtnp, pot diver KOTN-NiNtTwW, etc. I fall down 
dy dw, —-, ayAvoa I «row dark KOPWVAL, Hwy sea gulls 
Bpovtaw, --, Boovtnoa I thunder Mpotovos, ov fore-stay [of a ship] 
Ep-BarrAw, etc. I throw in, I cast upon TKCVUVOSG, n, ov hindmost, end-most 


Eu-popéw I bear among 
070 NOTES : 


928. ént: "for." ; 
929. menAnyuwc: perfect participle of uAalw with present force. 
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932. 6: the mast. 

933. ovv: adverbial. 

935. LXpLO@LV: formed according to rule from what would be the singular of 
Tupra. 

937. EAEALXON: aorist passive of EALcow. 
NmAnyetoa: aorist passive of nAnoow. 

938. Ev. oNAnto: irregular aorist passive of EL-NUMANUL, I fill full of. 


COMMENT : 


928. The avenging anger of Zeus was not long deferred. Hardly had 
they passed out of sight of land, when it burst upon them with all the fury 
of enraged nature. 


930. In a Greek ship, the strain on the mast was divided among three 
ropes. The two forestays led forward and were fastened to either side of 
the bow; one backstay stretched to the stern. Consequently, if the two 
forestays snapped simultaneously, the mast would fall back almost directly 
on the stern. As it fell it would naturally cause all the rigging and 
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1073 {MEMORIZE: 


Kavvpw, 6a¢ Calypso [a nymph] "RQyvytn, ns Ogygia [a mythical 
otn6ocg, €0¢ breast, chest island ] 
1074 .TEXT: 
Calypso Falls in Love 
> ] 4, “~ 9 Yd > ) ey, N A 
41 OQyvyin Tis vaoos amompoben ety aXt KetTaL ° 
¥y , 4, \ 
évOa pev “AtAavtos Ovyarnp Sodcecoa Kahubo 
, 9 , \ , 5) , > Sei 
vate. €vTAdKapmos, dev7 Deds + OVdE TLS aUTY 
, Y¥y ~ yy ~ >) ld 
ptoryera oute Dewy ovre Ovyntav avOpwrwy - 
9 > os AN N 5 , 9 , ¥ PS , 
945 GAA Ee TOV OVAOTHVOY EPETTLOY NYAYE OaluLwY 
> a ~ 9 ~ ~ 
olov, emet ou vna Bony apynte Kepavyw 
“ yy b | , y 9 AN ¥ 4 
Zevs €A\oas €KEATOE LETW EVL OLVOTTL TOVTW. 
” , a A 
ev? addou pev travtes amrepOibev ec Odor Erarpo., 
9 N b | N 4 9 \ € N “N b ) , 
avTap €yw TpomL ayKas EXwy vEos augiehiaans 
igs , 4 N , 
950 evynuap hepouny: dexaTy O€ me VUKTL pedalry 
~ 3 Y , y N 
vnoov €s Oyvyinv wédacayv Peo, eva Karupa 
, 9 , N , ad ~ 
vate. €uTAdKapos, dey) eds, n pe AaBovoa 
, \ » b \ » 
évoukews etre. TE Kal erpepev Noe EpackeE 
4 b ] 4 N ’ 7 wy 4 
Onoev abavatov Kal aynpaov nuata marta - 
b ] > ] b) N cd \ > AN , ¥ 
955 aX’ €uov ov mote Bupov evi otnGecouy Emeler. 
“ATAGS, avto¢g Atlas [a Titan, condemned aynpaos, ov free from old age 
for revolt tc hold up the earth on his ayuac fadv.| in the arms 
shculders | amo-g@ivw; firreg. aor. 7 pl. ano-7O tev] 
Sohoetc, eon, ev crafty, sly I perish 
EGEOTLOS, Ov at home, to (one's) home apYns, Rto¢ [adj.] white, bright 


TEORLC, toc keel 


~975.NOTES: 


943. 6e0c: frequently used for the feminine. 

947. EdAoag: from eElA(E)w. 

951. EvOa: here, with force of relative. 

953. EtaAet: "befriended," "entertained." 
Egacne: iterative of ont. 

954. Onoetv: "cause me to be," "make me." 


2076 .COMMENT :- 


941. We can picture Odysseus taking a long breath, as it were, after 
the intensity of the last scene, and starting his story off again from a 
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slightly different point of view. 


946. olov: The striking position of the word emphasizes the fact 
that now Odysseus must go on--alone. 


950. Clinging desperately to bits of wreckage, Odysseus is swept by 
wind and wave back to the narrow strait, and narrowly escapes being swallowed 
up by Charybdis (as Homer describes elsewhere). Still at the mercy of the 


elements, he is tossed about for nine days until at length he drifts to the 
island of Calypso. 


953. More dead than alive through exhaustion and lack of nourishment, 
he is treated kindly by the nymph and nursed back to health--and finds himn- 
self confronted with a problem more subtly difficult than any he had hither- 
to encountered. Calypso had fallen in love with him! It speaks eloquently 
of the manly physique and noble personality of the Greek hero that this god- 
dess, always previously scorning the company of mortals and immortals alike, 
should lose her heart so completely to him that she promises him deathless- 
ness and eternal youth if only he will reciprocate her love. How appealing 


LESSON 186 
Review 


1078. Go over again Lessons 176-185; make sure now that you have really mastered 
them. Here are a few suggestions for your reviews: 


1. Vocabulary: Check your mastery of the 45 new memory words. 
2. Text: Reread the 136 lines of text, making sure that you recognize all 
the forms. 
5. Story: 
a. How did Odysseus try to safeguard his men from the danger on the 
island? 


b. Why did the Greeks draw up their boat on the morning following their 
arrival instead of at once? 


c. What was the situation after a month on the island? 
ad. How did the Sun-god regard the eating of his cattle? 
e. Describe the final doom of the crew. 
4. Criticism: 
a. Was Odysseus in any way blameworthy for the fate that overtook his 
comrades? Prove your answer by references to the text. 
b. How would you have answered the argument of Eurylochus (in Lesson 
179)? 
c. Granting the mythological suppositions of the story, what would you 
judge to be the kind and degree of the sailorst moral guilt? 
5. Grammar: Explain the principles of crasis. 
6. Composition: Translate accurately: 
ae The cloud-gatherer Zeus told the Sun-god that the ship of Odysseus 
would be shattered by his whirling thunderbolt. 
b. He was angry at his men because of the oath which they swore but 
forgot. 
c. For them, the desire of food and drink became greater than their 
desire of life. 


1079. ATHENIAN EDUCATION: 


"Given the right education," Plato wrote, "man is the most peaceful 
and god-like of living beings; but if he lacks adequate good training, he 


is the most savage beast on earth." (Laws 766a). 


The wisdom of this remark, founded on man's vast capacities for 


good and for evil because of his free will and creative intellect, agrees 
with the general attitude of the Greeks toward education. For them, it 
means not merely the accumulation of facts and practical skills, but essen- 


tially a process of balanced self-realization, an unfolding of all those 
specifically human powers which make man man. 


Education's goal, especially at Athens, was to prepare for the 
right enjoyment of leisure on the highest human plane and the right use of 
onets talents for one's own and the commcn good. It was primarily educa- 
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tion for the good life, the life of reason and virtue; its fruit was that 
well-being of character and personality which may be trusted to flow over 
into well-doing in the conduct of private life and public services. The 
proof of good education was, according to Plato and Aristotle, "the devel- 
oped habit of consistently and almost instinctively taking pleasure or 
offense in the right things." This implies a trained sensitivity to beauty, 
good taste, refinement of standards, and sound moral principles dominating 
one's every reaction and activity. From this would flow happiness, a higher 
enjoyment of life, and that nobility of character which makes a citizen both 
a credit and an asset to the state. 


The emphasis in Athenian education was on reason and moral training 
rather than on mere intellect, though this too was amply cultivated. Tech- 
nical or vocational skills were learned at home, on the apprentice system. 
The school concerned itself essentially with imparting that liberal educa- 
tion which opens the mind to an appreciation of universal truths and human 
problems in the large. How fruitful this system was can be judged from the 
unrivalled fertility of little Greece in producing world-shaping giants of 
thought and culture. 


Schools at Athens were private institutions, not state-controlled. 
The child began his schooling at about six, being escorted to class by a 
trusted old slave called the "pedagogue" (cp. #179), whose duty it was to 
carry little Aristocles' books and see that he got into no mischief. For 
six or eight years, the child would study reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and learn to play the lyre or the flute. Not having any written textbooks, 
he would be taught to memorize large sections of Homer, Hesiod, and Aesop, 
which would then be explained and commented on by the teacher and serve as 
a springboard for filling’ out the whole picture of life, history, learning 
and national ideals. So well was the memory trained that these passages 
of literature would often remain in the mind for life, a constant source of 
renewed enjoyment and instruction. In fact, it was not rare for a Greek to 
be able to recite the whole of Homer from memory (over 28,000 lines!). 
Naturally enough, it was on Homer that the entire Greek educational system 
was based. His outlook permeated all Greek thinking. 


For the poor, this elementary education, lasting to about the age 
of twelve or fourteen, was generally all that could be afforded; but it was 
a good basis for intelligent living, and satisfied the majority. Sons of 
wealthier parents would, however, proceed to secondary education for several 
more years, up to the two-year period of military service at 18. Music and 
gymnastics, geometry, geography, drawing, advanced studies of literature and 
rhetoric, and discussions of political and ethical principles were the main 
subjects of study in this (so to speak) high school and college period of a 
young Athenian's education. 


Advanced studies in mathematics, philosophy, science, statecraft 
would then be available for the talented upper levels of young intellectuais. 
For the others, general adult education was obtainable from the lectures of 
traveling professors,, such as the sophists Gorgias, Protagoras, Hippias, 
Prodicus, and others, who specialized in teaching (for a set fee) a gentle- 
man's knowledge of practically everything, but especially the pragmatic 
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techniques making for success, such as How to win friends and influence 
people, or How to talk your way out of any lawsuit, or How to make everyone 
else seem ignorant by comparison. Like most popular education even today, 
these lecture courses were often superficial and showy rather than- searching 
studies of truth in itself; aimed more at producing practical material re- 
sults than at a sincere pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, whether 
Pleasant or 'useful' or not. As such, they were vigorously denounced by the 
brilliant philosophers Plato and Aristotle, who were the real intellectual 
leadérs of Greece and the greatest of ancient teachers. 


Merely to live in classical Athens was a liberal education. In the 
midst of all that eager ferment of thought and originality characteristic 
of Greek culture at its best, mingling with so many men of genius and their 
works of art or literature, surrounded on all sides by glorious works of 
beauty, the citizen of Athens must have been constantly uplifted by noble 
ideas and stimulated to vigorous mental activity. "Athens," Pericles could 
justly boast, "is the school of Greece." Even more truly was it the school 
of every Athenian, fulfilling, as no other city ever has, Plato's ideal of 
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1080 MEMORIZE: 


? ¢ ? 7 
QYYEALN, NG message; news QtpVYETOS, OV barren 


&uBpotoc, ov fragrant; immortal oxedtn, ne raft 


1081.TEXT: 
Loyalty and Release 


956 GAN eywdpw meTpynot Kai yioveoor Kalilor, 
» 
movtov er atpuyerov SepKouevos, adyeor POivar , 
) 40 v4 > e , 4 } 4 A 
VOOTOV OOUPOLEVOS T ipEelpomEvOS rE LoéaOat 
a ¥ A > 9» y 
as aoxov, ™S T alepy €€NSopar NMATA TavTa. 
960 ¥y A A e 4 , yy 5 9 >” > A 
eva pev ETTAETES EVOY ELTEdOY, ElaTa Oo aiel 
daxpvor Severkov, Ta por auBpota Saxe Kadupa - 
> 
GAN’ Ore O67) Gyddardv por emuTAdpevor Eros AAOED, 
“ , 4 > b 4 > 4 4 
Kat Tore Oy pe ExeAevoev EToTpYVOVaTA veecOat, 
N e > 9 “4 “a ‘N 4 > 4 > + a ae, 
Zynvos ur ayyeAins, 7 Kal voos €rpamer avurys. 
4 
965 eure O El TEINS TOAVOETpOU, TOAAG 8 CdwxKer, 
~ N 4 € 4 \ ¥ y 4 
otrov Kat peOv dv, Kal apBpora eipara eooer - 
Ss 
ovpov d€ mpoenKev amypovd TE ALapov Te. 


S€pxouat I look, I behold NLov, ovo¢ [in pl.:] seashore, strand 
Sevw I moisten THe ipw I desire, I long 
€ EASouat I am desirous of ALACOS, n, Ov warm 
Emt-meAouat, etc. I come on or round; ueOv [n. indecl.] wine 
[ptc.:] revolving oySoatos, n, ov eighth 
tntaete¢ [adv.] for seven years modvSeouo¢, ov having many bonds, sturdy 


EToC¢, e€o¢ year 


1082.NOTES: 


962. &n dySoatov: Sn and oy are scanned as one syllable by synezesis. 
964. ETPANET : a second aorist of tpenw with passive meaning. 
966. Eooev: understand we. 


1083 .COMMENT: 


956. An impasse is reached. Odysseus will not give in to Calypso, 
and she in turn will not allow him to leave the island. So, day after day, 
he sits idly by the sea, eating his heart out with loneliness and longing for 
home and the company of his beloved wife. 


959. A picture, surely, of amazing conjugal love and devotion that 
would compare favorably with the conduct of many professed Christians. 
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960. Seven years! Time, which is the acid test of every good reso- 
lution, had tried Odysseus and found him true gold. 


963. Suddenly, there is a change. In the eighth year, Calypso un- 
expectedly tells him he is free to go, with her blessing and her assistance. 
Homer tells us elsewhere that Zeus, finally having mercy on the undeserved 
plight of the hero, sent Hermes to order the nymph to release him. However, 


it would seem from her generous acquiescence, that her own selfish love had 
finally been conquered by her admiration of the sheer nobility of the man. 


1084.WORD STUDY: 
ETESIAN (yearly, in annual cycles, e.g., the etesian winds of the Mediter- 
ranean regions). 
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1085 MEMORIZE: 


aduvoc, Nn, Ov. thick-thronging; Evootx8wv, ovog earth-shaker 
vehement [epithet of Poseidon] 
"AAutvooc, ov Alcinous [king of VnXw, vngovar, vntaunv I swim 


Phaeacians | optvw, --, dpiva TI agitate 
yneew, ynenow, ynenoa I rejoice at) Gaines, WY Phaeacians 


1086 . TEXT: 
Poseidon Strikes Again 
e N de \ 5 , \ r , ¥ , 
ENTG O€ Kal O€Ka eV TA€OY NMaTa TOVTOTTOPEVW), 
> S 4 >) b | y WW a 
OxTwKadekaTy 5 epavyn opea oKLOEvTA 
, 3 , , > 
970 yains AAKuoov, yyOynce S€ wou dirov yTop 
S , » N y y , 9 ~ 
VoLOpw: 7 yap eweddov ere Evverew Oar dilui 
ToNXn, TH TW II Oawy € (yO 
nN, THY pot Erwpae Iloatedawy evociyIwy, 
9 3 , 9 4 a > 
OS poe Ehoppnaas ave“ous Katédnoe KedEvOou, 
¥y Q\ 4 ~~ 
wpwev d€ Odrhacaay aféadaror, ovd€ Tt Kua 
yoo» AN Sy ae , , 
975 €LU CTL OKXEOLNS adiva oTEvayovTa héper Oar. 
QN QA ¥y 
THy pev errerta Aveda SuecKkédac’- airap eya ye 
4 4 ~ v4 y 
yNXOpEVOS méya AatTwa SieTMaAyor, Oppa pe yaty 
, >) id y ¥ 4, Q y 
Painkwy eTéeNaooe hepwv aveuds TE kal vdwp. 
ade€opato¢s, ov portentous, terrible, endless Em-opvvpt, etc. I rouse (upon) 
Sta-oxtdvnut, --, 5ta-oxedaca I scatter, I “xata-d5ew, etc. I bind, I hinder from 
shatter Euv-etut: fut. inf.: Evyv-eoeobat I am 
Sta-tunyw, --, 5ta-tuayov I cut in two, I (joined) with 
cut through OxTW-Kult-SExUTOS, nN, ov eighteenth 
S5vouopes, ov doomed to an evil fate, ill- movtonopevw I sail the see 
starred 
1087 .NOTES: 


975. ela: from éaw. Take UVa as subject, and understand EWE. 


1088.COMMENT: 


968. For seventeen uneventful,wearying days he sails slowly but suc- 
cessfully eastward, and on the eighteenth is rejoiced to sight an unknown 
island. Land again! 


Sy Evvececbat: This word is frequently used in the sense of being 
with one as a traveling companion, and in that sense fits in well with the 
gloomy presentiment of Odysseus. 


156 


Waves. 


Waves. 


976. Mercilessly, Poseidon scatters the raft and hurls him into the 


Not yet, though, will Odysseus give up; he starts swimming stoutly 
across the gulf, trying to take advantage of the direction of the wind and 


| 


| 


f \ 4 
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1089 


MEMORIZE: 


GuBpooLoc, nN, OV fragrant (é)etdopar, = S95 (&) Evoapnv I appear, 
aneLpWV, OV boundless I seem (like to) 


1090 .TEXT: 
A Long Swim and a Long Sleep 
¥ , > » , “4 a >» » A ld 
eva ké wp exPaivovta Bijoato Kup emt yépoou, 
4 \ aN Ne \ » , 4 P 
980 TETPNS TpOS peyadnot Badrov Kal aTEpTEL KWPw 
+) > 9 id A , a 9 7arG 
akXt avayacoapevos vnxov madi, Nos emndVov 
a ~ ¥ 
€S TOTALOV, TH O1 OL E€LDATO YWPOS ApLoTos, 
A “ ‘N > > 
AElLoS TETPAwY, Kal ETL OKETTAS HY AVELOLO. 
? 
> > »¥ 4 > AN 5 > 4 ‘ 
ex 8° érecov Oupnyepewr, eri 8 auBpooin vv§ 
95 Av. eyo o amavevbe Sumeréos totapovo 
> N \ A 
éxBas év Oapvoror karédpafor, apdt dé dvAAa 
9 , g \ N > » M4 a 
novoduny: varvov O€ Oeds Kat ametpova yever. 
, Ss 
ev0a ev ev dvdAXovor HiAov TeTiNLEvos NTOpP 
\ > 3A \ , > 
eVdov TavyvyLos Kal é7 WW Kal péeoov nmap. 
Md a a 4 Md ‘ 9 > A 
900“ OciNeTo T HEALOS Kal Ee yAUKUS UTVOS avnKeD. 
ava-yatouot, -~, Gva-yaooauny I drew beck Ocuvo¢c, ov bush, enmrub 
Cv-tnut, etc. I loose; I leave €Tunyopewy, ov Tekin. & fight for life, 
atecnnc, €¢ jeyless, peinful rellyin. 
Bicouct, Bincouet, Binocuny I force xc TO-Ec:cOavw, --, xarG-Epabov I fall esleep 
Sethouce I draw towards evenin® NETS, n, OV smooth, free from. 
Sttnetne, €0¢ ledi.| rain-fed Kevvwextoc, n, ov ell nicht long 
éx-Be. i vw, ete. 1 £0 cut, Ico. forth TETINUC. t lL. @2FIEVE 
1091.NOTES: 


979. ne: makes the indicative contrary-to-fact. 
983. ént: (adv.) "at hand." 
984. Transl.: "Coming out of the water I fell down, gasping for breath..." 


1092 .COMMENT: 


980. Caught by the breakers, he is very nearty dashed against a sec-— 
tion of jagged rocks, and only with difficuity does he manage to swim back 
and seek a better spot. 


984. Fortunately, he was just able to make the bank before the sud- 
den darkness of the Mediterranean feil upon him. A few minutes later it 
might have been impossible for him to get to shore without serious injury. 


985. Sttneteéoc: Fed by rain from the sky, which was often identified 
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with Zeus. 
989. After his seventeen days and nights on the raft and his 
struggle in the water, it is not surprising that he slept so soundly. 


1093. WORD STUDY: 
AMBROSIAL (fragrant, heavenly--of foods or scents). 
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1094 {MEMORIZE: 


jutovoc, ov [f.] mule 


annvn, Ns w2gon 
WEAW, PEATNOW, HEANOA I am a care to 


dpaptonw, &poopat, apoa or apapov 
I fit together; I am fitted with TpELS, Tpta three 


We now for a time leave Odysseus sleeping quietly in the thicket, while 
the scene is shifted to the palace of Alcinous, king of the Phaeacians, to 
whose land Odysseus has just come. Up to this point in our story, Homer 
has allowed Odysseus to give his own account of his adventures; but now 
the poet takes over and speaks in his own person. 

As the curtain rises, we see a young and strikingly beautiful girl, 
Nausicaa, princess of the Phaeacians, speaking to her father: 


1095.TEXT: 
Enter the Princess 


991 “arama did’, ovx av Oy por edoTrAiooeELas arAYHY 
e N Lid 9 \ 9 > ] ¥ 
vimAnv evKuKAOY, va KAUTA ElaT aywpat 
€s ToTapoyv TAUYEOVTA, TA [LOL PEPUTMPLEVA KELTAL ; 
Kat d€ WOl a’TW EOLKE PETA TPwTOLOLY €OVTA 
N / \ x. & > » 
993 BovAdas Bovdevey kafapa xpot eyuat ExorTa. 
, , , e > A , , 
mevTe O€ TOL ido vies Evi pEyapoLs yeyaacy, 
ot dv” dmviovtes, Tpets 5° NiDeor Oadeovres - 
e > > AN 3 4 , Ad > » 
ot 5° ater €O€Novor vedmAUTA ElyLaT EXOVTES 
> N ¥ “ > 9 ie ‘ 4 , 
és xopov epxecOar- ta 8’ €un ppevi mavta péunrev. 
2 » ’ ¥ ‘ \ , ’ A 
1000 os epatT : atdeTo yap Oadepdv yapov e€ovopnvar 
N , e \ , ‘4 N > ] 4 4 
Tatpt dilw. 06 d€ TavTa vos Kai apeiBeTo pvOw - 


9 


6 ¥v e , 4 , y ¥ 
OUTE ToL NuLovwY POovew, TEKOS, OVTE TEV GAAoU. 
epxev, aTap Tou duwes EhomAiccovow amnvyv 
e Q 37 e 4 > | ~ 9) 
vinAnv €vkukXopv, UTEPTEPLN apapuLav. 


ctdouat [= ct5€ouat | I feel embarrassment, VEOTAUTOG, Ov newly-weshed 


I blush 
eE-ovouatvw, —, €&-ovounva I (utter the) 
name, I menticn aloud 
EUxuXOS, ov well-whneeled 
Ey-ondh (Cw, -onALCOW, —ONALCOa 1 prepare 
ni@eos, ov an unmarried youth 


Oudxe8w 1 flourish, I am in the prime of life 


ucbapoc, r, ov clean, spotless 


onviw I wed, I am married 

nenna "father," "daddy" 

nevte five 

nrOvw, TAVVEW, TACVa I wash 

cunaw: pf. wid.: fpepunwuat I er dirty, 1 


become soiled 


UNEPTECIN, n¢ receptecle (fixed or ae wacc:! 


¢Govew | em besrudjine of 


1096 .NOTES: 
994. dovta: instead of agreeing with oot, it apparently agrees with o€ 
understood as subject accusative of BovAevetv. 


999. péepnAev: perfect of péAw with present force. 
1000. OaAEpov: marriage in the bloom of youth, "her maidenly marriage." 


1004. dpapvtav: perfect participle of dpaptonw. 


1097 .COMMENT: 

991. This delightful little speech, written, we must not allow our- 
selves to forget, almost three thousand years ago, ought to impress us with 
the truth of the worn-out saying that times change but people do not. Would 
you say that the general approach of the Phaeacian princess is a great deal 
different from that of the American girl asking her father for the loan of 
his convertible for an errand, the nature of which she is somewhat reluctant 
for her father to inquire into? 


999. It was not thought extraordinary for a Homeric king or princess 


@ r 
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1098 |MEMORIZE: 


éSwdn, ne food Cevyv0ut , revtw, Cevta I yoke 
éAatov, ov olive oil vila, WY reins 

Eo@NS, Nto¢g clothing OaAapOS, OV bed-room, store-room 
EVEEOTOS, (Nn), Ov well-polished “oupn, ns girl, daughter 


1099 .TEXT: 
A Picnic—Lunch 


x 2 3 N 4 > 4 ‘\ A 4 
1005 OS eiTav Ouwerow EexéKXeTO, Tol d€ TiPorTo. 
e N y 9 9 “ ¥ > 4 e 4 
Ol pev ap EKTOS Gpakay evTpoYoY HuLovEiny 
9 r e , Q’ 9 Cevéa Q’ e 9 9 4 
wieov, nucovouvs 8 virayov Cevgav GO um amyy7. 
kovpn 5° €x Oarapoo dépev exOyra daeivyv. 
‘\ ‘\ A 4 > 4 > 9 9» 4 
Kat Thy pev KateOnkey éevE€oTw em arHvn, 
4 > 9 4 > =f 4? 9 ‘\ 
loo peyTnp & éy Kioty erider pevoerke edwdiv 
, 3 > » , > > > ¥ 
mavtoinyv, ev 8° oa Tide, év 8° olvoy eyevev 
b a 9 3 4 . a, >: 3 4 > 93 4 
ATKW EV alyeiw* KoUpYN O eEmEeBNOAT amnVNs. 
~ A 4 b] 4 e “ ¥y 
daxev b€ ypvaen ev ANKVOw vypdv EdaLoP, 
4 “ > (4 4 
hos xutlwoaito ov apdimddo.or yuvarkiv. 
e > ¥ 4 XN e 4 ld 
101s 4 O E€AaBev paotiya Kat nvia ovyadderTa, 
e Y ? ? >” 9 An N 9 , 
nptovo. de mérovto gd€pov 6 eobyTa Kat avryp, 
b ] ¥ hd -~ \ 39 4 4 ¥ 
OUK OLNV, aa TH YE Kal audioAot Kiov adXat. 


otyelos, n, ov Of e goat; of goatskin ucotte, Tyo¢, [f.] whip 

EvTPOYOS, ov having ¢00d wheels MEVOELKNG, EC heart-satisfying, pleasing 
AULOVELOS, n, ov drawn by mules OmAEW I set ready, I prepare 

Katc-TttOnut, etc. I set down Ovov, ov fin pl.] cooked meats, relish 
x(Otr,, n¢ box, chest un-ayw, etc. I leed under (the yoke) 
AnxvOo0¢, ov [f.] oil-flesk XUTAOW, XUTAWOW, yUTAWOX I anoint 


1100.NOTES: 


1007. Sn’: they harnessed them under the yoke to the wagon. 


? f e e ¢ e e e e 
1012. eneBnoat : a first aorist of Batvw, unusual in the intransitive sense 
here. 


1013. XPVvoEN: synezesis. 


1014. hog: with a purpose idea. (Cp. the Irish: "Come here till I whack youl’ 
1017. &AAat: i.e., "also," "besides." 


1101 .COMMENT: 


lO1O. Her mother bringing out the picnic lunch, not forgetting the 
relish, adds the last homey touch to the scene. 
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1013. Olive oil was used extensively in Greece as a sort of soap, 
and as a tonic and protection for the skin. 


1015. It would seem that the wagon used was so small that it could 
not conveniently accommodate more than the clothes and the princess. der 
attendants probably walked along beside or behind it. 


1102.WORD STUDY: 


ZEUGMA (a figure of speech in which one verb or adjective is joined or 
"yoked! to two nouns, to one of which it has a related but not quite normal 
applicability, e.g., 'They ate the rich food and sparkling wine!) --CHEST 
(a box; the lung-box of the body). 


LESSON 192 
1103 JMEMORIZE: 


Epic, tdoc strife; rivalry NEPLHGAANC, EG Very beautiful 
Mada pw, Mabapew, uaenpa I cleanse oevw, --, (0)oeva or (0)ovuunv I set 
AoEW, AOECOW, hOEO( 6) a [frequently in motion, I drive; [mid.] I rush 
contracts to Aovw, etc.] I wash xetw, Xptoouat, xptoa I anoint 
1104.TEXT: 
All Work-- 


e > 9 N ~ es 44> & 
ai 5° ore dx) TmoTrapoto poov mepiKadd€” tKovTo, 
> & 


evO’ 7 Tow mTAUVOL HoaY Ernetavoi, ToAV 8° Vdwp 
1020 KaAov virekmpopeey pada TEep puTdovTa Kabypat, 
yy > ] 9 > e 4 A e 4 > 4 
évO” ai y ptovous ev UTEKTPOEAVTTAY aTrHVNS. 
Kal Tas ev Oevay ToTayov mapa SuwyHevTa 
y »y 4 ‘\ > 9 > 93 4 
Tpwyew aypwotw pedindéa: Tai 8° aw amrnvys 
4 N 9 \ 93 ld 4 >) 
elata YEepotv EXovTO Kat EoPopeoy pedav vowp, 
1028 oTerBov 5° ev BdOporar Bows Epida mpodepova'at. 
avrap érei mAUVay Te KaOnpay TE pia TavTa, 
e 4 4 “\ ~ 9 e * 4 
é€eins TéTaoav mapa Ov ados, nye padiora 
Aduyyas Trott xépoov amomAvveoke Oahacoa. 
e A 4 N 4 4 % 9 4 
ai d€ Noeoodpevar Kal ypioapevar Atm €Aatw 
1030 Setrvov éereO” ethovto Tap OYOnow TroTrapoco, 
eyzata 8° HEeAloLlo pevov TEPOHMEVAL avy. 


dypwott¢, tog clover, grass TMAvvoc, ov place for weshinz, washiny- 


amo-nAbvw I wash away from myself, I wash trougt. 


- REO-FEpU, etc. I display 
cona, wv defilement, dirt 
cunaw I am dirty, I am soiled 
otetBw I trample, I tread on 


Stvnerc, eoou, ev eddying, swirling 
ETINETAVOS, Ov never-failing, ever-flowing 
EG-TOCEW I brine in , 
ae repeat [pres. inf. tepomevat] I dry 
oie: rAgiyyoc feo) gebbie ie I sewn, 1 Crop 

UN-EX-TLO-ADW, Etc. I loose itim uncer 


end cut, I] releesce 


Atna fadv.] richly, plenteously 
oyOn, n¢ bark, shore 


¢ rd 
~ Z ~ Lh-Ex=RCO=Cew 2. Glew up ‘end cut Seen che 
TAVVW, TALVEW, TADVGE I wash PO-F ES Le eked GUL PGs de 
ec ree 


1105.NOTES: 


1020. funaovta: understand efpata. 
1024. pedav: "dark," even thougn clear (HOA0V) , because of its dectn. 
Sdwp: place to whicn (# 18 d,2). 
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., €& elpatuv. 
is still the subject. 


1026. funa: i. 
1031. pevov: a 


te 8) 


~106.COMMENT: 

1019. Apparently regular basins had been hollowed out alongside the 
river and lined with stone. At either end, openings would be made so that 
the water of the river could be cnanneled to flow tnrougn them in a steady 
stream. 


1025. They trample the clothes with their feet to loosen the dirt, 
gaily vying with one another to see who can tread most vigorously and most 
quickly, making a sort of game out of the work. 

1930. The picture of the girls having their picnic luncn on the 
grassy bank of the river is another proof of the marvelous way that Homer 


seems to make his characters thoroughly human. In few pieces of worid lit- 
erature will you find people so charmingly natural and true to life as in 


Homer. 


-107.WORD STUDY: 


ERISTIC (disputatious, prone to controversy) --CHRISM (a consecrated oil used 
for ritual anointing in the Sacrament of Confirmation). 


Fogany 


HOMERIC CHARIOT 


(From Colum, Tale of Troy,p.vii,courtesy Macmillan) 


1108} MEMORIZE: 
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YAauuwnic, t5o0g flashing-eyed upndeyvov, ov veil 
[epithet of Athene] AEvuWAEVOG, ov white-armed: 


Sun, nS 


1109. TEXT: 


Cycovow“os, ov haunting the fields 


handmaid Navovnaa, ag Nausicaa 

Edkagoc, ov [f.] deer Itvoow, ntvtw, ntvé§a I fold 

NYEOUAL, NYNOopat , Hyjnoapnv IT lead, peta [adv.] easily, at ease 
I guide 


1035 


1040 


1045 


--and Some Play 


> N > \ , , 5 ld ‘N > 4 

avTap émet oitov Tapper Opwat TE Kal avry, 
4 ‘\ > ¥ dy b ] ‘\ 4 ~ 

opaipy tat 6 ap emalov amo Kpydeupva Badovoat: 

ite Q 4 , y A 
Tho. d€ Navoixda AevKwAEvos NpKeTO poms. 

9 >¥ > > » 9 , 

on 0 “Apreuts elou KaT ovpea loxéarpa, 

a \ fh 4 a 9 , 
H Kata TyvyeTov TEpLLLNKETOY 77 EpvpavObov, 
TEPTOMEVN KATpOLOL Kal wWKEins EAAoLCL? - 

~ , 9 , ~ ‘\ b ] 4 
Tn 5€ O° apa vipdat, Kovpar Atos alyLOYOLO, 
aypovopor tailovor, yeynbe Sé te péva Anta: 
Tacdwy 8° vmép nH ye Kapy ever NOE péeTwTa, 
pea T apryvwrn médeTaL, Kaha O€ TE TAC AL: 

Tt 9 > 9» 4 4 4 > 4 
Osn y apdurodAooe peréemrpere tapOevos aduns. 
adv’ ore 5x) ap’ epweddNe dA oikdvde veer Bau 

Cevfao nutovous mrvéacad TE eluata Kadd, 
ev0’ aur add’ evonae Bed, yAavxamis "AOnry, 
€ b | ‘ ¥ ¥ > 9 4 , 

ws ‘Odvaevs €ypoito dou 7 evamida Kovpny, 

n ol PaijKkwv avdpov Todi yno ato. 


vr 


WETC-NEETW i em pre-eninent among 


Couns, ntoc [edj.] unwedced uetwtov, ov fcrehead 


Celyvwtos, nN, ov known, reco.in’ 7eble uoAnmn, NG play; singing 


écyw, Colw, éeta I make beginning cf, I 


iced <cLt 


"Fouuav@o¢, ov Erimanthus [a mountain in 


fchaea | 


events, tdo¢ [adj.] fair, beautiful 
Anta, 00¢ Leto [mother of Apollo and 


artemis | 


ovcoc, €0¢ mountein 

nmottw I play, I sport 

TAPE VO, ov [f.] maiden, virgin 

NECLUNKETOC, n, ov Of sreat height, lofty 

ogutca, n¢ bell 

[noyetos, ov Tryetus [a mountain above 
perte | 
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1110.NOTES: 


1032. tappeev: aorist passive third plural- indicative (with irregular ending) 
of tTEpnw. | 

1033. dno: adverbial, with Padovoar. 

1034. ofn: transl.: "just as." 

1037. tepnopevn: "taking delight in." 

1038. tH: with Ga. 


1039. yeynOe: perfect, with present force, of ynOew. 

1040. dnép: adverbial. 

1041. na@oot: understand elotv, Notice that an independent clause is used 
instead of a concessive clause ("althougn"). 

1045. &vonoe: "thought other things," "planned otherwise." 

1046. wc: "namely, how...." 

1047. ot: "who might be guide for him." 


1111.COMMENT: 
1033. The game is thought to have been played by tossing a ball un- 


A READING COURSE IN HOMERIC GREEK 


1044. Wnen the princess was beginning to think of folding the clothes 
and harnessing up to go home, Athene interferes to bring nelp to Odysseus, 
her faithful worshiper. 


1112.WORD STUDY: 
HEGEMONY (leadership, priority of power, as 'An aim of the Communist Party 


is to establish Russian hegemony throughout the world'); EXEGESIS (a 'lead- 
ing out' of the meaning of some scriptural or other text by explaining its 
‘background and significance) --ARCH-CONSPIRATOR (the chief or 'leading! con- 
spirator, ARCH-ENEMY, ARCH-BISHOP; ARCHITECT (téxtwv, builder, hence ‘chief- 
builder, master-builder who plans and directs the whole), ARCHITECTURE; 
ANARCHY ('lack of leadership,' confusion due to absence of or revolt against 
central authority). 
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L113 JMEMORIZE: 


ADI, ns shout Sppatvw, --y Spunva I ponder 
2 zz Zz 
auw, avow, Goa I shout 


L114. TEXT: 
An Eventful Encounter 


oatpay erat eppupe pet apdpimodov Bactreta - 
Gudirddov pev apapte, Babein 8° euBare divy- 
€ > os AN ‘ ¥ e > »¥ ~ > , 
1050 at O° emi paxpov avoav: 6 0° eypero dtos Odvacevs, 
é{dpevos 8° @ppaive kata Ppéva Kat Kata Bupov: 


rf Gained aS d / > A ’ A © 7 ; 
W@ pou eyo, Téewv avTe BpoTwv Es yatay Kav ; 


a 


a) Ld > e id N y 9 \ v4 
A p oy vBpioral te Kat ayptor ovde dikacor, 
ne dirdgevor kal ogi vdos €att Geovdys ; 
9 vd , b 4 ~ 3 4 
10s ws TE pe Koupawy apdnrvoe Bnrus aurn, 
vupddwy, at €xovo Opewy almeva kapnva 
Kal THYaS TOTAPLOV Kal TOE TOLHEVTA. 
i) a b ] v4 b ] Q \ 9 , 
i vv tov avOpwrwr cit oxedov avdnEevTar; 
» | > ] y 93 b ] ‘\ b ‘\ 4 b) \ 'd 99 
ahd ay €ywv avTos TELPyHTOpaL NOE LOwpa. 
t > \- , € , A > 5 , 
1060 Os elrav Odpvwv vredvceto dios Odvacers, 
b “A > , , ‘N , 
éx muKwys © vans mropOov Kage XELpL TAYXELY 
4 e ¢ / N xu 4 4 
dvdAwy, WS PUTaLTO TEPL Xpot pydEa PwTos. 


QLNELVOS, n, OV high, lofty [Mloo¢, €o¢ water-meadow 

OUG-EPYOUAL, etc. I come around, I surround TOLNELS, EOOG, Ev erassy 

CVBENELS, Eooa, Ev using ‘mortal) speech RTOPGOS, ov branch 

Baothkera, n¢ queen, princess bvouat, --, Pvioauny I protect, I hide 
Sivn, n¢ whirlpool, eddy o¢gautpa, n¢ dall 

Eu-Bardw, etc. I throw in UBptotns, Go wanton, violent 

Bauvoc, ov bush bno-Suouat, --, bmo-S0counv I come forth 


Beovdnc, €¢ god-fearing from 


Cc ea ¢tho-Eetvos, ov well-disposed to strangers, 


undoc, £0¢ falways pl.] nakedness hospitable 


KnYN, TC spring 


LL11L5.NOTES: 


1048. WET: "towards" or "at." 
1049. G&apte: the subject of this and épfadAe is still BactAeta. 
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1050. ént paxpov: “over a great (distance)," i.e., "loudly." 

1051. ELOUEVOG: here, of course, "sitting up." 

1052. ® por éyw: an exclamation, revresenting some such idea as "alas for me! 
Woe is me!" 
tewv: synezesis. 
(uavw: We would expect a perfect; but the present result is emphasized 
at the expense of the action required to produce it. 

1053. of: understand etot. 

1055. &c: "as of girls." 
@nAvc: i.e., "shrill." 

1059. Tédwuat: not a mere future fact as NELpNOOAL, but an exhortation to do 
something. 

1062. nept xpot: "so that it (being tied) around his person...." 


1116 .COMMENT : 


1050. After the careful build-up, the action itself takes place ina 
flash--they scream; he awakes; his rescue is under way. 


1118{MEMORIZE: 
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dAun, 7S [dat. sg. dant] defence; Selnvoyt, Setkw, Setta I show 
prowess AEWV, OVTOG lion 
GAun, nS brine, briny crust opepdsareoc, n, ov frightful, 


Gvta [w. gen.] before, opposite terrible 
datw I light up; [pass.] I blaze 


“119 TEXT: 
Odysseus Comes Forth 
A N y Ld b ] Y 4 
Bn 8” (wey ws TE A€wv Opewitpomos adxi TreTroLBas, 
9 > 3F 3 ec» \ 3°» Y , ew 
Os T Elo UdpeEvos Kal aypeEvos, Ev € Ol OTE 
, > AN e N , A 397 
106s | OaleTaL: avTap 0 Bovot perépyxeTar 7 Olecou 
9A b ] b | a > 4 vd 7 e N 
NE eT aypoTepas €AXadous: KéAeTat O€ € yaoTnp 
*X , \ 9 \ 5 , b A 
Lnvwy TEepyoovTa Kal €s TuUKLVOY Oopov EdOeELD - 
* "08 ‘N , 9 , »y 
ws Odvaevs Koupnot €vihoKaporo eweddev 
4 4 
pigeoar yupvos wep édv: ypew yap ixave. 
iiephihion © whgesde habe dt 
1070 OLE S$ O aUTnOL Pavyn KEeKakwpevos adpn, 
, >, » 
tpecoav 6° adAvdis GAAn en’ Hidvas mpodbyxovaas. 
od > a ) a 4 4, ~ N > ) 4 
oln 6° *AXKwvdov Ouyarnp péve ™ yap A@nvy 
A 4 > N N An XN 9 > 4 9 , 
apoos evt Ppeot Onke Kat ex d€os EtAETO yulwv. 
A b ] y 4 e N 4 > 
aTn 8° avra cxopevyn: 6 d€ peppypiEev ’OSvaceis, 
A 4 4 \ b ] 4 4 
1075 9 youvwy Aicaotto haBwv evadrida Kovpyy, 
+) ¥ bd 4 9 ‘N 4 
1) QUTWS ETEETOLW ATOTTAOG LELALY loLoLY 
4 > > vd , N 9 vd 
Aiooour’, et deiEere TOA Kai Ejuata Solty. 
GYCOTEPOS, Nn, ov wild “xax0W; pf. mid.: xexaxwuat 1 outrage, 1 
GdAAVSLS (&AAN): some one way, others befoul 
another way UET-EOYOUaL, etc. I mingle with 
amoctaSa standing sloof, at a distance OpECITpogos, ov mountein-bred 
YuuUvoOG, n, ov naked, uncovered Keo-exw, etc. I reject, I jut out 
evonts, t60¢ fair, beautiful TeEW, --, TOEGCOK I flee (in fright) 
niwyv, ovo¢ [in pl.] seashore, strend te | reir; !pess.:] I em rained upon 
Bupcos, €0¢ courage, daring 
1129.NOTES: 
1063. nenovewec: perfect participle of TEL OW (with present sense) meaning 


1064. 


here "I trust in." - 
A&nNuevoG: passive participle of &npt. (cp. vopevoc). 
Ev: adverbial--—"within," i.e., with the inner fire of savage hunger 
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and excitement. 
1067. nat: "even." 
nmuutvov Soyov: the carefully-closed fold. 
1069. {uave: understand uptv. 
1074. otn &vtaz; "sne stood facing him." 
OXOPEVN: i.é., from flight. 
1075. youvwv: partitive genitive after AapPavw when it means 'I take hold 
of.! 


COMMENT: 


1063 ff. The Homeric simile is imaginative rather than intellectual; 
it presents a comclete nicture rather than merely the scientifically ana- 
lysed soint of similarity. The main point of comparison here is the neces— 
sity that drove both the lion and the Greek to do something rather desperate. 
A secondary point is the consternation that would seize the unsuspecting 
sheep, on the one hand, and, on the other, the unsuspecting girls. 


1070. This line is thought to have been made especially harsh in 
sound, tO matcn the idea expressed in it. 


1072. It is not surprising that the girls should have been frightened 
by the sight ne presented; yet the young princess refuses to flee and holds 
her ground, facing nim. The poet explains this as tne inspiration of Atnene, 
but such an explanation is really nothing more tnan the mytnological exter- 
nalization of psycnology. Nausicaa was a giri of high character and spirit. 
Besides, any girl wno had grown up with five brothers would inevitably have 
a more masculine and fearless attitude toward men. 


1075. Fhis custom, for one begging a favor to clasp the knees of 
nis exnected benefactor as a sign of humble supplication, was the universal 
practice of the Greeks and would not in itself surprise Nausicaa. What 
Odysseus feared was that the maiden would be frightened and run away if he 
approached too near with his present savage appearance, or mignt misinter- 
pret his action and become angered. 


1077. Odysseus could hardly fail to notice the clothes laid out con- 
Spicuously to dry. 


ll22.WORD STUDY: 


GYMNASIUM, GYMNASTICS (because the ancients took their exercise lightly clad. 


1-123 {MEMORIZE: 


etSos, e0¢ 


1124.TEXT: 


1080 


1085 


1030 
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7 e e 
anpearance, face varetaw I dwell, I inhabit; I am 
Situated, I exist 


Odysseus, tne Orator 


va ) e , , 4 > 
@s dpa ot dpoveovts Soacaato Képd.ov eivat, 
hicoec Oar ereecow atootabda petty toc, 
4 e A 4 4 4 4 
fen ot youva AaBovtt yoAwoatto dpeva Kovpy.. 
b ] 4 4 N 4 4 ~ 
avTika pediyiov Kat Kepdadéov dato pvOov- 
“vouvoupal o€, avaooa: beds vv Tis, 7 Bpotds eco; 
El peév Tis Feds Evan, Tol ovpavoy EdprY ExovaLr, 
"A 4 OL b 4 A N , aN 
pTemloe oe €yw ye, Aros Kovpn peyadouo, 
aa? , , , > » 7 
Eldos TE peyeOos TE hunY T ayy.oTa éicKkw ° 
b ] 4 4 3 ~ aA ds A A , 
el O€ Tis €ogt BpoTay, ot emt yPovi varerdovot, 
TPLS PAKAPES LEV GOL YE TATHP Kal TOTMLA LATHP, 
N , de , 4 , Q 
Tpls pakapes O€ KaglyyyToL: para tov oduct Oupos 
alev euppoovvnoty laiverar ElvEeKa OELO, 
hevocovtwy Torovde Oddos xopor eivorxyvedoar. 
A > > , A , » » 
KELvOS O au TépL KNpL pakaptatos e€oyov adhwy», 
A 4 4 > 37 v4 b ] 4 > 9 , 
Os KE o €€dvoLaL Bpioas oikdvd’ aydynrat. 


of 


ayXxtota = supl. of ayxt €lto-otxvew I come in, I enter 


aLEV = GLEL 


a 


EEoyov = EEoya 


Gvaooa, n¢ queen, protectress EVvgPOOUVN, n¢ geledness, merriment 
ATMOO TASH Standing aloof, et a distance Oaros, €oC¢ yOurg shoot; youthful person 


Betéw, --, Betoa I weigh down, I prevail 


KECSCAEOS, nN, Ov cunning, clever 


S5c00.00ato idefective verb] it seemed, it ueyeboc, €o¢ stature 


eppeared 


gun, n¢ forn 


£toxw I liken to 


1125.NOTES: 
1083. Tot: 


its antecedent is a 0e€Wv implied in 6e€0¢. 


LOST. UOKaApec: elot is understood. 

1089. évppoovvynotv: another examrle of the plural of abstract nouns used 
to refer to re-eated occasions or actions. 

1099. Aevocovtwy: agreeing in sense with the preceding dative of possession. 
eloorxvevoav: agrees witn tne natural gender of @aAOC (in this case a 
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girl) 
1091. népt: (adv.) "exceedingly." 

waKapta@toc: compared as adjectives in -n¢ and -v¢. 
1092. o’: object of dyayntat. 


1126.COMMENT: 


1078. Even here Odysseus! agile mind works furiously to decide the 
better way of winning his: point. If anytning is characteristic of Odysseus 
it is the remarkable way he thinks about each problem and plans each step. 


1082. This speech might well be studied as a model of psychological 
approacn. Notice that he addresses her at once as "queen," and wonders if 
she is goddess or mortal--a question that was not likely to be displeasing 
to a young girl, and especially to one wno knew that she was beautiful. 


1085. dS0¢ would refer to the face, UEVEROG to her stature, and 
punv to her body. 


1087. Compare the similar sentiments of Aeneas to Dido on their 
first meeting (Aen. 1.605-6): 


Quae te tain laeta tulerunt 
saecula? Qui tanti talem genuere parentes? 
1091. A poet in the Anthology is still more enthusiastic: 
evVSatpwv 6 BAENWV CEs TPLOOABLOSG Batic anovEL> 
€ 7 > ¢ ~ ? 4 ? ¢ cond 
nutreog & O gtAwv: abavatoc 6 oO yapwv. 
(The first line is read as a regular hexameter; the second 
line is scanned thus: —-vvy]—vy]—]J—vul—evl—|| )- 


1092. Large presents were expected to be given to the father of the 
sougnt-for bride. The keen competition suggested here would, of course, be 
a great compliment to the beauty and accomplisnments of the giri. 


) 3 0 
Ti ad TTT nt 


J.Z. 


FACADE OF TEE DCRIC TEMFLE AT AEGINA 


sl As ar 


1128. 
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Review 


Go over again Lessons 187-196; make sure now that you have really mastered 
them. Here are a few suggestions for your review: 


1. Vocabulary: Check your mastery of the 54 new memory words. 
2. Text: Reread the 137 lines of text, making sure that you recognize all 
the forms. 
5. Story: 
ae How did Odysseus react to the proposal of Calypso? 
b. How did he finally get on Phaeacian soil? 
c. Describe the royal family of the Phaeacians. 
d. Describe the technique used by Nausicaa and her handmaids in wash- 
ing the clothes. 
e. Describe the meeting of Nausicaa and Odysseus. 
4. Criticism: 
a. What new revelations of the character of Odysseus can you find in 
these ten lessons? 
be. Do you think Homer succeeds in making Nausicaa a very appealing 
person? Explain your answer. 
c. Would you say that the meeting of Odysseus and Nausicaa is brought 
about naturally, in a plausible manner? Explain. 
Oe Composition: Translate accurately: 
a. It is said that Alcinous, king of the Phaeacians, was immortal in 
appearance, 
b. In order to persuade her father, the girl said that washing clothes 
for him and his sons was her care, 
c. Who would not yoke the mules to (= under) the wagon for the very 
beautiful daughter of the king! 


THE SPIRIT OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE: 


Architecture's purpose is to build a dwelling which is both suited 
to its specific function and pleasing to look at; that is, to provide a 
shelter for man which befits his humanity, supplying his body protection 
and his soul beauty. 


The Greek contribution to the progress of architecture is what 
might be expected: it combines beauty with practicality, simplicity with 


splendor. So noble a formula for architectural design did the Greeks work 
out that it has been the admiration of all the world, receiving on all 


sides the highest proof.of esteem: imitation. It will be both interesting 


and important to learn some details about this branch of Greek art, with 
which every educated person is supposed to be at least basically familiar. 


The earliest Greek buildings which still survive well enough pre- 
served to reveal their design and features are the huge "CyclopBan" stone 
walls and chambers of Mycenae and Tiryns, built with massive stone blocks 
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carefully fitted together into rectangular, triangular, and circular pat- 
terns (see pictures, p.205 and vol. 1, p. 218). Buildings in the subse- 
quent period were of wood and have perished. Toward the sixth century B.G., 
however, Greece was prosperous enough again to build in stone, and rapidly 
evolved complete architectural styles of its own. 


The Doric ‘order' of building design developed first, the eariiest 
example being the great temple of Hera at Olympia, c. 640 B.C., and the 
most famous the Parthenon, two centuries later. The simple, rugged Doric 
style was economical to construct, but had a strong manly dignity which made 
for striking beauty. It is characterized by sturdy pillars rising directly 
from the floor without ornamental base, to a height about 54 times their 
bottom diameter. The columns taper gently toward the top and are cut with 
wide shallow flutings. Above the column rests a simple capital made up of 
a beveled moulding and a square block. Atop the capital is a great stone 
beam (the tarchitrave!) running the whole length or width of the building, 
surmounted by an ornamental frieze of sculptured figures alternating with 
raised plates or 'triglyphs' carrying three deep vertical grooves and con- 
necting with the cornice above. The triangular space ('tympanum!) under the 
slant of the roof was filled with sculpted figures in a unified group. For 
examples, see illustrations on pe 31 and vol. 1, pp. 250, 166. 


The Ionic style, which came into vogue in the sixth century B.C., 
was more delicate and highly wrought. Its pillars were thinner and taller, 
averaging nine times their diameter in height, and rested on an ornamental 
base of rounded mouldings. Fluting of the columns was narrow and deep. At 
the top was a scroll-like volute supporting an architrave made in three 
horizontal overhanging steps. Sculpture on the frieze was continuous, not 
broken up by interjected triglyphs. See the diagram, and the picture of the 


Temple of Winged Victory, p. 7/5. 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


OORIC CORINTHIAN 
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More elaborate yet, the Corinthian order is distinguished by its 
inverted-bell-shaped capital adorned with a double row of gracefully curling 
acanthus leaves. Its pillar, base, and frieze are similar to those of the 
Ionian style, but more elegant. This was the most popular style of architec- 
ture with the Romans, and is the most widely copied in modern buildings. 

See the splendid example on p. 


Greek architectural features have a simple directness and harmonious 
refinement which give them great charm. Their delicacy, strength, and res- 
traint are quite characteristic of the whole Greek spirit in art. The 
ancient world was filled with their grandeur. To them, much modern archi teo- 
ture goes back for inspiration and example. How much this has contributed 


to the beauty of our own cities today is too obvious for comment. 
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1129 (MEMORIZE: 


d5nv [adv.] long VEOS, Ny» OV young, fresh, new 


Nd0¢, €0¢ care, woe Mapolse(v) before 


1130.TEXT: 
"How to Make Friends-- 


ov yap mw Torovde LOov Bpordv 6¢Gadporow, 
our avdp’ ovre yuvaika: o€Bas p exer EloopdorTa. 
1095 AnAw dy more Totov “AmdéAAwvos tapa Bopo 
Poiwikos veov Epvos avEpKOmEvoy Evonaa ° 
nAGov yap Kai Keto, TONS SE rou EoTETO Aads, 
THY OOOV, 7) 51) pédArEV Ewor Kaka KydE Ever Aan. 
as 8° avTws Kal Keivo idey ereOnTrea Oupo@ 
1100 Oyp, errel OV Tw ToOLov avyjAveEV EK ddopu yains, 
WS O€, yuvat, ayapat Te TEOnTa. TE, deidua 8 divas 
youverv aacbar: yaderov S€ pe mévOos ixave. 
XIlos eaxoor@ hi-yor nate olvorra Tovtor ° 
Toppa o€ pw ater Kupa dope Kpaumvat te Pveddar 
0s vyoovam Oyvyins. vuv 8° évfade caBBare daipwr, 
opp ert Tou Kat THOE TADwW KaKOV~ Ov yap diw 
mavoerO’, add’ ert Toda Oeot TeA€ovar Taporbev. 


c&yauat I admire oeBuc [inzecl. n.] awe, wonder: 

Ov-Epyouat, ete. I come up TEENA [pf. with pres. sense] I em amazed, 
Bwuos, ov altar; pedestal leh tured 

nAo¢, ov Celos [an island east of Greece] gotvreE, txoc [f.] palm-tree 

EELKOCTOG, N, Ov twentieth rocéw I bear, I carry [implies repeated 
Epvoc, €0¢ young tree, sapling or habituel ection] 

xoB-Boddw, etc. I cast (down or ashore) yO.Coc, n, ov of yesterday, yesterday 


KPAaLTVOS, nN, Ov swift 


L13L.NOTES: 


1098. 686v: Cognate accusative with fAsov. 
foec0at: future infinitive of etpt. 

1099. wd & abtwc...W¢ : the comparison is in reversed order: "just so did 
I admire it....as I admire you." 

1100. Sopu: here refers to the trunk of the young tree. 

LIOSs XOLLO¢G: another example of an adjective of time being used instead of 
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the adverb. 

mopet: often the verb agrees with the nearer subject only, though it 
goes in sense with both. 

navoece®’: understand “aKnov as subject accusative. 

* woANe: ead is implied. 

nmapo.@ev: i.e., before the evils stop. 


1132.COMMENT : 


1095. Delos was especially noted for worship of Apollo; it was con- 
sidered the birtnplace of the twin-gods, Apollo and Artemis. 


1096. Moderns are not so likely to speak of trees in order to bring 
out human qualities as were peoples living much closer than we to nature. 
Hebrew poetry, ‘for example, frequently compares persons to the "cedars of 
Libanus." 


he A meeoeTe casual remark, but designed to impress on the girl 


1134 
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MEMORIZE 


» ] r 
QVTLOSC, N, 


in reply 
SUOHEVNC, Ec hostile 


TEXT: 


1110 


1115 


1120 
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Ov opposite; towards; EXEQL PW I pity 
éunn¢g [adv.] nevertheless 


--and Influence People" 


b ] 4 ¥ 9 3 ed \ N N N 4 
adAd, avaco , eheatpe* oe yap Kaka Toda poyyoas 
> ] 4 e 4 A 3 y »y > 

és Tpwrny ikouyny, Tov 8° addwp ov Tiva olda 

b) , a , 4 . A y 
avOpuTwr, ot THVdE TOW Kal yalay Eyovow. * 
dotu O€ por detEov, bos d€ paxos apdiBaréo Bar, 

¥y , ¥ , » >) QI 9 A 
el TU Tov etAupa oTeipwr exes EvOad’ iovoa. 

\ N \ 4 A 9 \ ~ A 
cot d€ Jeot Tooa dorev, ova hpert anor pevouvas, 
avdpa TE Kal oikov, Kal Omodpoovyny drdcevay 
éxOAnv: ov pev yap Tou ye Kpelooov Kat apeLor, 

7 07 Gpodpoveovre voypact olkov Exwow 
> N b Q 4 4 > y 4 
avnp HOE yuvn: TOAN adyea SUTpPEVEET CL, 

4 > ] 9 4 4 4 > » 9 493 

Xappata 0 evypevernor, padiota O€ T exAvov avrot. 
Q > > , , : , y 

tov 8 av Navowxda \evKwAevos avTiov yvda - 
ug ~A >» 9 N ¥ A ys » \ »¥ 

EL , ETEL OUTE KAKW OUT adpori dwTt Eorkas— 

N bd 4 y¥ b 
Zevs 8° abros vewer oABov "OAvpmos avOperoow, 
bd “~ b] \ A i 3 4 € 4 
ea Odors noe KQAKOLOLY, OTWS eDedynowr, EKAOT * 


4 ‘N 4Q> AY N N 4 y 
Kal Tov col Tad edwke, oe SE Xpy TEeTAGmEV EuTTNS: 


augt-BoAdw, etc. I throw around VOnUG, ato¢ thought, plan 

Gvacoa, n¢ queen, protectress OuOppOVEW I am of like mind, I sympathize 
avdaw I speak, I eddress OuMOgpooUVN, NC Oneness of mind, concord 
Opopwy, ovo foolish; simpleton "OAbun LOG, ov Olympian, dwelling on Olympus 
Ethbua, ATOC wrapper Omw¢ as, however 

EVHEVETNS, oo well-wisher Paxoc, €0¢ rag 

XE LOOwy, Ov stronger, mightier onetpov, ov [pl.] clothes 

UEVOL VOW I wish, I purpose Yopua, GTOC j;Cy, cause of joy 

NOTES: 


1108. cE: 


is moved from its normal position as object of Ec to show strong 


emphasis. 
TLL: tnvoe: he has not yet seen the city but he knows from the presence of 
the girls that it must be quite near. 
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1110. moAtv..... f&otv: no particular difference in meaning nere. Ordinarily, 
f&otv indicates a group of dwelling-places, while MOALC emphasizes the 
corporate or political unity of the group. ; 

see dp. Bareobar: the middle removes the need of expressing EWE. 

112. ef te: "whatever"(Cp. Lat. "si quid"). 

etAvupa onetpwv: the coarser cloth in wnich the clothes were wrapped 

when carrying them. 

1115. ov: i.e., ovdev Eott. 

LLCs 7 86’: an explanation of the genitive of comparison, Tov = "than that, 

I mean than when..." 
1117. tiAyea: in loose apposition to the whole thought of the preceding. 
1118. ftxAvov: a gnomic aorist. They hear it (i.e., realize it) most of all 
in their own hearts and need neither the envy of enemies nor the con- 
gratulations of friends to tell them of tneir nappiness. 

1120. énet: the main clause is sufficiently exvressed by her attitude. 

"Since it is not your fault, I will help you." 

1123. tetAauev: perfect infinitive of TAaw. 


-COMMENT: 


1108. Having won her good will by his respect, courtesy, and nicely- 
onrased compliments, having intrigued her woman's curiosity py his vague 
mention of his own royalty, and finally having arcused her feminine instinct 
of sympathy with the recital of his woes past and to come, he now maxes‘a 
direct appeal to her for action, the essential fruit of real oratory. 


1111. He now makes his general appeal for nelp completely specific; 
but yet kee,s his requests quite modest and reasonable. 


1113. The final toucn is added to a verfect speech by showing her 
the reward sne can expect to receive in return for her action. He shrewdly 
seiects the very desire tnat is at the moment uppermost in her mind and which 
would naturally appeal most to a girl of her age. 


1115. He expresses in words, as he has already expressed by his own 
deeds, his beautiful and idealistic picture of the natural dignity and joys 
of high-minded married life. 


1ll2l. This speecn of Odysseus convinces Nausicaa that he is neither 
evil nor foolish. His miserable condition, tnerefore, must not be his fault 
but the arbitrary dispensation of Zeus. Therefore, sne implies, he is most 
wortoy of her help. 


1138. TEXT: 


1125 


1130 


1135 
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The Princess Takes Over 


“~ > ] > ] N e 4 4 \ ~ e 4 
vuv 0’, eel MmeTepny TE TOALY Kal yalay ikavets, 
¥ > 9 A , ¥ ¥ 

out ovv eo Ontos Sevyoeat ovtTe Tev adXov, 
@v eméoy ikernv Tadaretpioy avTiacavta. 
dotu O€ Tou deiEw, Epew S€ ToL oVvopa Naw. 

, Q , b , \ A y 
Painkes pev THVOE TOY Kal yatay ExouvCLY, 
eit O° eyw Ovyarnp peyadrropos ’AXKtvdoto, 
tou 0 €x PaiyKwv exetat Kaptos TE Bin Te.” 

” X p 7 

+» e N b ] 4 b 4 , 

1) pa Kat apdirodooww €vmdoKapotot KENEUCED ° 
“ OTNTE ol, audimoAoL: ToTGeE ghevyere hata dovea ; 
S A 
7 EH Tov Twa dvopevewy pac’ eupevar avdpav ; 

* e 
ovk €o0 ovTos avyp diepds Bporos, ovde yevnrat, 
os Kev DaiyKkwv avdpov és yatay ixynrat 
A 4 4 

dyoTnta depwv: para yap dirou dbavadrovory. 
otxéopev 8° amraveve ToduKAVoTY evi TOVTW, 
y b ] 4 » A 9 4 y 
ETXaTOL, OVE Tis Gupt BpoTav émipioyerar adXos. 


CVT LOW, 


--, GvTltace I meet Lxetn<, ov cuppliant 


Sew, Seunvouct I heve reed of, I lack HOETOC = KEL TOC 


Stecoc, n, Ov livinse, nimble KOAUXdLOTOS, ov nuch-surging 


em—-eouxe it is fitting mooe viither ¢ 


EML-LLOYOUG. t, 
ECYATOS, 


1139.NOTES: 
1126. 


1130. 
1132. 


1133. 
1134. 


dv: plural in agreement witn the sense of tev G&AAOv. 
because un Seveceat must be understood, 


etc. I mingle with, I come to TUAGKELL LOS, n, ov sorely-tried, 


ov extreme, most remote surterine 


in the preceding line. 
AVTLACavTa: understand TtTtva as object. 


tov éu Eyetar: (lit.: 


LOL: 


YEvntat: ts practically equivalent to the future, and tnerefore 


much-— 


It is genitive 
on the strength of ov Seunoeat 


"from whom holds itself") = "on whom depends.'* 


"T beg you," "please"--Sometimes called the ‘ethical dative,' 
showing the speaker's special interest in what is said. 

7) UN ~ace’ [utv]: "you don't think, do you, that he ...?" 
Transl.: "That man does not exist as a living mortal, nor will such a 
one be born..." 


instead of un. 


LS2 


: > 
ouas ov 
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1136. mtAov.: understand elpev. 
1138. Gye = pty. 


1140.COMMENT : 


1124. A second reason for aiding him, Nausicaa believes, is that he 
has come to her land as a suppliant, and, of course, to the Greek mind sup- 
pliants had a special sacredness, as dear to "Zeus Guardian of guests" 

(cp. lines 130-131). 


1138. The western and northern parts of the Mediterranean were still 
very much unexplored by the Greeks of this time. In their small and fragile 
sailing boats they tended to stick very close to their own coasts. No one 
in living memory had ever come to the Phaeacians! island home. 
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1141 (MEMORIZE: 


d5npov [adv.] long XLtTWV, Wvog tunic 


papoc, €0G mantle 


1142.TEXT: | 
A Welcome Bath 
add’ ode Tis SVaTHVOS GA@pevos evOad’ ikdvet, 

1149. TOV VUY Xpy Kopéey: mpos yap Atos elow amavTes 
Eetvol Te TTWyol TE, Sdats 8 OALyy TE didn Te. 
ahra dor’, audimoro, Eeivw Bpoow te rocw Te, 
hovoare T €v ToTaLe, OO" emt OKETAS EOT aveuoLo.” 

os epal’, ai 8’ eoray Te Kal ddAHANCL KEéAEvT'aY, 
\ > ¥ 399 AS ® > A _ € > » 
145 Kad 0 ap Odvoo7 eloay emi oKéras, ws exedeuce 
Navo.xaa Ovyarnp peyadyTopos “AXKuvdot0 
N > ] » e -~ 4 ~ 4 9 > » 
map 0° apa oi dapds Te yiT@va Te eat EOnKar, 
daxav b€ ypuaen ev AnKVOw Wypov EdaLoV 
Xpva en RUT @ UY Pp 
¥ > » A ~ 'e. 
nvwyov 8° apa piv Aovo at ToTapoto pono. 

1150 Oy pa ToT apdurddrotot petnvda Stos ‘Odvaceds: 

“OD , AQ? 9 >» ” > > A > _\ 
appitodo, a7’ ovTw atrompobev, ofp’ eyw avros 
ed > b , > \ > 9 4 
ahpnv Ok’ opov amodovcona, adi d° edaiw 
/ > \ , > oN , ) > ’ 
Xpioopar: 7 yap Snpdv aro ypods é€oTw adoipy. 
¥ 9 9 “A 3 , , fo 4 N 
avtnv 0° ovK av eyw ye No€ocopat: ald€opat yap 
A 9 
1iss yupvovobar Kovpnow evrdoKapoos perehOwv. 


GAun, n¢ brine; cried spray KOM EW YT tend, I cére tor 
Chotgn, HS cintrent hmuv€o¢c, ov Tf. ] cil-flesk 
Gvtnv 'edv.| cpenly, in one's presence UET-ECYOUCL, etc. I mingle with 
(To-Aovw, etc. 1 wesh off KTwWYOC, Ov beccar 

yuuvow, I xzxe naked, I etrip COM, NG Stnens 


SOCLC, toc gift, loan 


1143.NOTES: 


1139. tre, etc. : "some unfortunate wanderer." 
1140. tov: relative. 
1141. So0ic, etc. : a proverbial expression--"Even a little gift is welcome.” 
1143. ént: (adv.) "at hand." 
1144. €otav: shortened from totnoav. 
etoav: aorist of Zoya wita irregular augment. 
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1147. nap = napa. 

e{yat’ : predicative, "for clothes." 
1151. oftw = oftwe. Probably accompanied by a pointing gesture. 
1154. &v: gives the future a less positive force--"I would not." 


COMMENT: 
1140. Nausicaa re-assures her frightened handmaids by reminding them 


of the sacred laws of hospitality and by suggesting that they have nothing 
to fear from a suppliant sent by Zeus. She then sets them to work with 


generosity .befitting a princess. 


1147. Odysseus had asked only for the rough cloth in which the 
clothes had been wrapped, but ne is given a complete set of fine clothes. 


1151. The Greek hero apparently had a sense of decency and. modesty 
considerably more developed than that of his contemporaries. There is evi- 
dence that the men of the time were frequently assisted by female servants 
in their bathing. Although we have every reason to believe that this was a 
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1145 |MEMORIZE: 


“UAAAOS, Eog beauty XAPLELC, eooa, ev graceful, 


noun, ne hair pleasing 


1146 .TEXT: 
A Marvel to Behold 


os €hal’, ai 8° amdvevbev ioay, eltov 8° apa Kovpp. 
b] N € 9 -~ 4 a A b ] “\ 
avrap 6 €k motapou xpda vilero Stos ‘Odvacevs 
9 A 
adpnv, n ol vOTA Kal EvUpeas ApTEXEY BpLOUS, 
3 ~ > » ey A 4 b] 4 
ex kehadys 5° €opnyxev adds xvdov atpuye€ro.o. 
bd ‘\ 3 N\ Q vd 4 \ 43> »¥ 
1160 aurap émet 67 Tavta NoévoaTo Kai Nim adenfer, 
b] N A 9 4 > ] 4 e 4 4 b 4 
apd dé eiuatra €ooal’, a of rope tapOevos aduys, 
N A > 4 ~ “\ > ~ 
Tov pev AOnvain OnKev Atos exyeyavia 
ay. 4 > ] b ] 4 ‘N 4 ‘\ A 4 
peilova 7 eiodeev Kal maoaova, Kad S€ KapyTos 
¥ * 4 e 4 ¥ ¢€ 4 
ovAas nKE KOuas, vaxiOivw avle dpoias. 
116s WS 0° OTE TLS YpUaOY TrEpLyEvETaL apyUpw avnp 
idpis, Ov H@atoros dédaev Kat Tadhas “AOnvy 
Téexvynv Tavroinv, xapievta Se éepya TeneleL, 
A a ¥ 
OS Apa Tw KaTéxEeve xapiy Kehady TE Kal WLOly 
4 > » > 9 vd a > AN a) 4 
eler ereit amavevie xiav emt Siva Paracons, 
1170 KaANEt Kal xdpiot oTiABwv. Onetro dé Kovpy. 


adn <, nto¢ [adj.] unwedded viCw I wash : 

OAuN, n¢ brine; dried sea-spray ovAOS, nN, Ov wooly, curly 

QUM-E XW I surround, I cover Lavra, cd0¢ Felles (Spear-wielder) 

“hOnvatn = |‘ AOnvny nmagGevoc, ov [f.| meiden, virgin 

avOoc, eo¢ flower Tacowv = comp. of TMAXUC 

daw, —, Se8o0un I get to know; I teach meet-yew, etc. I pour ebcut, I cverley 

EX-YLYVOUGL, etc. I am born from CUnYW I wipe off 

“Hpatctoc, ov Hephaestus [geod of fire and ott\Bw I 6c. bricht, I am resplendent 
metal-work | Ceketw = Tedew 

Oneount I look (w. wonder) TEXVN, n¢ skill, art 

topic, to¢ skilled, skilful Vax vOtvos, n, ov of the hyacinth 

KaTU-YEwW Etc. I recur down XVOOG, ov salty crust 


dene: [adv. |richly, plenteously 
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1147. NOTES: 


1157. & nmotapov: an abbreviated construction--"witn water from the river." 
VULETO: with double accusative. 

1158. vwra: the plural is sometimes used for the singular when a thing may 
be considered as having parts. 

1161. ~ooae’: from Evvupe. 

1162. O@nKEv: "caused to be" = "made." 

1165. tig: with davnp. 
NEPLYEVETAL = NEPL-XEVNHTAL. The thematic vowel is occasionally left 
unlengtnened in the aorist subjunctive. 

1166. S€$aev: verbs of teaching in Greek and Latin ordinarily take two ac- 
cusatives. 


1148.COMMENT: 


1156. The report of Odysseus! action brought back by the servants 
must have impressed Nausicaa even more witn the man's character. 


1163. Again domer attributes to the action of the gods what is really 
no more than a subjective change in the attitude of the princess. The at- 
traction sne has begun to feel towards Odysseus is tremendously intensified 
when she beholds him now in a more ordinary condition. Her youthful imagi- 
nation begins to exaggerate the breadtn of his shoulders, the beauty and 
curliness of his hair. As he sits down near the sea, his whole person seems 
to her to be glowing with vigor and manliness. Such an experience might be 
admitted by otners who have fallen in love. 


1165. To illustrate how attractive the person of Odysseus seemed to 
her, Homer pictures one of the most beautiful objects familiar to nis audi- 
ence. A silver bowl richly edged witn gold by a master craftsman, such as 
Homer here describes, was actually excavated by Scnliemann in Greece. Virgil 
imitates the passage (Aen. 1.589-593): 


namque ipsa decoram 
caesariem nato genetrix lumenque iuventue 
purnureum et laetos oculis afflarat honores: 
quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flavo 
argentum Pariusve lapis circumdatur auro. 


1149, tovodse, toinde, torovde: "SUCH (AS THIS, AS THAT)": 
tot- and -Se€ are not declined; -oo-, -n-, -ov- are declined accord- 
ing to the regular endings of the first and second declensions. E.g., 


fem. dat. sg. ~ to.ndSe; neut. acc. pl. = torade. 


1150.WORD: STUDY: 
COMET (a heavenly body wnich trails long streamers of tiny particles illumi- 
nated by reflected sunlight, seeming like flowing locks of 'hair!)--TECHNI- 
CAL (vertaining to skills or crafts), TECHNICIAN (a skilled mechanic), 
TECHNIQUE (skill or art in doing something) --HYACINTH. 
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1151 JMEMORIZE: 


avéavw, adnow, &50v I am pleasing to.roose, -nde, -ovde such (as this, 
(to) as that) 


mnoAvtAag [only nom.] much-enduring 


1152. TEXT: 
Love at Second Sight 
un = 87 pa ToT apdurddotoww evTdoKapoiot peTnvOa ° 
“KAUTE ev, AudioAot AevKwAEVOL, Odpa TL ELTTW. 
) , 27 A a ¥ ¥ 
ov TavTwy aexytt Jewv, ot Odvptrov exovow, 
4 + FQ > ] N b 4 >) 4 
Dainxeco’ 00° avynp emipioyera avriGéouow 
, \ ‘ y 9 , , o 
1175 mpdcbev pev yap dn por dexédXos Sear’ elvat, 
vuv d€ Deotow EoiKe, TOL OUpavov EvpUY ExoUCLV. 
al yap epot Todade Tdats KEKANMEVOS ELY 
9 4 4 4 e rd > ] 4 4 
évOdde varerdwy, kai of adot avToOt piuverv. 
adda d07’, dudimoda, €etvw Bpaoly Te récw Te.” 
1180 ws €pal’, ai 6’ apa THs pada péev KAVov NdE TiMovTO, 
> v9 ~ A 
map 6 ap ‘Odvoon. Oecav Bpwoiv te roow Te. 
ty S A 
7 To. o Tive Kat HoOE oAUTAAaS Stos "Odvaceds 
c Xr , ; 5 ‘ \ 25 , oY ¥ 
aptrahews > Onpov yap EdnTVOS Nev atracTos. 


CELKEALOG, nN, ov unseemly, wretched, shabby S€uto ‘impf. of defective verb] ke seemed, 

émaotoc, ov rot pertakine of ne eppesred 

GOTOKEWC heartily, vcraciously ET L-ULCYOUCL, etc. I mingle with 
1153.NOTES: 


1173. ov: with QEXNTL. 

1177. al yap: introduces a wish (# 106, a). 
HEXANPEVOC eln: a periphrasis (circumlocution), i.e., the use of more 
words than are necessary to express an idea. Transl.: "mignt be 
called," or simply, “might be." 

1180. pada: "very willingly." 

Li6ds. nap = napa. 


1154.COMMENT: 


1172. Witn the typical psychology of a lover, she cannot believe that 
it can be merely chance that has brought this object of her affections to her 
shores. From all time, the gods must have been planning to bring about their 
meeting. 


1177. This wish has been thought over-bold for a maiden, but under 
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the circumstances it is not. She speaks with the charming frankness and 
directness that seem characteristic of her;' and, of course, the remark could 
not have been heard by Odysseus, but was meant only for her confidential 
friends of the same sex and age, with whom she probably shared many such 
confidences. 


1179. With refined politeness, despite the ravenous hunger caused 


by three strenuous days without eating, Odysseus does not ask for food but 
remains sitting quietly by the sea until, by Nausicaa's kind thoughtfulness, 
the servants bring him a share of their picnic luncn. 


LES5 


1156. 
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MEMORIZE: 


dAcetvw I avoid, I shun dvopazw, dvopaow, dvopaoa I name, 
Sat ppwv, Ov sagacious I call (by name) 


NYELOVEVW, -OW, -oa TI lead (the 
way ) 


TEXT: 
The Plan of March 


avtap Navoixaa Aevxwdevos add’ evonoev. 
9 > » 4 4 ~ > 3 9 4 
lies €yaT apa mrvgaca Tie Kadns em amyvys, 
~ b | e 4 4 A > » > 4 
CevEev 5° jprdvous Kparepawvuyas, av 8’ €By arn, 
¥y > 9 ~ yy > » >, » > 9 4 : 
atpuvev 8° "Odvoja, eros T éhar ék 7 dvopaler: 
“opoeo On vor, E€ive, TOALVO’ (wer, oppa oe TrELww 
L929 Oa \ A L y , 
TATPOS E“ov pos dapa Satdpovos, evOa o€ hyut 
190 TavTwy Parjkwv elOnoepev Coot aptoTot. 
ada pan’ wd’ epderv, Soxéers 5€ por OvK amivVooED. 
a» > «A 4 > 9 N y ‘\ ¥ > 9» 4 
opp av pév K aypous tomev Kal Eepy avOpureyr, 
, ‘ 9 4 > e 4 \, » 
Toppa ovy apdimorowoe pel” yusrdvous Kat apagav 
a »¥ b] ‘\ > € \ e 4 
kapTradinws epyerbar: eye 8° 6ddv yyepovevow. 
> N > A 4 5 4 sed 
19s avTap €mnv mOoALos EmBHouer, Hye qodtrat— 
TOV adeeivw PHutv adevKea, py TLS OTITTw 
, 4 5° > ‘ e ’ A X N on 
popevp: para 0 eo virepdiadot kata Onpov: 


cSeuxncs, €¢ harsh, unkind uw@evw I blame, I reproach 

amtvvucow I lack understanding, I am foolish moATtNS, oo man of the city, citizen 
hyt where Gnutc, toc speech, talk 

KPATEPWVVE, vyO¢ Eolid-hoofed 


NOTES: 
1186. &v = ava. 


1188. dpoeo: imperative of a rare "mixed" aorist with first aorist stem and 


second aorist endings. 
1190. eidSnoepev: used as future infinitive of otda. 
Socoot : understand elot. 


1192. Topev : subjunctive of e{ut with unlengtnened thematic vowel. Under-— 


Stand "along" or "through." 

Epy': "the worked (fields)" = "the farms". 
1195. éntBrnopev = En.-Bnwyev. 
1197. pwyevn: understand épe. 
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1158.COMMENT : 


1191. Since he is a man of understanding, he will not be offended 
by her apparent inhospitality. She will lead the way in the small wagon 
until they reach the edge of the city, but she does not dare to parade 
through the city with hin. 


1195. When she mentions the townsfolk, she impulsively breaks off her 


thought to tell him what she thinks of then. 


1159.WORD STUDY: 


COSMOPOLITE ('citizen of the world,' one at home everywhere from his broad 
experience and knowledge; a person free from local prejudice and narrow 
interests). 
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1160 {MEMORIZE: 


nmAatw, nmAayEw, nmAayka, --, --, VELEO(O)GW, VE"EO(C)TOW, VvELEG(O)NOoa 
mAaYX8nv I beat; [pass.:] I I am indignant (with) 
wander 
1161. TEXT: 
Human Nature 
fA,» > , 
Kal vv TIS WO ElTNOL KakwTEpos avTtBodnoas : 
67 > 9 , 4 Ve , 
tis 8° 60e Navowxda emerat Kadds TE péyas TE 
A A a e y > ” 
1200 £etvos,; mov O€ puv EUpE; TOOLS VU Ol ETT ETAL ATT. 
4 t > \ N 
7 Twa tov tTAaYYOevTa KOpicTaTo nS a0 VNOS 
b) ~ ~ > N ¥ > 0 > 4 : 
avdpav Tnredatrav, eet ov Tives eyyvlev eto 
¥ / ‘ t 
n Tis of evEapevy ToAVapyTos Beds ADEv 
4 , ¥ / 
ovpavolev kataBads, eer S€ piv Hata Tarra. 
4 , + 
1208 BéNTEpOY, EL KAUTH TEP ETOLYOMEVY TOOL EVpEV 
> 2 > 9 , NY ~ 
ahr\0ofev: 1 yap tovade y’ atipale Kara Sypov 
~ ’ 
Painkas, Tol piv pv@vtTar trodees TE Kal eo Oot. 
Kas, pty fh 
t > 2 > ‘N 4 9% 9 , A , 
Ws Ep€ovorty, ewot S€é x’ dveidea TavTA yevotTo. 
N > »¥ nA °° nA e” 
kat 0° GAAn vepera, 7 Tis ToLavTa ye peLot, 
9 b ] > 4 N \ \ bid 
1210 NT aEeKyTL PiAwy, TaTpOS Kal LYTPOS EOVTwY, 
b) 4 , 4 > 9 4 4 > ~ 
avdpaort pioyntat, mpiv y’ dudddvoy yapov édOecv. 
augad tos, nN, ov Open, public Ovetdoc, €0¢ sheme, reproach 
avTtt-Borew, --, avtt-Bornoa I meet TOAVGONTOC, ov much prayed for 
atiwatw I slisht, I disdsin tTndeSanoc, n, ov lying fer off, frem e 
BeAtepos, ov better far country 
1162.NOTES: : 


1198. dvttiBoAnoas: understand NWEaS. 
1200. ot avth: "for her very own." 
1201. te = Enc. 

1204. E&eu: Geos is still subject. In sucn contexts, ExW has the technical 
meaning of “have as wife." 
eS REATEpOV: understand nov éottv. 

1210. éovtwv: "being alive." 


11635 .COMMEN'T: 


1199. The less pleasant side of human nature apparently showed it-— 
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self in ancient as well as in modern times by such catty remarks and bitter 
gossiping. 

1203. In his opening words Odysseus had said that Nausicaa looked 
like a goddess. Now the princess artfully returns the compliment by saying 
that the townspeople might mistake him for a god. 

1205. Nausicaa would be accused of "husband—-hunting" and of arranging 


the marriage herself, instead of, as was proper, allowing her parents to do 
so. 


1207.‘°A coy intimation, perhaps, to Odysseus that she is not unfa- 
miliar with men's attentions? 


1210. She means that a girl whose parents are dead and who has re- 
ceived little home-training might be pardoned for her ignorance of propri- 
eties. But for one like herself, there would be no excuse. In Homeric 
times, it would seem that a girl had considerable freedom in choosing her 
spouse; nevertheless, even as today, the family could bring no little in- 
fluence to bear on her decision, and secrecy was severely frowned upon. 
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1165 (MEMORIZE: 


TVYXAVW, TEvEOWaL, TUXov I happen (upon); I obtain [gen.] 


1166 .TEXT: 
Plan of Action 


Ecive, ov 8° ox’ euébev Evvie eros, Ofpa TaXLoTa 
TOLMNS KAL VOOTOLO TUX]S Tapa TAaTpos ELoLO0. 
dyes ayhadv adoos "AOnvys ayxe cehevOou 
> 2 3 \ , , ’ ‘ \ , 
1215 atyeipwy: ev d€ Kpnvn vae, audi dé Aepov - 
¥y A N b] “A 4 ~ + > 9 4 
evla d€ tatpos ewov Témevos TeOadvid 7 adwn, 
TOOT OV ATO TTOAOS, COTOV TE yeywve Bonaas. 
¥ 4 A 4 > 4 e A 
evOa KabeCopuevos petvat ypovor, els 6 KEV Nets 
» ¥y , e 4 4 4 
aorvde EMwpev Kal ixopela Sapata tarTpos. 
b ] N >] \ e 4 ¥ N 4 p ] b ~ 
1220 auTap emynv nueas EA Tort SHpar adiyOa, 
N , , ¥ b , 2Q> >» #2 
kal ToTe PainKkwy twev €s TOALY NO Epeer Oar 
Owpata TaTpos e“ov peyadytopos ‘AAKuvdoto. 


ALYELPOS, OU [f.] poplar xonvn, no spring, fountain 

Gdoo¢, €0¢ (sacred) grove vaw I flow 

Snw (pres. w. fut. sense] I find, I come Evv-tnut, etc. I send together; I under- 
upon stand 


xab-EeCouar, etc. I sit down 


1167 .NOTES: 


Lele. EUEOEv; formed from (€)pev according to rule. 
FuV-LeL: present imperative second singular. 

1215. aiyetpwv: with &Acoc. 

1218. els 6: "until." 

1220. dpixeat: from dg-tyyat, perfect of d-txveopar. 

1221. Epeecbat: “inquire for" 


1168.COMMENT: 


1212-3. Knowing that return home is his chief desire, she is eager to 
help bring it about, despite the parting (perhaps only temporary!) which it 
implies. She is noble enough to think more of nis interests than her own. 


le20. Not Knowing the location of the palace, Odysseus could only 
estimate the time required to reach it. As long, however, as he did not 
follow too closely or appear to have anything to do witn the party of the 
princess, there would be no danger of arousing idle talk. 
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1169 MEMORIZE: 


EVUTLPEVOC, nN, ov well-built; @povoc, ov. seat, chair 
well-tilled ont(o)8€v behind, afterward, 


Apwe, Apwocg [contracted gen. jpuc] hereafter 
warrior [often honorary title] 


1170 .TEXT : 
The Royal Household 
ea > > * > 9 , \ a 4 e , 
peta 8° apiyver’ éoti, Kal dv mds Hynoatto 
VYTLOS* Ov eV yap TL €oLKOTa Toto TETUKTAL 
1228 Ow@pata Paijkwyr, olos ddjos *AAKtvdoL0 
Y ? > ee so »¥ , , \ »\ 2 
npwos. add’ émdr av oe Sopot kexVOwor Kal avddm, 
ts 4 4 4 y¥ > <A 9 
wKa para peyapoto duehOeuer, opp’ av ixnar 
49 9 4 e > ® > 9 9 4 > ‘ > ~ 
pntép eunv: 7 O° hota en eoyapy ev tupds avyy 
b 4 aA > @¢ ld A > 4 
nrakata oTpwhwao adimdpdupa, Jadpa idéo Oat, 
4 4 N 4 € \ > » 
1230 Klove kexAievn Suwat dé ot nar’ omer. 
¥ \ \ > a / 4 2 
eva d€ maTpods emoto Opdvos torikékhitae airy, 
a ¢9 b ] vd 9 4 >] 4 9 
TW O YE OlvoTroTale: Edypevos ANdvaTos ws. 
\ \ 4 A 
TOV TAPAapEWapEevos LYTPOS TEPL youvac. KeEtpas 
ey 
BadrXeuv nueréepys, tva vootipov nap tonat 
4 4 > ‘ aN Xr 6 > 4 
1235 Xalpwv KapTrahiwws, el Kal para THACVEV Eoat. 
¥ 4 vd vd 4 > 9 A @ ~ 
El Key ToL KEN ye hira Ppoveno evi Cupy, 
éXtrwpy Tou ereita hidous T ld€ev Kat ikerOat 
, A 
olkov €uxtimevov Kal ony és maTpida yatav. 


ad tmOpPupOs, ov dyed in sea-purple XTWV, ovo¢ [f.] pillar, column 
Golyvwtos, n, ov recognizable otvonotatw I drink my wine 
5i-Epyouar, etc. I ¢o through Tap-auetBouat, etc. I pass by 

EXnwoen, AC hope mott-xdfvw; pf. mid.: -xéxdktwat I lean 
Eoxaon, n¢ hearth next to 

€¢—-nuct I sit at or on Ootopwpaw I twist, I spin 

NhOKE.TA, wy yarn (spun on a distaff) tnoSev from far away 


Pcvuuc., oTO¢ wonder, mervel 


71. NOTES: 


1223-4. dptyvwrt’ and totot: refer to Swyata natpoc Euod (line 1222). 
1225. olo¢g: understand éortl. 
ffpwos:the omega is shortened in scansion because of the following 
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vowel (# 564, 1, c). 

1226. nxexvewor = xvOwoL. 

1230. nexAtpevn: from nexAtpar, perfect of HxALVu. 

1232. tH: with &ég-npevoc. 
Oo: when & meaning "as," "how," etc., follows the word it governs, it 
receives a pitch-mark. 


1172.COMMENT: 


1226. "When the entrance hall of the palace has covered you" means 
no more than "when you enter the palace." The entering is considered from 
the point of view of someone watching him from outside. 


1232. He sits so majestically on the royal chair that he seems a 


veritable god--a description revealing Nausicaa's charming simplicity and 
reverent admiration of her good father. 


1236. A sure indication of the elevated position and dignity of 
womanhood in Homeric times. With the exception of the Jews, it is doubtful 


1174. 


1175. 


LESSON 208 
Review 


Go over again Lessons 198-207; make sure now that you have really mastered 
them. Here are a few suggestions for your review: 


1. Vocabulary: Check your mastery of the 28 new memory words. 
2. Text: Reread the 146 lines of text, making sure that you recognize all 
the forms. 


Oe Story: 


ae Summarize briefly the speech of Odysseus to Nausicaa. 

b. What motives does Nausicaa mention for helping him? 

ce What indications are given of Nausicaa'ts reaction to her acquain- 
tance with Odysseus? 

d. What plan is proposed for entering the city and why is it proposed? 


e. How, according to Nausicaa, can Odysseus best secure aid? 
4. Criticism: 


ae Translate lines 1201-1207 into modern, idiomatic Inglish, trying to 
catch the spirit of the original. 
b. Analyze the simile in Lesson 202, showing its composition and 
purpose. 
5. Grammar: Review toroode. 
6. Composition: Translate accurately: 
a. Such a graceful girl (as this) he thought he had never seen before. 
b. Nausicaa led the way and Odysseus followed the wagon until they 
came to the well-tilled fields. 
c. Should the much-enduring warrior obtain a safe sending-off, he 
would indeed rejoice in his heart. 


ONE YEAR OF GREEK HISTORY: 


To live in stirring times, amid the excitement of great achieve- 
ments on both local and national planes, is in itself a stimulus to a 
fuller appreciation of life. In fifth-century Greece, history and cult- 
ural progress moved so swiftly that the whole nation seemed caught up 
by a spirit of buoyant enthusiasm calling men out to their limit and 
inspiring the boldest of enterprises. Let us look at the events of a 
single year; say 435, at the height of the Periclean Age, 25 years after 
Pericles assumed leadership of Athens. 


Within the limits of this year, as in almost any other year before 
or after it for generations, events enough occurred to make an ordinary 
lifetime memorable. 


It was the year, for instance, when the greatest buildings of 
antiquity were going up at Athens: the Parthenon almost finished, its 
gleaming white-marbdle structure already complete, its splendid sculpture 
being worked into final form under the master Phidias and his brilliant 
assistants; the Propylaea well under way as impressive entrance to the 
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Acropolis; beyond it, over-looking Athens, the perfect little temple of 
Athena Nike or "Winged Victory," the finest piece of Ionic architecture 
known; the Erechtheum just started, its porch of Maidens still a secret 

of the architect but soon to win fame for its originality and charm. 

It cannot but have made the average Athenian elated to watch these wonder- 
ful buildings rise, and to note from week to week the new features and 
refinements going into their making. It gave the whole city an air of 
growth, progress, firm grip on the future. 


The Athenian.Empire, too, was growing. Under Pericles’? skilful 
policy, peace was continuing as it had for the past eleven years, and 
the city at last seemed permanently secure, now that the third of the 
great 'Long Walls connecting it with the sea four miles away had just 
been completed. There remained, however, the thrill of political warfare 
against distant potential foes, and the steady consolidation of Athens’ 
naval supremacy and her control over many important allies. The citizens 
of Athens could glow with a sense of national power, feel like men sitting 
on the top of the world. They could listen with excitement, but no per- 
turbation for their own safety, to all the latest news about the battles 
going on between nearby Corinth and Corcyra over Epidamnus and to the 
report of the Corinthian naval defeat off Actium. The air was tense, 
but with eagerness and confident ambitions, not fear or strife. Athens 
was in her prime, and enjoying it. 


Culturally, too, the city was at its peak. Though Aeschylus was 
dead (but not forgotten), the drama was still in full glory, for Sophocles 
was writing play after play and Euripides too was in his best period. The 
tragic competitions this year would be lively and brilliant, with these 
two masters vying for the honors, and a host of other excellent playwrights 
also. In comedy, the great pioneer Cratinus, still witty and original, 
was likely to walk off again with the prizes this spring, though he would 
have his rivals. And sitting in the audience, gathering ideas and tech- 
nique for surpassing the old poet, would be the youthful Eupolis-—-and young 
Aristophanes, greatest of them all. 


Herodotus, delightful story-teller and shrewd historian, was 
living at Thurii, completing his inimitable book on the Persian Wars and 
their backgrounde The memory of his fascinating lectures ten years ago 
still lived at Athens, and the people looked forward to the publication 
of the whole. The chronicler Hellanfcus was writing too, telling the 
story of Athens! rise to splendor. Thucydides, greatest of ancient 
historians, was also to be met on the street these days, and Xenophon 
tooe The city was full of brilliant writers whose works the world would 
admire down the centuries. 


In oratory, three famous names stood outs: Antiphon, Lysias, and 
the sophist Gorgias, all greatly admired, each with his own distinctive 
style. Greece loved eloquence, and the display this year left little to 
be desired. The marvelous advances in medicine being made by Hippocrates 
over in Cos have aroused the enthusiasm of all Greece, while the scien— 
tific theories of Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and Democritus are hotly debated 
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in many learned and even popular gatherings, especially Democritus? 
idea that all the universe is made up of tiny particles which he calls 
'atoms' and by whose various combinations he claims are explained the 
nature and qualities of all things. 


Most stirring discussion-topic of the year, though, was the 
activity of Socrates, that amazing, curious fellow always going about 
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asking insistent questions on the ultimate nature of some virtue or moral 


principle, embarrassing the most brilliant men in Athens by showing up 
their ignorance of such things in public, but always apologizing humbly 
for the disconfiture and saying he had only hoped to find the answer to 
these vital problems which constantly weighed on his mind. He makes 
people think, all right, but there is no end to his questioning once 
you let him start on you. The Sophists are furious at him for the way 
he is forever backing them into intellectual corners and exposing their 
shallowness or ignorance -=- they, the teachers of Greece! Why, just 


this year, wasn't it, he tied up the great Protagoras in a subtle discus- 


sion of virtue, as to whether or not it is teachable and what are its 


parts and divisions, making the learned sophist contradict himself before 
the debate was over; and this in the presence of other sophists, Prodicus 
and Hippias, and many of their pupils besides. The entire city is talking 


about it, and violently divided over the merits of Socrates! method and 


this new thing 'Philosophy'! which he is always proposing as the one true 


guide to life and happiness. The whole situation sets one's head spin- 
ninge 


In the arts, at least, there is no such turmoil, but certainly 
great activity and daily progress. One hears all year long of new tri- 
umphs in sculpture, by Phidias or Myron or Kresilas or Polyclitus, and 
Athens is studded with their latest masterpieces. Vase painting is at 
a new high right now, with marvelous refinement in design and draughts- 
manship giving this year's vases a ,eauty never known before in this 
field, so that people are everywhere buying them for ommaments of their 
homes more than for actual utility. Some artists have begun recently 
to invert the whole proce3s of vase painting, drawing in the background 
instead of the figures, leaving the latter in the natural red of the 
baked clay for greater realism, and the technique promises to revolu- 
tionize the whols industry and supplant earlier methods. In the art of 
painting on wood and canvas, Apollodorus has recently introduced a new 


spirit which aims less to tell a story than to create a vision of beauty, 


and his rivals Zeuxis and Parrhasius are now surpassing him with their 


even finer skill in coloring, lines, and the capturing of human emotions, 


while Timanthes of Sic.on is a constant threat to their present pre-emi- 


nence. It brings all Greece an added zest for life just. to realize how 
many great men and movements are now active in the nation. The times 


are vigorous, dynamic, inspiring. One is proud to be a Greek. 


Such in rapid summary, is the picture of a single year during 
the golden age of Greece. It brings out some of the reasons why Greek 
civilization has been universally recognized as one of the glories and 
"miracles" of human history. So rich a concentration at one time of 
great geniuses in all branches of endeavor the world has never since 
seen. Periclean Greece remains a phenomenon; unique; still unsurpassed. 
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1176 jMEMORIZE: 


Bavpatw, Pavpacoouat, Savpaca I NOAVENTLC, toc [m. or f.] of many 


marvel (at) counsels 


Following in detail the advice of Nausicaa, Odysseus easily wins 
the sympathy of her mother, the queen, and shortly afterwards that of all 
the Phaeacian nobles. They entertain him royally and force him to relate 
all the many adventures that befell him on his way from Troy. de tells 
them, too, of his wife and child, and of his longing to be reunited to them 
at last. Touched by his sufferings and in admiration at his resourcefulness, 
the Phaeacians quickly vote to take him home, loaded with presents of friend- 
ship. At dawn the following morning, picked sailors go down to the sea and 
prepare their speediest ship. Meanwhile Odysseus has delayed at the palace 
to bid adieu to his kind hosts. 


1177. TEXT: 
Such Sweet Sorrow 
> “\ b>] a 2 a ~ 4 > N 4 
avrap émei p emt vna KatnAvOov 7d€ Oaddacaay, 
A N y , ey N , y 
140 pHa pey ot ye peAawvay adds BevOoade Epvaocayr, 
] x, e 4 > > 4 Ve 4 \ 4 
év 8 iordy Tt ériMevto Kal ioria vy pedraivy, 
nptuvavto 8 é€petma Tporrois ev Sepparivoow, 
TavTa KaTa poltpay, ava & iotia NevKa méracoav. 
e id A 
o tade* Navoixda S€ Pedy ao kahdos éyouoa 
~ ‘\ ’ V4 A 
us OTN pa Tapa oTabmov Téyeos TUKA ToLNTOLO, 
Gavpalev & “Odvaoja ev dpGarpotow spoaa, 
Kal piv pwvnoao €eTéa TTEPOEVTA TpooNvO.. ° 
6 A “a » 9 4 b 9 N > ] 4 4 
Xatpe, Fev’, va Kat wor éwy ev marpiou yaty 
, 3 a 9 , , 9 9 , 9 
pvyoH €mev, — oTe por mpaTy Cwayp. odeéddets. 
1250 thy © dtapeBouevos tpocedy modvpytis Odvaceds: 
7 , , , ’ , 
Navowxaa dvyatep peyadyropos “AAKtivdoto, 
9 A N 4 > ] 4 4 9 
ovtw vuv Zevs Dein, epiydouTos tocts Hpys, 
¥ 4 > 9» 4 N 4 > 4 
otkadé T ehO€uevar Kai vootiysov Fuap idécbat 
-~ 4 N “A ”~ d b ) a 
T@ Kev ToL Kal KELL Dew ws EvyETAoLULNY 
> A ¥ 4 N 4 b 3 4 4 9) 
1255 QLEL NUaTa TavTa: ov yap w €EBiwoao, Koupy. 


dptov, --, aptvva I put together, I fasten “Fon, n¢ Hera [wife of Zeus] 

BevOos, €o¢ depth KELOL there 

Brow, --, Biwoxuny I give life, I save O¢edAw I owe 

Sepyativoc, n, ov of hide, leather TOLNTOS, n, Ov made 

Ect ySoumo¢, ov heavy-thundering mvxa fadv.]firmly, solidly 

Cwayela, wy life-forfeits [the reward for TEYOS, €oc roof; roofed hall 
caving a life] teomos, ov thong, strap 
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Les 


1180. 


NOTES: 


1241. ér(@evto: imperfect of tLOnpL. 

1244. ol: some verb of "doing" is understood. 

1246. év: "with her eyes'--a way of expressing her rapt attention. 

1248. xatpe: "may joy be with you," "fare thee well." 
{va: a purpose clause is used instead of the expected imperative. She 
joins her wishes for his good fortune with her own hope of being af- 
fectionately remembered. 


1252. oftw = oBtwe. : 
1253. EXO ELEVAL: understand Bue. This line explains oftw above. 


COMMENT: 


1245. As Odysseus is about to enter the hall where the king and his 
nobles are gathered, he encounters Nausicaa waiting for him. 


1248. Her goodbye is simple--and a little pathetic. She had realized 
very soon from his impersonal courtesy and his plainly expressed devotion 
to his distant wife that her incipient love could never be reciprocated. Yet, 
sne would never forget him, and it would be some consolation to know tnat she 
has helped him and that he remembered her. How different is her sensible, 
realistic attitude from the passionate emotionalism of Dido under similar 


circumstances! 


l251. He addresses her with great courtesy, using her full title, 
and he promises her far more than the mere remembrance she had asked. Even 
as a god, would her memory be kept alive and sacred in his heart all his 
days- Yet, he makes clear, his motive is gratitude--nothing more. de will 
not take advantage of or amuse himself with the love that he must have seen 
in her shining eyes. Whatever attraction he may have felt towards her he is 
not free to indulge in or to express. 


WORD STUDY: 


DERMATOLOGIST (a physician who specializes in treating diseases of the skin); 
HYPODERMIC (an injection 'under the skin'). 


W. Pogany 


FAREWELL OF ODYSSEUS AND NAUSICAA 
(From Colum, Adventures of Odysseus, p-153, courtesy Macmillan Co.) 
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1181 JMEMORIZE: 


’ a ’ 
Guortts, tog wife VOOTEW, VOOTNOW, vootnoa JI return 


att there, here (home) 
UPELWV, Oovtog ruler, prince 


1182 .TEXT: 
Farewell to Phaeacians 


1256 alba O€ DaijKxerou dirynpérporor pernvoa, 
"Adxuwde 5€ padtiora mpavoKopevos Pato pvOor- 
“"Akivoe xpetov, TavTwy apioetkere Lawn, 
TELTETE [LE OTELTAVTES ATHLOVA, yaipere 6° avroi. 

9 
1260 On yap TeTéACoTAaL, a por hiros HOErE Oupds, 
Q “\ , ~ 4 ‘ > 4 
Topmn Kat dira dwpa, Ta por Deot Ovpaviwves 
» 4 b ] o 3 y ¥ 
OABia trowjoeay: apvpova 8° otKou axowTiv 
9 
VOOTHTAS EUpOLLL OVY aprEepEecoor hidovoy. 
vets 8° avtt pévovtes eudpaivoire yuvatcas 
| 

1265 KoUpLoias Kal Texva: Deot 8 aperny dmdceav 

TAVTOUNV, Kal 1 TL KAKOV LETAOHMLOY Ely.” 


aoLrSetxetos, ov distinguished, illustrious otxot [adv.] at home 

APTEUNS, €¢ safe and sound Ovpaviwves, wy (inhabitants) of heaven 
EUPPAL VW I cheer ELANPETHOS, ov oar-loving, sea-loving 
WETA-SNLLOS, ov among the people 


1183.NOTES: 


1259. NEUNETE! plural because Alcinous is addressed merely as leader of the 
whole assembly. 

1260 TeteAeotat: from TETEAEOLAL, ,perfect of TeAew. 

1261. ta: relative, object of NMOLNOELaV. 


1184 .COMMENT: 


1258 ff. Briefly but thoroughly, he shows his appreciation for tne 
good things they have given him or are making possible for him, and thanks 
them by wishing them complete domestic and civic bliss. The speech is a 
model of courtesy, gratitude, and a pervasive religious outlook which brings 
strength and joyous confidence to future nopes because basing tnem on reli 
ance on divine power and justice. 


1260-3. A short but highly significant sw-mary of Odysseus! whole 
character and life-itdeals. 
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1185 |MEMORIZE: 


Cnno¢ ,» ov horse mpnoow, npnEw, npnta I pass (over); 
medtov, ov plain I accomplish, I do 
TLOPPUPEOS, N, OV gleaming, bright TAUVW, --, TAHOV T cut 


1186 .TEXT: 
The Day of Return--and Happy Ending 


e ’ 9 3 b ] 4 4 ay 9 
78, os T év Tediw TETPaopoL apoeves iTTOL 
4 9 »F e 4 e N Be e 4 
Tavres a OpunGevres Ud TANYyHOW iwacbAns 
@ b 4 es 4 4 
Woo aeELpopeEvor pia mpyacovar KédevHor, 
1270 WS apa THs TpYpVy pev aeipero, Koa 8 omoOev 
toppupeov péya Ove rokvddoic Boro Gahacons’ 
7" O€ pad dodadréws Dev eurredov’ ovd€ Kev tpn 
KipKos opapTnoeev, EhLappoTaros TETENVD * 
* e e7 , 4 , > » 
Os H piuda Béovoa Oaraoons KipaT eTapmver, 
» , ~ > 4 4 > ¥ 
1275 avopa dépovoa Oeois evadtyxua pyde ExovrTa, 
a ‘\ Q 4 “ SIy> » a ‘\ 4 
6s mpiv pev para tod\da 7al’ adyea ov Kara Bupor, 
dvdpav Te mroh€pous aeyewa TE KYLATA TELpwH ° 
N , > » 4 ¢t , 9 » 3» , 
57) Tore y atpéwas evde AcAacpevos ooo érenovOe. 


ATTAA EWC surely, straight on undo¢c, €o¢ thought, plan 

ATpPEUAC [adv.] motionless, quietly OUAPTEW, —-, duapTnoa I go equally swift, 

Edagpos, n, ov swift, quick I keep up with 

EVAALYRLOS, (n), ov like to NETENVA, Wy winged things, birds 

Gow I run, I surge TANYN, nS blow, stroke 

[uao@An, n¢ whip ToAUPFAO LOBOS, ov loud- roaring, booming 

ten, noc (e bird) cf tie felcecon kind Kevuvn, no eft, stern 

XLCKOS, ov hawk TETPROEOS, ov ,cined four toj;ether 
-~187.NOTES: 


1267. n: the ship. 

1268. Sppyndevtec: from dpunenv, aorist passive of dppaw. 

Leys weya: adverbial, "vehemently." 

1278. AedAaopevoc: from A€Aaopat, perfect of Aaveavw. 
éEmenoveet: from nenovea, perfect of NAOXW, 


1188.COMMENT: 


1267. After his farewell to Alcinous and his court, Odysseus embarks 
at once and the waiting ship leaps forward. 
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1270. The prow is forced down and the stern raised rhythmically by 
the mighty pull of the expert Phaeacian rowers and the great sail. The 
speed and the up-and-down motion thus produced reminds Homer of the gallop- 
ing of a horse. 


1271. The mouth-filling, ear-tickling epithet, "polyphloisboister- 
ous," shows Homer at his onomatopoetic best. It has been humorously used to 


describe Homer himself in the -anonymous verses: 


Polyphloisboisterous Homer of old 

Threw all his augments into the sea, 
Although he had often been courteously told 
That perfect imperfects begin with an e. 
But the poet replied with a dignified air, 
"What the Digamma does any one care?" 


1273. The Phaeacians were famous for their seamanship; and besides, 
their ships had been given certain preternatural powers by the gods. Hence 
their extraordinary speed. 
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1276. With these lines, similar to those which long ago introduced 
the story to us, we come to the end of our selections from the Odyssey. 


We have tried to share with Odysseus in the strange and varied ad- 
ventures that he was forced to pass through to win his weary way home. We 
have tried to appreciate as we watched him his manly, vigorous, noble char- 
acter. Of all the hundreds of soldiers that set out with him from Ithaca 
and adjacent islands for the Trojan war, he alone is left, though no one 
else fought as bravely as he, volunteered for as many hazardous enterprises, 
or passed through dangers callin. for more resourcefulness and self-—disci- 
pline. At last, in the twentieth year after his setting forth, he has been 
given his heart's desire. We see him now resting peacefully among his 
friends as he is being rushed back to his dearly-beloved family and the home- 
land of which he was ever a part. 


He knows from the prophecy of Tiresias that he must yet face and 
punish the insolent suitors who have been tormenting his wife, and that he 
must go on a pilgrimage to be reconciled with Poseidon. But he knows, too, 
that the rest of a long life will be spent with his wife and son in the 


INTRODUCTION TO ILIAD SELECTIONS 


To round out and climax our course in Homeric Greek, the remaining 
selections in this book will be from Homer's earlier poem, the Iliad. 


Like the Odyssey, the Iliad is an immortal picture of life--life 
written in large figures against a vivid background of action, excitement, 
and human character. It is a more dynamic picture than even the OdysSey, 
because its theme is not peaceful travel and adventure but the fury of a 
great war and the vehement inner struggles that rack the soul of its cen- 
tral hero, Achilles. 


Homer's Achilles is a most extraordinary man. Son of a noble Greex 
prince, Peleus, and the goddess Thetis, he is gifted by nature with a flan- 
ing ardor of spirit that makes him no man for half-measures or commonplace 
ideals. Whatever he feels or does, he throws his wnole soul into it. de 
is the personification of youthful vigor, earnestness, idealism. He is 
human nature at its energetic peak, life at its fulness of vibrant enthusi- 
asm. In him, Homer has concentrated all the elements of greatness: some 
already refined and obvious, otners potential or in the rough. How he rises 
to full stature, to the noble flowering of his highest manhood and charac- 
ter, is the splendid theme of the Iliad. 


Having been offered by the gods the choice of a long life of quiet 
happiness at home or a short career of immortal glory and adventure, 
Acnilles had seized upon the latter, and gone off to the great war at Troy 
to win undying fame by deeds of valor. Fiery spirit that he was, he soon 
became the greatest warrior of all, whose mere name brought admiration to 
the Greeks and terror to every Trojan. The fury of his onslaught no one had 
ever long resisted, and the list of his martial triumphs mounted daily. Yet 
Troy held out in its practically impregnable stronghold, and the war dragged 
on for ten bloody, wearying years. 


Achilles too grew weary--not of battle and the tang of danger, but 
of the small-minded arrogance of Agamemnon, commander of the army, and his 
selfish monopoly of all major booty, credit, and pre-eminence. Achilles is 
shocked and disgusted; his lofty ideals of manly @haracter and honest worth 
survive tne scandal unlowered, but he feels himself out of place, unjustly 
thrust into the background, disillusioned in his assumption of a high ideal- 
ism and nobility like his own on the part of all the Greeks in the:pursu- 
ance of the war. Finally, he will endure sucn scorn and insults no longer. 
He withdraws from the campaign and leaves his unappreciative chief to lord 
it over those who will put up with his tyranny and to suffer disaster from 
the unchecked might of the Trojans. 
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Brooding bitterly on the injuries to his honor, and wrapping himself 
in furious self-pity, Achilles soon wrenches his noble but immature and 
overly self-centered character into a white-hot hate, even to the point of 
exulting in the misery and ruin of his former friends. Soured, disillusioned, 
morbidly absorbed with self, his character deteriorates as joy and generous 
idealism fade from his life. 


Suddenly, he is plunged into a new sorrow when Hector, greatest of 
Trojan warriors, slays in combat Achilles! dearest friend and life-long con- 
stant companion, Patroclus, precious to him as life itself. With all the 
intensity of his great soul, Achilles writhes in an agony of grief. Then 
his whole immense energy of spirit is focused on one maddening desire, to 
show his love for his friend and avenge his death by crushing every Trojan 
in Hector's army and above all Hector himself. Every fiber of his being is 
steeped in flaming hatred for Hector, who becomes in his eyes the incarnation 
of everything that is evil, vicious, and foul. de lives only to trample 
Hector in the dust and to throw his cursed body to the dogs for food.... 


Meanwhile Homer shows us Hector in another light--not in the baneful, 
distorting glare of Achilles! blind hate, but in the soft gentle glow of his 
own noble and manly character. The real Hector is a man of the most estim- 
able qualities. Courageous, upright, honest, a great leader and splendid 
patriot, he is also remarkably gentle and refined, a man of the deepest hu- 
man sympathy and love, sensitive to every emotion, full of dignity and high- 
mindedness, loyal to duty and his friends. Homer has created no more ad- 
mirable character, and it is doubtful if anyone else has either. Yet he is 
human, with his human faults--a certain narrowness of cutlook limited to his 
own immediate friends and interests, and a tendency to vanity which he strives 
nobly to suppress. We cannot but love and admire the man, and see in him 
Homer's ideal of the type of man who is mellowed and refined by human vir- 
tues in balanced blend, even though no genius nor a brilliant meteor like 
Achilles. Hector, the perfect gentleman and loving family man--how real and 
warmly appealing Homer makes him! 


We look in now on the lives and inmost characters of these two great 
men, and on the mighty struggles in their souls as they are drawn irresist- 
ibly together for the final clash--that fateful crisis which will work 
Hector's pathetic death and begin the remaking of Achilles, the sublimation 
of his fiery character to levels at last worthy of his grandeur and his 
spirit. 


‘The scene opens quietly enough, with Hector just leaving his splen- 
did home in Troy, where he has been looking for his dearly loved wife 
Andromache, before returning, for what he senses will be the last time, to 
the field of battle and his destiny.... 
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1190 MEMORIZE: 


dOtnp, EPO [dat. pl. dorpact | star "HeTLWv, —-wvog Eetion [father of 
"Eutwo, opocg Hector [most Andromache | 
distinguished warrior of Trojans | MOANOS », ov fold; bosom; bay 


1191 .TEXT: The Family 


> eC ‘ , e 5 > 2 5 , ¥ 
pa yuvyn Tapin, o amTéoovTo Owuatos Extwp 
“ b ) a 5c > P) 4 3 > 4 
1220 THY aUTHY GdoY avTLS EVKTYMLEVAaS KAT GyuULGS. 
edre muUAas ikave Siepyopevos peya aorty, 
Skaids, 7H ap epeddrAc SreEwevar trediovde, 
év’ ddoxos toAvdwpos evavtin 7AGe Déovca 
b | 4 4 4 > 4 
Avdpopaxn, Ovyarnp peyadyropos “Heriwvos — 
1285 "Heriwv, ds evarey vd IlAaxw vAnéoon, 
@7nByn vrom\akin, Kidtixero’ avipecow avacowr- 
A \ 4 ¥ >» 9 a 
Tov wep 87 Ovyarnp éxe# “Exropt xadxoxopvory. 
9 e y b ] ¥ b 4 > > 4 4 b ] ~ 
n ol emer yvTno, apa & apditrodos Kiev aurp 
AQ) > AN 4 ¥ b ] b 4 4 ¥ 
Taw émt KOATW ExovT atadadpova, vyTLoY auTus, 
1200 “ExroptOnv ayamnrov, adiyxuy aotépe Kalo 
PLONE SYST yrOrs Y P Ps 
4 eo 9 4 4 5 > A e ¥ r 
Tov p Extwp Kahéeoke YKapavodpiov, avrap ot adAos 
‘Agruavaxr: olos yap éepvero "INov “Extop. 


ayanntoc, n, ov beloved e0te when 

GALYKLOG, ov like to KtAunes, wv Cilicians 

Av8pouayn; n¢ Andromache [wife of Hector] vatw I dwell 

avTaw, —-, &vTnoa I meet with Mkaxo¢, ov [f.] Mt. Placus 

“Aotvavak, axto¢ Astyanax [lit. "Lord of mokvéwpo¢, ov richly dowered; beautiful 
the City" Lxatoc, n, ov left; Western 

ATAAPPWY , ov young-hearted, gleeful Txauavdpros, ov Scamanirius 

St-eE-etut I pass (through and emerge) Town, n¢ housekeeper | 

St-Epxouat, etc. I come through DANELG, EOOU, Ev woody, covered w. woods 

"Extopt6n¢, ao Hector's son UMOMAGKLOS, N, Ov under Mt. Placus 

EVAVTLOG, nN, OV Opposite; in order to meet YUAKOKOCLOTNS, ao armed with bronze 

1192.NOTES: 


1279. fh: "thus spoke." 


1280. 650v: an accusative is sometimes used to express the way along which 
one goes. 
1287. Eye0’: i.e., as wife. 
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1193. 


1194. 
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1288. &pa: with avty. 
1289. vnntoc: here in its original meaning, "a child, infant." Transl.:"mere 


infant that he was." 


COMMENT: 


1279. Not wishing to stay away from the battle any longer tnan neces- 
sary, Hector had given up the idea of looking about the city for Andromache 
on being told by the housekeeper tnat-she is out searching for him. How- 
ever, she had apparently seen him coming and ran to meet him. 


1286. There were two Thebes frequently mentioned in Greek literature: 
one was in northern Greece; the other, in Asia Minor not a great distance 
from Troy. It is to the latter, of course, that reference is made here. 


1290. Poets are hard put to it to describe the wondrous beauty of a 
small child. "Mighty like a rose" has become famous, and this line, too, 
has been admired for the charm of its sound, tenderness, and suggestive 
imagery. 

1291. The Scamander was the river of Troy. Probably for this reason 
Hector had named his son Scamandrius; but it was not long before the people 
found a nick-name for him. This son of tne fearless warrior, to whose 
leadership and protection all Troy looked, should be called, they insisted, 
'Astyanax.! 


WORD STUDY: 


ASTER (a 'star! flower); ASTERISK; ASTEROID (one of the small 'star-like! 
fragmentary planets between Mars and Jupiter). 


——__ 4 


[cL fim 


Flaxman 
HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE 


(From Smith-Miller, Fomer's Iliad, p.139, courtesy Macmillan Co.) 
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1195{MEMORIZE: 


TAXLA(A) EUG, Nos Achilles [greatest tvtea, wv [3 decl.| arms, armor, 


warior of Greeks; hero of Iliad] utensils 

Sa. Sareoc, N, ov cunningly wrought OLWKN, ns silence 

SALMOVLOG, 1 strange (one) [whose Qvw, guow, PUCA and guv I produce; 
actions are unaccountable, (3 aor., pf., and in pass.:] I grow; 


wonderful, or superhuman ] [w. Ev] I cling to 


1196 .TEXT: 
War, Hateful to Women 
€ \ 4 2d \N ] A 
7) TOL O pev peldnoe iow és aida cowry ° 
b ] 4 4 e ¥ 4 4 4 
Avdpopayn S€ oi ayy tapioraro Saxpu x€ovaa, 
» > » e A , » > »¥ > » >> » 

1295 €V T apa ol PU yxeELpl, Eros T EpaT EK T Ovopaler: 
“Sayudvie, POices oe TO Tov pévos, od edEaipets 
Taiod TE vyTiaxov Kal Em appopor, 7 Taya xHpPN 
ev ETOMal’ Taxa yap oe KaTaKTEvéovow ‘Axatot 

, b , b N , id ¥ 
mavres ehopunOertes: euot d€ Ke Kepdtov etn 
A 9 , , , 9 N vo » 

1300 oev adapaptovon xOdva Svpevar: ov yap er addy 
¥ , b a 4 , > 7 
€otat Jarrwpy, emet Gv ov ye ToTpov eriomns, 

b bd » b ] bd 4 ¥ N \ 4 4 

GAN’ aye + ovdd pot eoTe TaTHpP Kal ToTVLA ByTNp. 
N\ 4 9 3 N > 4 ot b , 

7} TOL yap waTép apov azéxrave Stos ‘Axtddevs, 

bd N 4 4 4 aN \ 

éx O€ modw tépoev Kidixwy év vateraovoar , 

1308 @nBnv wbimvdAov: Kara 8 exravey ’Heriwva, 

b 4 bd 4 4 ‘\ 4 on 
ovde pv eLevapite, ceBaooato yap To ye Oupa, 
b > ] ¥ 4 “N ¥ 4 
GN’ dpa pw Karékne ovv evtect datdadréorow 
re. > AN aA do ¥ ‘ de 4 bd 4 
nO emt on €xeev: mept O€ mred€as EpvTevoraV 
vupgpar dpeotiddes, Kovpar Atos aiyoxoto. 


Qupopo¢, ov ill-fated, unfortunate vnmtayo¢, ov infant, helpless 

TLO S, yn, Ov our OPEOTLAG, ado¢ [adj.] of the mountains 

" Avdpouaxn, n¢ Andromache [wife of Hector] TAO-LOTHULL, etc. I stand beside 
aNO-xTEtvw, etc. I kill rep@w, --, nmépoa I seck, I ravage 
AP-AUApTave, etc. I miss; I am deprived of Mtehen, nC elm 

éheatpw I take pity on GeBaCouct, --, oeBaooaunv I consider it 
Parnwon, nC comfort cheseful to do 

KATO-KCLwW, Etc. I burn (down) GYLmVAOS, Ov with high wetes, high-gateé 
KtXtxec, wv Ciliciens ¢UTEVW, --, GUTEVOK I plant 

wetduw, ==: uetdnoo I s-ile yron, n¢ widowed; e widow 
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1197. NOTES: 


1299. Epoppndevtec: aorist passive of ég-oppauw. 

1300. Supevat: "to put on the earth" (as garment), a vivid way of expressing 
deatn and burial. 

1301. tEotat: shortened from €oetar. 
Entonns: from &p-Enw. 

1302. &xe’': depends on Eotat. 

1304. &u: adverbial, merely intensifying NEPOEV. 

1308. ént: (adv.) "thereon." 
MEPL? adverbial. 


1198.COMMENT: 


1293 ff. Lines of great poetic art in their touching tenderness and 
emotional reality. 


1296. SALPOVLE: This is a difficult word to translate correctly. In 
general it means that the one so described is under supernuman influence, 
that his or her actions are strange, unaccountable, or wonderful. It may be 
used in stern remonstrance, or very gently and tenderly, pernaps coming down 
in some cases to expressing merely affection. What makes translation of the 
word in this line practically impossible is that all the meanings inentioned 
seem in some way contained in it. There simply is no Englisn equivalent 
which carries all these emotional undertones. 


1299. navtec EMOPUNSEVTEC: An artful touch, flowing from Homer's in- 
Sight into human nature. In her loving admiration for her husband's prow- 
ess, Andromache assumes that only the joined forces of tne wnole Greek army 
could subdue her Hector. But she is afraid the enemy realizes this, and 
Will try 1%. 

1303. The awful suffering he had caused to people like Andromache 
had up to this time never really occurred to the self-centered Achilles. 
But he will learn, taught by his own sorrow. 


1305. Thebes was just one of tne twenty-three cities allied to Troy 
that "swift-footed" Acnilles and nis Commando-type raiding forces had cap- 
tured during the long siege. 


1306. To strip a fallen foe of his armor was accepted and expected 
Homeric practice. Achilles! reverence for King Eetion gives us an indica- 
tion of the high-minded nobility of his character. 


1307. The custom of burying armor with the body represents perhaps 
an earlier time when tne carefully preserved body was buried intact in tne 
earth and given its weapons to equip it for life beyond the grave. Later, 
when cremation became the universal Greex practice, the custom, somewhat 
illogically, was still continued. 


:.99. WORD STUDY: 


APOSIOPESIS (a sudden 'falling off into silence,' a figure of speech in 
which the thougnt is abruptly suspended, leaving tne reader to gatner from 
context what was to follow, e.g., "He has a pleasing enough personality, 
but as for his character--"). 
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1200 JMEMORIZE: 


@AnLWOSC, OV mighty, valiant nodapunc, EG swift-footed 


&novva, WY ransom, recompense NupyO¢, OV tower 


1201, TEXT: 
Have Pity! 


y , 
1310 ot O€ pol ETA KaCgiyynTOL Eoay Ev peyapooy, 
e X , 9A , » "A 5 ¥ . 
ol pev mavres im Kiov nate Aidos €row 
A 3 ‘\ 
mavras yap KaTémepve trodapKys dtos Axtddevs 
A 97 
Bovolv én’ eitimddeoo! Kal apyens oleoow. 
pyntépa 8, 7 Bacidevey vd Thkdkw vAnéoon, 
‘ > NO « ~ > »¥ > % » » , 
1315 THY é€meL Gp Sevp yay ap addAowot KTeatecow,, 
ba bf ‘\ > sf \ > 4 sos » 
ay o ye THY amédvoe NaBwv arrepeiou arrowa, 

‘\ bd b 4 Yo ¥ > , 
marpos 0 év peydpowot Bad’ “Aprepis ioyéarpa. 
"Extop, aTap ov pot €oo. Tarnp Kal Tota pHTHP 
noe Kactyyntos, av dé pou Badepos tapakoirns ° 
bd > » oo 9, 7 N 9 “A , > 9 AN 4 

1320 GAA aye vuy eh€aipe Kal avToU pipy emt TUpyo, 
pH Tatd opdavixdy Onys xnpyv Te yuvatka: 
\ ‘N A > 9» , ¥y 4 
adv 8€ orjoov map’ épiwedv, Oa padtora 
b 4 > 4 ‘ > ff ¥ A 
auBaros €oT. wodis Kat eridpopov Eemdero Tetyos: 
N N ~ 9 bd 4 3 4 e »y 
Tpls yap 7 y €dOovres Ereipyoavl of apioror 
1328 aud Atavre d0w Kat ayaxdvrov "[Souerja 
nO app “Atpetdas kat Tudéos adxiyov vidv: 
¥ 4 4 ¥ 4 aN > lA 
nN tov Tis odw eviome Oeotpotriwy ev cidds, 
N vu Kat avta@v Oupds érorpiver Kal averyer. 


AYANAUTOS, ov famous, glorious EMEKL EW I take pity on 

“ATE, avto¢ Ajax [two Greek heroes bore En tSpouos, ov able to be climbed over, 
essailable 

Eptveoc, ov (wild) fig tree 

Oeompontov, ov prophecy, oracle 

"TSoueveus, no¢ Idomeneus [a Greek leader, 

uTEGp, ato¢ [pl. only] goods; spoils 

OPYAVLKOS, n, Ov orphaned, fatherless 


this name] 
auPatoc, ov scalable, pregnable 
GNEPELOLOC, ov countless, untold 
cmo-hbw, etc. I loose, I set free 
apYEVVos, n, ov white, shining 
"Atpe tn¢, ao Atreus' son [Agamemnon or 
Menelaus] TAPaKOLTHC, Ho husband 


BactAevw I rule, I am ruler MAcxoc, ov Mt. Placus 


ELAINOUG, o60¢ rolling-saited; trailing- Tvbéevuc, €o¢ Tydeus [Greek hero who fougrt 


footed azeinst Thebes, father of Diomédes| 
etow {prep.] within DANELC, EOOU, Ev woody, covered w. woods 
XnN0r:, n¢ widowed; a widow 


Le 


a ssowe2a ig 


1202.NOTES: 


1310. of: relative; the antecedent is otin the next line. 

1311. (@: a Pare variant for évt, from stem l-. 

1314. UNtEpa: object of Bad’ below. : 

1321. Onncs: second aorist subjunctive of tLOnut; "I cause (to be) = I make." 
1327. Oconponiuv: verbs of hearing, learning, knowing, etc., sometimes take 


a kind of partitive genitive. = 


1203 .COMMENT : 
1317. See explanation in note on line 556. 


1318-9. Considering not only the strong love that this young mother 
would naturally have for her heroic husband but also the terrible sorrow and 
loneliness caused by the tragic deaths of her whole family, we do not find it 
hard to sympathize with the desperate way she clings to him and fears for his 
safety. We can appreciate, too, the ardor of her splendid outburst of af- 
fection in stating what he means to her. 
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1204 {MEMORIZE: 


Epvvpar, apeouat, apounv I win; I Hopveaiodoc, ov w. glancing helm 
strive to win voopg.(v) [adv.] apart (from), away 


Saupvoe.c, ecoa, ev tearful (from) 
HAEOEG, HAE(E)OS fame, renown XAAKOXLTWV, WVOG Dbronze-clad 


1205. TEXT: 
Code of the Warrior 


“ bd > 4 “4 a y 
my 8 abre mpoodeate péyas KopvGaiodos "Exrwp ° 
R. A 
1330 “4 Kat euot Tdde TavTa péAEL, yUvar: aAAG pad’ aivas 
> 4 “~ “ 4 € 4 
aid€opat Tpwas kai Tpwadas éd\Keourem)ous, 
» N A 4 9 4 4 
au KE KaKos @s voodw advaoKxalw rod€uoto ° 
y 
ovdé pe Oupos avwyev, éret padov eupevar eo Odds 
aiel kal mpwroot peta Tpweoor payer Oa, 
9 9 a“ 
1335 apVvUpEvos maTpos TE péya KA€oS HO E“ov avrov. 
4 
ev yap éyw Tobe olda Kata dpéva Kat kata Oupov 
¥  y 9 > » >, 9 , y e A 
EOoOETAL Nap, OT av tot OAWAN IAtos tpn 
Kat TIpianos Kat aos evppedtw Iprapovo. 
¥ 4 
ad’ ov por Tpdwy toomov pélea adyos Omiagu, 
y 3 : aR: € , ¥ , 54 
140 our aurns ExaBys ovre IIptapoto avaxtos 
¥ 4 9 dé \ 3 An ‘N 
OUTE KaGLYVATwWY, Ol KEV TrOhEEs TE Kal EoOAoL 
4 
év xovino. mécouev vr avdpac. dvopeveecou, 
~ ~ : 4 
OoGoV ceEv, oTe KEV TIS Ayatoy yalkoxiTOVeY 
s > , 
Saxpvdecoay aynrat, e\evlepov nuap azroupas. 


adkvoxatw I shrink from EhkevOENOC, n, ov free, of freedom 
anovpac [aor. ptc. of defective verb] EhxeoimendoC, ov with trailing robes 
having taken awey EVMEALNS, tw with fine ashen spear * 
‘ExaBn, n¢ Hecabe [wife of Priam and Tees = lepoc 
mother of Yector] Tpwac, ado¢ Trojan woman 


1206 .NOTES: 


1330. alSéopat: "I feel shame before." 

1333. &vwyev: understand dAvonazetv. 

1335. avtov: agrees with éyov implied in épov. 

1339. tocoov ... 8000v: adverbial with péAet. 

1342. ne€oovrev ... &yntat: the difference of mood shows how much more vividly 
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he feels the approaching doom of his wife. 
1343. coed: upderstand bAyog. 


1207 .COMMENT: 
1331-5. To a professional soldier, honor means more than life itself. 
Hector speaks as a true warrior and man of spirit. 


1339.ff. Hector is nobly appealing in his poignant sympathy for his 
people, his family, and most especially for his ill-fated wife. Ais heart- 
breaking presentiment of the disgrace and degradation that awaits his royal, 
dearly-beloved spouse, who means everything to him and who would soon have 
become queen of mighty Troy, is surely one of the most touching passages in 


literature. 
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1208 | MEMORIZE: 


dpdvw, dpvvew, &uy0va I ward off; innodapoc, ov horse-taming 
I defend, I aid uopugc, veocg helmet 
Bon, nc shout, cry vevw, vevow, vevoa I nod 
1209. TEXT: 


From Queen to Slave 


, > » 2 A ‘N ¥ e \ € , 
ims Kai Ke ev “Apyes €ovoaa mpos addns toTov vdawwots, 
Kai Kev vowp dhopéots Meaonidos 7% ‘Trepetns 
4 > > V4 “N > > 4 b b 4 

mOAN aexalouevn, Kpatepy 8 émixeioer’ avayKn: 
Kat ToTé Tis etmpow toav Kata Sdxpv yxéovcar: 
x) 4  @ ’ , , 6 
Extopos 10€ yuv7n, 0S aptoTeverke payeoVar 
, e , Y ¥ ’ , - 
1350 Tpwwy immodapwr, ore “Ihtov audenayovto. 
Y , > » N 9 , y ¥ 
WS ToTe Tus epeet, Dol O av véov EooeTar adyos 
fe AQ? 9 , 9 , , +2 
X7}TEL TOLOVS avdpds, apvvey SovrALOY ap. 
aha pe TeEOvn@Ta yuTH Kata yata KadvrroL, 
, , A ~ “A > e A ld 9 
mpl yé tUans Te Bons cov & EdxnOuoto mvbécba. 
1355 &s eimav ov maidos dpeEato Paidimos "Extwp ° 
a > e€ , \ , > , , 
Gy 8 6 mas mpos Kddmov évldvoro TiOnvys 
ExhivOn idxywr, tatpos didov ow arvyxGeis, 
4 4 > N 4 e 4 
tapBnoas xahkdv te tO€ Adghov immoyairyy, 
Sewvov am axporatyns Kdpvos vevovTa voncas. 
> 9 > 4 4 4 \ (4 4 
so ek «O 6eyéMacoe TaTHp TE Piros Kal wdéTVLa pyTNp. 


KHEKAaCOLEVOS, nN, Ov against one's will Meoont¢, t50¢ MesseIs [a spring in Laconia] 
Aupi-wayouat, ete. I fight around Opeyw, opeEw, dpeEa I reach out (for) [w. 
cPLOTEvW I am best, I am preé€minent Zen. | 
“Apyos¢, €o0¢ Argos [an important Greek city; Owts, toc sight, appeerance 
sometimes used for all Greece] TagBew, --, tapBnoa I fear 
atutouar, --, atvyOnv I am frightened at TLOnvn, no uurse 
yekow, --, yédao(o)a I laugh 'Ynepetn, n¢ Hypereia [a spring in Thess- 
Sovctoc, n, ov slavish, of slavery aly | 
ExxnOuos, oto dreeging away ¢océw I bear 
EMi-KELUAL, ENL-KEloouat I am laid on ¥7TOC, EOC went, leck 
EvCWVOS, ov well-cirdled, fair-girdled XUTN, n¢ [adj.] heaped up 


immtoyattn¢, €¢ of horse-hair 
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1210 .NOTES: 
1345. 


1347. 
1348. 
1349. 
1353. 


1354. 


1355. 
1357. 
1359. 
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1poc: "at the bidding of." 

COTOV: here means that which was placed on the loom, viz., the "web." 
ENLHELOET =: understand Oot. 

elnnotv: Homer sometimes uses the subjunctive even in independent 
clauses to express vivid future supposition. 

“ata: adverbial. 

fide: understand éott. 

UaXeECeaL: explanatory, "in fighting." 

“KATA: adverbial, "wholly." 

Boric ... EAKNOpOLO: hendiadys (the use of two words connected by a 
conjunction to express a single complex idea)--"the cry of your being 
carried away." 

od = £ov, 

EMALVONn: aorist passive of uAtvwW, with active sense. 

Se.vov: adverbial with vevovta. 

vonoacg: the object is Aogov. 
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1213 {MEMORIZE: 


UUVEW, UVVTOOLAL, uva(a)a I kiss MAAAW, --, mndAa I shake; I dandle 


1214, TEXT: 
A Father's Prayer 


b 4? > N ‘\ 4 2 9 t 9 
1361 QUTiK amo KpaTos KOpv@ etreto datdipos “Extwp, 
kat Thy pev KaTéOnke ert xOovit raydavdoveay, 

b ‘\ 9 > A 4 en b \ 4 ~ 4 4 
auTap o y ov gdidov viov eel KUoE HAE TE KENT, 
elev érevédpevos Aut tT addorolv te Deotow- 

izes «= “Zev addou te Geol, ddre 37 Kal rovde yevéobar 

to > + € \ 2 4 > , , 

TALO ELOY, WS Kal EyW TEP, apiTpeTéa Tpweoow, 
ode Binv tT ayaldv cai “IXiov Tdt avaccen- 

4 , ¥ re 4 b 50 N b 4 >) 
KQL MOTE TiS ElToL ‘TaTpOS y Ode ToAOY apewor 
b , b 4 4 b ] 4 4 
ex mo\€uou aviovra: depo. 8 evapa Bpordevra 

| 1370 KTewas Syov avdpa, xapein dé dpéva pyrnp.” 
a > N > 4 4 > \ 4 
@s eltwv adoxoto dirns ev xepoiv EOnkey 
b ] ee 
Taw édv: 4 8 dpa pw Knodet SéEaro Kddrw 
daxpudey yeXdoaoa: moos 8 edénoe vonoas, 
, , ¥ 
XElpl TE pw Karépeer, Eros 1° Edar’ Ex 7 dvopaler: 


auUElvwy, ov better, braver En-EvXouat, etc. I pray to; I exult 

cév-etut I go up, I come back Tet [adv.] with might, by force 

NATA-péCW, -—-, KaTa-pe~a I stroke (caress- 
ingly) 

KAaTA-TLOmUL, etc. I put down 


APLTMPENNS, EC very conspicuous, illustrious 
Bpotoetc, ecoa, ev gory, bloody 
yehaw, —, yeAao(o)a I laugh 


5yL0¢, Hn, ov destructive, hostile xnwdn¢c, e¢ fragrant 


Evapa, wv spoils TOUGAVAWY, OVOX, Ov Zleaming, shimmering 


1215.NOTES: 


1362. EnEL: postponed from its natural position after avtap. 

1365. Sote: "srant," followed by accusative and infinitive. 

1366. natS’: accusative subject of YEVEOOQL. 
Tpdeco.v: "among the Trojans." 

1367. Binv: accusative of specification. 

1369. dv-tovta: agreeing with ULV understood as object of e{nou. = "may say 
of him coming back." 

1373. dSaxpvoev: (adv.) "tearfully," "through her tears." 
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1216 .COMMENT : 


1363. It would be monotonous and distracting to try to call one's 
attention to all the literary devices of Homer. Still, we should make it 
our business to notice from time to time the means he uses to secure his ef- 
fects. One of the important characteristics of his style is illustrated 
here--his constant striving to make us see, not just hear about, what is 
taking place. He wants us to see the helmet of Hector as he takes it off, 
that helmet with its shimmering horse-hair plume. And he wants it to lie 
there on the ground shining so brilliantly that we can't help but see it,too. 


1665.ff. Hector's prayer is beautiful in its simplicity and paternal 
pride; yet it is only too indicative of his-narrow vision of life, limited 
to his own people and city and to the worldly power and glory of ruling and 
defending then. 


1370. Andromache will rejoice, not in the bloody spoils as such, but 
in her son's daring and prowess to which they will bear stark witness. 
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1217 |MEMORIZE: 


atoa, no (allotted) measure, fate dvSpopovoc, Ov man-slaying 


1218.TEXT: 
Farewell Forever 


“65 , , , NE .) , ~ 
1375 auovin, py mot TL Ainv axayileo Oupo- 

9 4 4 b e \ > 9 AN ¥ oo f 
ov ydp Tis wp vmép aicay avyp “Ards mpoidwer- 

“A b ] ¥ 4 4 y b ~ 
potpay 8 ov twa dye Tepvypevoy Eppevar avdpar, 
ov Kakov, ovde pev eoOddv, Env Ta TpwTa yervnTaL. 
> > 9 > 2A \ : 2, A OY , 
ad\’ eis olkov tovaa Ta Oo auTyns Epya Koputle, 

e 4 3 bY 4 N b] 4 4 
1380 ioTov T nAaKaTHY TE, Kal audiTodroLoL KEdEVE 

4 b s 4 5° » 4 
Epyov émotxeo Oar: mod\enos 0 avdperou pedyoe 

A 9 N N 4 \ 93 ld b 4 9 
macw, e“or d€ padiora, tot ‘Ihiw éyyeyaaow. 

as apa dwrvycas Kopul’ etheto daidios “Extwp 
immoupiww: adoxos dé Pidrn oixdvde BeBrixer 

b] 4 N » 4 4 

1385 evTpotradtloperm Oadrepov Kata Saxpu xéovca. 

> >, Y > g 4 dN 4 
aiwa 5 €éme” ixave Sduous €v vaverdovtas 
"Extopos avdpodovoio, Ktyyoato 8 evdobu modXas 
apdurodous, Tnow Se yoor maonow evapoe. 
ait pev ett Cwov yoov “Exropa @ €vi otkw: 

pev ett Cwov yoo TOPA @ Evi OLKw 
3 4 y 9 ¥ e 4 b] ‘4 
1390 ov yap ply €r €pavTo vmoTpoTOV EK TrOELOLO 
9 , 4 N ~ 9 A 
ifeaOar mpopuyovTa pévos Kat xelpas “Ayator. 


axayitw I grieve naxatn, n¢ spindle 

EY-YLYVoUat, etc. I am born in tmmovpr¢ [acc. -tv] with horse-hair plume 
€v5o0t within TOO-tantw, mpo-taww I hurl forth, I send off 
Ev-opvbut, etc. I stir up among TpO-GevYw, etc. I escape, I elude 
Ev-ToomadtCouat I keep turning to look back UnO-Teono¢, ov returning 

Em-otxouat I come to, I attend to 


1219.NOTES: 
SOs uot: the so-called "ethical dative," showing the speaker's personal 
concern. 
1376. vunep aloav: "over my fate"--"before my time. 


NEQUYPEVOV Euypevar: periphrastic--"to have escaped." NEMUYPEVOV is 
perfect of PEVYW. 
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1378. ta npwra yevntar: "once he is born." 
1379. avtnc: agreeing with oev implied in oa. 
1385. nata: with yeéovuca. 

1387. utxnoato: a variant aorist of ULXAVU. 
1389. yoov: a variant second aorist of yYoow. 


p = Ey. 


1220 .COMMENT: 


1376. Throughout the ages, the constant danger of death has created 
in soldiers a kind of fatalism as a defense mecnanism against hysteria. The 
soldier cannot be killed until his thread of life is used up, or until the 
bullet comes that has his number on it, or until his luck runs out. Others, 
with profounder insight and faith, abandon themselves entirely into the 
hands of a merciful Providence. But, however expressed, the psychological 
necessity seems the same. 


1379. With pathetic but masculine brusqueness, Hector brings their 
tragic final farewell to a close. 


1385. A shrewd realistic detail which completes the human interest 
of the picture and lingers in the memory. 


1390. Hector's feeling that his death was only a matter of time was 
shared by his wife and servants who, in fact, considered the day to be al- 
ready at hand. 


From Smith-Miller, fomer'’s Iliad, p.327, courtesy Macmillan Co. Flaxman 
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LESSON 219 


Review 


Go over again Lessons 209-218; make sure now that you have really mastered 
them. Here are a few suggestions for your reviews: 


2. Vocabulary: Check your mastery of the 40 new memory words. 
2. Text: Reread the 155 lines of text, making sure that you recognize all 
the forms. 
Se Story: 
ae Describe the journey of Odysseus to Ithaca from the land of the 
Phaeacians. 
b. What is the general situation at the beginning of Lesson 212? 
ce Why, according to Andromache, is she so vitally concerned with the 
life of Hector? 
d. How does Hector answer her? (Cp. also Lesson 218) 
6. What is the name of their son and how is he mentioned in the story? 
4. Criticism: 
ae Do you like the mood in which the adventures of Odysseus come to an 
end? Why? 
be List some of the qualities of Hector revealed in these lessons. 
ce DO you think Homer succeeds in making Hector and Andromache seem 
like real human beings? Explain. 
Se Composition: Translate accurately: 
ae Now the man of many counsels is returning home, there to see his 
dear wife and child whom he left behind just an infant. 
b. When Hector had kissed his child and dandled him, he prayed to 
zeus, ruler of all the gods. 
ce She clung to his hand, trying to restrain his manly cpurage. 


HOMER, SCHLIEMANN, AND ARCHABOLOGY: 


Up to 1870, it had been almost universally assumed for many 
decades that there was no historical foundation for Homer's story of the 
Trojan War, unless, perhaps, it could be admitted that an actual city, 
Ilium, once existed. The Iliad was considered sheer imagination and myth, 
the rich fruit of a poet's fancy. How one man's indomitable conviction to 
the contrary overturned long-standing views of the world's leading scholars 
and spurred archaeology into becoming a real science of vast historical, 
importance forms the absorbing story of Heinrich Schliemann. 


Born in Germany in 1822, he often heard his father tell the story 
of the great war at Troy, and at the age of eight set his mind dn some day 
going to Troy itself and exploring its remains. Later, when 14, while 
working as a grocer's apprentice, he listened with utmost excitement to 
a traveling stranger recite aloud, with fine spirit and interpretation, a 
hundred lines of Homer in Greek. Though not understanding a word of the 
language, he was fascinated by the sound and rhythm, "Three times," he 
wrote in his memoirs at 60, "I made him repeat the divine lines, recom- 


pensing him with three drinks, which I gladly paid for with the few pennies 
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I possessed. From that moment onwards, I never stopped praying that by 
God's favor it might one day be my good fortune to be permitted to learn 
Greek." (3) 


Deciding that to carry out his plans for exploring Homer's Troy 
he would need much money and a special education, he worked energetically 
for 27 years, and succeeded in making a huge fortune in the indigo business 
in Russia. Meanwhile, he mastered many languages: MRglish, French, Dutch, 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Swedish, Polish, Latin, Arabic, modern Greek, 
classical Greek -- putting off the last to the end, as he explained, for 
fear that he might fall under the spell of Homer, neglect his business, 
and so ruin his whole life work] 


Meanwhile, he had become an American citizen while visiting Cali- 
fornia, and had traveled widely in Europe. In 1863 he gave up his business, 
took a journey around the world, then studied archaeology for two years in 
Paris. He went to Greece in 1868 to visit the actual sites of the events 
narrated in the Odyssey and Iliad, forming in the process the suspicion 
that the location of Homeric Troy was near the Turkish village Hissarlik 
rather than at Bunarbashi many miles away, where scholars put it -- when 
they agreed to give it any historical reality at all. Returning to Ger- 


many, he wrote up his theories in a book (composed in Inglish), and his 
life story (written in classical Greek). After receiving a Doctorate 


at the University of Rostock for his great classical knowledge, he re- 
turned to Greece and began his series of revolutionary excavations. 


From 1870-1873, he dug up the ruins near Hissarlik, laying bare 
great stone walls, fortifications, and other remains of an ancient city 
obviously destroyed by burning, and discovered a treasure of gold jewelry 
thousands of years old. Elated with this confirmation of his theory, he 
eagerly proclaimed to an excited world that he had found the very city of 
Priam, just as described in the Iliad. He then went to old Mycene and after 
much trouble with the authorities succeeded in excavating most of that an- 
cient city of Agamemnon, discovering the famous shaft graves of the kings 
and finding in them an immense hoard of gold, silver, bronze, and finely 
wreught works of stone and ivory -- the richest treasure ever found on any 
archaeological expedition (see samples, pp. 17, 69, 73, 79). 


Twice more he dug at Troy, uncovering further remnants of ancient 
cities -- for it seems from the ruins that nine different cities were 
built on the same site, each atop the ruins of its predecessor, dating 
from far before the Trojan War up to the second century A.D. or later. The 
remains of each period are distinctive and can be dated with relative ac- 
curacy. The sixth level from the bottom shows all the characteristics of 
the period around 1080 B.C. when the Trojan War probably took place. Inves- 
tigation of this sixth city indicates that many little features of plan, 
terrain, and surroundings described in the Iliad actually existed, so that 
the Troy immortalized by Homer is far from being purely a creature of the 


poet's imagination. Thus, Schliemann's boyhood dream came true, and gave 
new interpretation to much in Homer's poems. 
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Schliemann's further excavations, at Orchomenus, Ithaca, and Tiryns, 


were less spectacular, though the last was important for laying bare the 
complete ground=-plan of a Greek city in the heroic age about which Homer 


wrote. Spurred on by Schliemann's work, other archaeologists excavated 


many other ancient sites and improved the techniques of searching, digging 
and identification to their present highly scientific ievel. 


Modern archaeology has been of the greatest historical value. Much 
of its eminence is qe to the burning life-long love of Homer that a century 
ago took hold of a small German boy and made him eager to look with his ow 
eyes on the famous scenes the poet had described. 
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1223 IMEMORIZE: 


alxun, 7S Spear-point épyaw, épunow, Spynoa fz arouse; 
avttupu [adv.] straight on or {mid.or pass.:] I start, I rush 
against (w. gen.) , forward) 


avXnNV, EVOG neck OOXOG, £0S shield 


Eyxos, £€0S spear OTEPVOV, OU chest, breast 
eluw, eltw, (E)etEa I yiela, 
I give way 


Outside the city, the battle continues with unabated fierceness. 


Gradually the other Trojans drop back behind the city walls, but Hector, 
carried away with enthusiasm, remains fighting outside. Then Achilles, 


who has been seeking Hector in the confusion of fighting men, catches 


sight of the object of his quest. Ina blaze of hatred and fury, he 
hurls himself to the assault. For a time Hector avoids him, but finally 


he stops, and the two champions confront each other. There is an ex- 
change of verbal recriminations; then Hector advances to the attack. 


1224. TEXT: 
Hector Fights Achilles 


4 9 4 
Gs dpa duryjaas cipvooaro pPdoyavor o€u, 
4 
76 ol UTO AaTdpyny TéTaTo péya TE OTLBapor TE. 
9 rd 
oiunoey O€ adels WS T aleTos ULTETHELS, 
13995 OST Eloww mediovo€e Sia vehewy EpeBevvwv 
A 4 
apragtwv n apy’ apadny 7 TT@KA Aaywov: 
e Y& ¥ 4 , 9 , 
Os "Extwp oipnoe twdoowy paoyavov of. 

AQ 
wppynOn 5° “Ayxtrevs, mEeveos 0” éumAnoato Gupov 
ayptov, mpooUer d€ oaKos aTepvoto KaAUpev 

1400 Kadov Satdadeov, KopuOt 5” ereveve hac 
a, N Q 4 y»y 
TeTpadarw: Kahat de TTEPLO-OELOVTO eGerpar 
€ N 4 
X puc ean, as Hdauoros tet AOdov apt GOapecas. 
oios 8° doTHp €iot per AoTPacL VUKTOS apodyw 
¢e Aa YY yd 
EoTEpos, OS KAaANLOTOS EV OVParyY LoTAaTaL aoTHp, 
Y a b “A b ‘\ > 9 4 ra) y 9 "A Nr Q 
1405 8S alypys améAapmT evynKeos, nv ap AyxtddAeus 
rs yy 
maddev deEttepy Ppovewy Kakov Exropu diy, 
> ] 14 4 4 g » a 
€copawy ypoa Kadov, on etfere ppadiora. 
A eo 3 XN 8 aA > > » t OLoc hAev 
TH P ETL Ol PELAWT é€d\ao eyxet Ovos AytAdeus, 
> ] A > € ~ > b 4 ¥ > > ] 4 
avriukpu 6° amadoto ou avyévos HAVO’ akwKy. 
1410 ovd' ap amr aodapayov pedin Tape yadkoGapeta, 
Oppa Ti piv TpoTrettor aperBouevos emeEeToLV. 
npire & ev Kovins: 0 0 émevEaro dtos ‘AytAdevs, 
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ALETOS, ov eagle Gauetac, wv [adj., pl. only] crowded, 
QRWN) , nC point thick 

AUAAOS, n, ov tender haywos, ov hare, rabbit 

QUWOAYOS, OD darkness hanapn, n¢ flank, side 

cma, r, ov soft, tender WEALN, n¢ ash, ashen-spear 

QMO-OUTW I shine forth from OlLaw, —, OtLnoa I rush on, I swoop 
KOPACAYOS, Ov windpipe Onn where 

SEELTEpOS, n, Ov right (hand) mept-(c)cetouar I shake or wave around 
EGE rar, dwy horse-heir plume mpott-ernov I address 

EN-EVYOHAL, ete. I pray tc; I exult TTWE, MTOXOG [adj.] cowering, trembling 
emt-vevw I nod (forward) TETPAMAAOS, ov four-horned 

EPEBEVVOC, NH, Ov Eloomy, dark Tivacow, Tivakw, Tivata I brandish 
Epeinw, --, Epinov I dash down; I fall DWLMETHELC, EGOa, ev high-soaring 
Eonmepos, ov (of) evening yarxoBacnc, eta, e¢ [f. as if from -Bapuc] 
éunync, €¢ well-pointed, sharp heavy with bronze 


“Egatoto¢, ov Hephaestus [god of fire and 
metel-work | 


1225. NOTES: 


1393. tetato: "had been stretched out"--"hung." 

1394. otunoev: i.e., Hector. 
dAetc: aorist passive participle from elA(E)U. 
Oc: has a borrowed pitch-mark. If two words without pitch-marks come 
together, the first is given an acute. 

1398. Opunen : aorist passive of dppaw. 
EUMAT|OATO : "Pilled full of." 

1399. ypLou : scan as three long syllables. 
HOAVPEV "put as a covering." 

1402. Gupl : adverb, with Cer. 

1405. anérAapn’ : impersonal; transl.: "a light shone forth from." 

1406. MPOVEWV: "planning." 

1408. of: notice the pitch-mark, indicating that it is reflexive. As Hector 
rushed at him, Achilles drove at him with his Spear. 

1410. an’: adverbial, with tTape——"cut away." 

1411. dppa: gives the purpose not of the spear, of course, but of Fate which 
is directing the Spear. 


1226.COMMENT: 


1395. The eagle soars to tremendous heights, then when its telescopic 
eyes have spotted a fish or small animal, it seems to gather itself together, 
and, as Tennyson puts it, "like a thunderbolt he falls." 


1399. dyplov: The emphatic position of the word shows its signifi- 
cance.. Now that at last he faces his hated foe, he is filled with an anger 
that is wild, savage, and brutal. 


1402. Hephaestus, the god of metal-work, had made Achilles! armor, 
as a favor to the young warrior's goddess-mother, Thetis. 
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1409. It is significant that Homer does not make this a long, drawn- 
out, exciting battle. He almost seems to hurry over it in order to deal with 
its more important spiritual implications. 


1412. A wild exultation seizes Achilles as he sees the slayer of 
Patroclus crumble to the ground. 


1227.WORD STUDY: 


HORMONE (a chemical secretion of various glands, ‘arousing! the heart or 
other organs to intensified activity). 


ACHILLES 


From a Panathenaic amphora vase. 
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1228 | MEMORIZE: 


G&autcg [adv.] in abundance; in great olwvoc, ov bird 
numbers TLUTW, TEEW, TEXOV I beget, I bear 
UUWV, HUVOG dog TOKXEVG, TOXNOG parent 


Aayxavw, AaEouat, (AE)Aaxov I get Unodpa [adv.] w. a scowl 
by lot; I am assigned by lot; I 
give one [acc.] his due of 


1229.TEXT: 
Inhuman Rage 


9 

Tov 0° OALyodpavewy mpoaépyn KopvOaiodos Exrwp: 

“Niooou vmep Wuyns Kal youvrwy cov TE TOKNW)D, 
1415 LY Pe €a Tapa vyvol KUvas Katadapar Ayxawr, 
ahha ov pev xadkov Te adis ypvorov Te dédeEo 

aA 4 
d@pa, TA ToL Sw@WoveL TAaTIp Kal TOTVLA LATHP, 

A “ ¥ > o> A , , ¥ “4 
capa S€ oikad’ euov Sdpevat Tad, Oppa Tupds pe 
Tpwes kai Tpwwy adoyou NeAdywou Oavovta.” 

1420 tov 8 ap vrddpa loav mpooédy Todas wks ’Axtddevs: 
“un pe, KUOV, youvwy youvaleo nde ToKYwr 
al yap mws avrov pe pevos Kal Duds avety 
@p. aTroTapLVvopevoy Kpéa Edpevat, ola p’ eopyas, 
€ 9 ¥ 9 ra) ~ , ~ b 4 
ws oux €o0’, Os ons ye KUVas Kehadns atraddhkot, 
1425 ovd’ ev Kev SEKAaKLs TE Kal ELKOGL VYpIT aTroLVa 
? > 9 4 b ] ¥ e 4 ‘ s ¥ 
aoTyowo ev0ad’ ayovtes, UTécywvTa S€ Kai adda: 

P] > ] ¥ 9 b ] N aA 9 4 > 4 

ovd' El KEY O avToV ypvo®@ EepvoacOaL averyor 
4 4 4 
Aapdavidns Ipiapos, 008’ &s o€ ye ToTMIa pyTHP 
évbewevn hexeeoou yonoerat, Ov TEKEV AUTY, 
b N a N > ] ‘N \ 4 4 99 
1430 adda KUvES TE Kal Olwvol Kata TavTa SdcorTat. 


av—inut [2 aor. opt. av-etnv] I send up; 1 Ev-tiOnur [2 aor. ptc. ev-Oepevoc] I place 
drive on 

On—-ahe€EW, --, an-cAaAnov I ward off (from) xata-bantw, —-, xata-Sawa I tear in pieces 

ano-tauvw I cut (off) vnpttoc, ov countless, immense 

youvaCouat I beseech oAvyoSpavew I am able to do little, I am 

AapSavi6n¢, ao Dardanus' descendant feeble 

SATEOMAL, Sacouat I divide among ourselves MPOO-EGN he addressed, he said 

SEXaKLC [adv.] ten times, tenfold UN-LOYOUat, aa UT-Loxyouny I promise, I vow 

Eltxoot twenty; [here] twenty-fold MOS, P ov raw 
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1230.NOTES: 


1231. 


1232. 


1414. OnEp: "over," "in the name of." 

1416. SeSe&o: from Sedeypar, perfect of SEyouat. 

1417. Smpa: (pred.) “as gifts." 

1418. Sopevat: as imperative. 

1421. youvaZeo: meant originally to beseech by taking hold of the knees. 
Hence, the genitive may follow the verb to express that in whose name 
the plea is made. 

1422. at yap: introduces a wish, "if only!" (# 106,a). 

1423. ota y’ Eopyac: "such things you have done to mel"--an exclamation 
equivalent to a subordinate clause, "because you" etc. Zopyag is the 
perfect of €pdw. 

1424. wo otu Eott: "as (surely as) there is no man." 

1426. otnawo’: Totnpyt sometimes has the technical sense, "I put in the bal- 
ance"--"I weigh (out)." 

1427. Epvoacbat: used likewise in the technical sense of dragging down the 
scale--'if ne should offer your weight in gold.! 

1430. xuata: adverbial, intensifying Navta: Nevery last bit." 


COMMENT : 


1414-9. It is altogether in keeping with the sensitive character of 
Hector that his dying thougnt should be for the sorrow that is about to cone 
upon those who love him. He is willing to humble himself before his enemy 
in an effort to alleviate their sorrow througn the comfort they will feel in 
being able to pay his dead body their last services and reverence and there- 
by through burial of the ashes ease his lot in the world beyond. de promis- 
es that great treasure will be given in exchange for his body, a ransom 
which Achilles would be under a certain religious obligation not to refuse. 


1421-30. With shocking brutality, caused by the flaming grief burnt 
deep in his heart, Achilles scorns his fallen foe. His hatred is so intense, 
he says, that he would wish to be able to tear Hector's flesh to shreds wits 
his own teeth to obtain some satisfaction for what Mector has done in slay- 
ing Patroclus. Since that 1s impossible, he will assure him of this: there 
will be no one who will be able to prevent the dogs from doing sO, no matter 
what ransom is offered by his friends. Never, he taunts, will his parents 
have the consolation of at least giving him a decent burial, such as the lox- 
liest of men deserve. Hatred can go no further. 


WORD STUDY: 


CYNIC, CYNICAL (with sneering upturned lip like a snarling dog) --ICOSIHEDRQ! 
(a 'twenty-sided'! plane figure). 
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1233 J MEMORIZE: 


dénuwv, ovoa unwilling EAuw I drag 


Stmpoc, ov chariot (platform) ; ma poc [adv.] before, formerly 
seat teAog, €0¢ end, fulfillment 


1234.TEXT: 
The Desecration of Hector's Body 


4 4 9 Z 
1431 Tov S€ katabvyoKkwv tpooédy Kopufatodos Exrwp 
> > ON 4 ‘4 0. vy>s,» Ar 
“n oO €U YlyYWOKWY TPOTLOTT Opal, OVO ap EpEeAAOY 
, » N , , 9 \ , 
TELDELY* 1) YAP TOL YE ovd7)peos €v ppeot Oupos. 
A , a Se 
hpaleo vuv, £n TOL Tt Bea pnvepa age Pa _ 
» a 4 4 
tL Po.Bos AmroAAwy 
1495 NMATL TM, OTE KEV OE Mapes Kat ¢ B : 
: b ld 
éxOdov eovt d\€owow evi TKarjor TANT. 
4 4 4 
Ss dpa puv eitrovra TéAos Pavarowo Kaduwper, 
4 > 4 4 
ux 8° ék pelewr mrapevy *Arddode BeByxet 
A > 9 en 
6v TOTMOV yoaovea,ALTOUT dvd pornra ‘ies nBnv. 
A , ee ‘ 
1440 Tov Kal TEOVN@TA TpoTNVda Stos “AxLAdEUs 
A , e 4 ‘ 
“rélvabt: xnpa Sd’ éyw rore SéEoprat, Omrmore Kev 57) 
\ » 9 
Zevs €0€dy Ted€oa 7d’ aPadvaror Geot addor. 
PF e , 9 A 9 s 4 ¥y 
7) pa kai “Exropa Siov aeKxéa pydeTo epya. 
A 4 4 
appotépwr peromiabe oda Téerpnve TEvovTE 
bd AQ 3 4 4 >” fn € 4 
1445 €S Oupor EK TTEpYNS, Bo€ovs O EENTTEY twarvTas, 
€x dippoto 6° ednae, Kapyn O° EeAxerOar eacer : 
> 3s &4 
és didpov 8° dvaBas ava Te KAuTA TEvYE aEipas 
rd ld exs9 \ >” > > 7 4 
paotiEey p immous, T® 6 ovK a€KovTE TETOVTO. 
A s ~ 
Tov O ny EAKopevoto Kovio‘aos, dudt O€ yatTaL 
M50 KUaveat TiTvavTo, Kapy 8° amav év Kovinot 
KEtTO Tapos yapiev’ Tore Se Zevs Svtpeveerow 
daxev aekiooacba én €v marpio. yain. 


GKELMNCG, €¢ ucseenly, shameful KOvtoadAo¢, ov cloud of dust 
aetnitw, --, xetxtooduny I treat unseemly, uaotitw, --, waotiea I whip 


I outrage Unviua, ato¢ cause of wrath 


avSpotns, Ato¢ manly strength Naptc, to¢. Paris [son of Priam, abductor 


Boeos, n, ov (of) oxhide of Helen] 


eE-antw, etc. I attach TiTVOUE t I am spread out; I wave 


nBn, n¢ youthful vigor mMpoo-egn he addressed, he said 


[uac, AVTOG Strap, thong Tpott-oooouat I geze upon 


xata-Bvnoxnw, etc. I die 


ele 


RTEpyn, n¢ heel 


beGea, 
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TETPALWW, —-, TETPHVA I bore through, I 
@vy limbs, body pierce 


Lxaroc, n, Ov left; Western $otBoc, ov Fhoebus, the Bright One [epithet 
opupov, ov ankle of Apollo] 


tévovte [dual] tendons * gpatw I discern, I consider 


1235.NOTES: 
1438. 


XatTH, n¢ hair 


*>acS00be: recall that S@ya is understood with ?avS0cg in this expression. 
The special ending -5e should be added to the accusative, but since in 
this case the accusative Swya is not expressed, -5e is added to ’ Avdo¢ 
instead. 

davépothnta: the first syllable is treated as short in scansion, the mute 
and-liquid (8p) functioning as a single consonant metrically (# 564,1, 
c). This particular combination of consonants is in fact easy and fast 
to pronounce. 
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1452. When Hector appears to Aeneas in the fourth book of the Aeneid 
(270-279), he is described as he looked after being thus treated: 


raptatus bigis, ut quondam, aterque cruento 
pulvere perque pedes traiectus lora tumentes. 

Ei mihi, qualis erat! quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achilli 

vel Danaum Phrygios iaculatus puppibus ignes! 
squalentem barbam et concretos sanguine crines 
vulneraque illa gerens, quae circum plurima muros 
accepit patrios. 
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1237 JMEMORIZE: 


dyyEAAW, ayyedew, &yyetAa I upadin, ns heart 


announce SutAoc, ov throng; tumult 


1238. TEXT: 
Andromache's Sorrow 
A 4 9 e , 4 
OS TOU Mev KEKOVLTO KapY aay: 7 d€ vu pyATNP 
N y 4 
ridde KOuny, ard S€ NurrapHy eppupe kadvTTpyy 
AQ? 3 “~ 
uss THAGTE, KaKUoeV O€ para pEeya Talo eaioovca. 
a b N N\ “N 
Gpotev 8’ edeeva tarhp piros, dupe dé Aaot 
“A \ > ~ ,. » 
KwKuT@ T ELXOVTO Kal olmary) KATA AOTU. 
b ] ¥y i 4 
Ss of pev orevdxovt™ adoxos 5° ov 17H TL TETVOTO 
: y yap ov TH Lyyedos eADwv 
Extopos: ov yap ou TLS ETNTUPLOS AyyeAos 
y > 9 e A e 4 4 6 4 E TVAAWY 
1460 NYVELA, OTTL PA Ol TroTLS EKTOUL MLLVE TU 
A , e ~ 
aN yy’ iarov VpawwE puX~ Sopov VmAoto. 
KkwKutTov 8 HKOUVGE Kal OluwYNS aro TUpyou: 
A ar) a 2 A \ SZ e » , 
THs 8 ehehty On yvia, Xapat € ot exer KEpKis. 
Aus od 
aitika 87) peydpoo Si€oovto pawads ton 
 ] , + sie 
146s traddoperyn Kpadinv: apa 5° audimodot Kioy avTy. 
ae ® g 
aitap émet mipyov Te Kat avopav ifev optdor, 
éx Q 
éoTyn mantnvac emt Teixet, Tov S€ vonoeV 
E\xopevov mpoaUev modos: Taxées OE puty UTroL 
9 > ] 4 a > ‘N ~ > ] ~ 
EXkov akno€aTws KotXas ert vnas Axatwv. 
1470 Thy Oe KaT ddOarpav epeBevvy) vvE exaduev. 
¥ 5° bd a > “ Ys ‘\ bd 4 
npire 0 eLoTriow, amo O€ Wuxny ExaTUaCE?D. 
~ > 9 “ \ 4 5 4 4 
Tre 6 amo Kparos Bade O€opata ovyadoerTa, 
A a 4 > \ a > 4 
dumuKa Kexpvdadov Te ide TAEKTHY avaderpyNV 
4 4 > ] 9 ef e ~ 4 > , 
kpyndoenvov 0’, 6 pa ot dwxe ypvoen Adpoditn 
y “A 9 vd b 4 79 
1475 NATL T@, OTE pv KopvOatodos nyayeD’ “Exrwp 
> 4 b ] 4 b \ 4 4 4 
éx Sopuov "Heriwvos, émet ope pupia edva. 


axndeotw¢ [adv.] w. no care, mercilessly S€ouata, wy head-dress 

GumveE, vxo¢ diadem [an ornament worn in Sta-cevouar, ete. I rush through [gen. ] 
the hair, as symbol of royal blood] Ex-niNtTw, etc. I fall (from) 

ava-Seoun, no fillet, headband ExtoO. [adv.] outside (of) 

" Apoodt™, n¢ Aphrodite [goddess of love EMEELVOG, n, Ov pitiable, piteous 
and beauty] EhEhtCw, aor. pass.: eEhedty@nv I shake, I 


make tremble 
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eEoniow [adv.] backward “xoviw, pf. mid.: xexovipat I cover with dust 


epeBevvoc, n, ov @loomy, dark, black 

EPEINe, oe €otnov I dash down; I fall 

EtTHTUOC, ov true, trustworthy 

Tx, —-, [Eov I come 

XAaAUNTON, NC veil 

XAMW, —-, KaNVOGOYV I breathe (forth) 

XEXPUPAAOC, ov (woman's) hair-net 

xeEpxi¢c, (S0¢ shuttle [a long rod used in 
weaving] 


XWXDTOC, Ov wailing 

xuXve, —, xoxvoa I shriek, I wail 
uatvac, a50¢ mad woman 

uUvXOC, ov innermost part, corner 

OLLwyn, n¢ lamentation 

NAEXTOC, n, Ov plaited, twisted 

tTn\ooe [adv.] to a distance, far off 
TtAAw I tear out, I pluck 

yout [adv.] to the ground, on the ground 


1239.NOTES: 


1457. elxyovto: they were "held" or "possessed" with grief. 
1458. nenvoto: from NENVOPAL, perfect of nev@opar. 

1460. &ttt: a less frequent form of 8tt, "that, because." 
1461. totov: i.e., what was on the loom, the "web." 


1467. tov: i.e., Hector. 
1470. nata: with the sense here: "came down upon and covered." 


1240 ,COMMENT: 

1453. Hector's father and mother have come to the walls from which 
they can clearly see--with what poignant grief!--their son being dragged be- 
hind the speeding chariot of Achilles. 

1460. Recall that the other Trojan warriors had withdrawn to the pro- 
tection of the walls when the raging Achilles approached. Andromache na- 
turally supposed that her husband had come in with then. 


Uc 


Flaxman 


ANDROMACHE'S FAINT 
(From Smith-Miller, fomer's Iliad, p.477, courtesy Macmillan Co. ) 
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1241. 


A READING COURSE IN HOMERIC GREEK 


1462. Her first intimation that some tragedy has occurred is tne 
sound of the walling rising up all over the city. With her heart already 
heavy with apprehension and dread, her intuition tells her at once that 
Hector must somehow be involved. Hardly daring to think what it may be, she 
drops her work and rushes madly to the tower. 


1467. She reaches the wall and the weeping throng gathered there. 
Wildly she looks towards the plain, and her heart breaks as she beholds her 
dearly beloved husband dead and being dragged mercilessly in the dust toward 
the Greek camp. 


1471. puxnv:The shock was so great that she lost consciousness. It 
does not mean that she died; she has only fainted. 


1475. By describing the way her veil and head-dress are thrown off 
in her fall, Homer is able to mention by way of pathetic contrast the happy 
day on which Hector and Andromache were married. 


WORD STUDY: 


CHAMELEON (tground-lion,! a lizard with power to change its color to blend 
with various backgrounds). 


PATHETIC MEMORIAL 
Copy of a grave-relief commemorating a young girl and her pet doves. 
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1242 JMEMORIZE: 
Ca Te [adv.] apart; around teve [adv.] straight (towards) 


Gecerdnc, Ec godlike [w. gen.] 
CYw I make to sit; I sit (down) 


Achillés has had his revenge to the full, yet his spirit is still 
restless with hatred and fury. Again and again, for twelve mad days, he 
drags around Patroclus't tomb the body of Hector--preserved from corruption 
by the dismayed and pitying gods. Still Achilles’ sorrow burns on without 


abating. 


Then the extraordinary happens. Old King Priam himself, guided by 
Hermes, steals through the Greek camp at night and right into Achilles’ 
quarters, in a daring attempt to win his mercy and ransom back Hector's 


bodyt 


12435. TEXT: 
Priam's Daring 


® A 4 b ] a \ \ ¥y 
WS apa dwvyncas amteBn pos pakpov ‘Odvuptrov 
> A 
‘Eppetas: Iptapos 8’ €& trmwy adro yapale, 
> ~ Q > Y , e ‘ , > 2 
Idatov dé kar’ av&e Aimev- 6 6€ pipver epvcav 
Lf e 
1480 LITTOUS NuLOvous TE. yepwy 8’ iOvs Kiev otkou, 
~ > 9 ‘N 9 
™ p Axtreus tleoxe duidiros. ev dé pv avrov 
e 9 4 4 
eup, erapot 5° amavevle xabletato: Tw dé 8v’ olw, 
y ld 
npws Avtonedwr Te Kat "AXxysos Los “Apnos, 
4 4 4 > ] > 4 > ~ 
Tolmvuov TapeovtTe: véov 0 améAnyev €dwo7s 
y a 
40s €OOwy Kal Tivwy: ETL Kal TapeKeTo Tpanela. 
N > » 
Tous 0’ €haf’ eivehOaiv II piapos péyas, dyy. 8’ dpa oras 
N 3 NAN vd 4 A s A 
Xepoty AxthAnos AaBe yovvara Kal KUceE Yelpas 
5 \ > 5 , 7 e , , a 
ELvVas avOpomovous, at ol mod€as KTaVOY vias. 
ev? “Ayirevs JapBnoev idev Iptapov Oeoadéa- 
4 
430 Aap Bnoav dé kat adXot, és &AANAOUS GE (SovTO. 
N N A 
Tov Kat Kiccopuevos II piasos mpos pudov eeu’ 
“pvyoat tarpos cot, Geots emueixen’ Aydred, 
XC pa bd , bd oO 3. 4 , 9 A 
THALKOU, WS TEP Eywr, Chow Ent yypaos ovda. 
\ A 
Kal Ev TOV KELVOV TEpLVaLeTaL apdis edvTeEs 
4 9 4 aA 
14gs_  TELPOVT, OVOE TLS EaTLY apHY Kal hovydy apovaL. 
a = A » uf) , ) , 
ahh 7 Tou Kewos ye oev CwovTos akovwy 
vd > 9 A Aa 9 4 > » ¥ 4 
Xatper T ev Oupw emit eEATETAL NUaTa TavTa 


operBat dirov vidv amo Tpoinber tovta: 
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“Adxtpoc, ov Alcimus [a Myrmidon, a com- 
panion of Achilles} 

GAAowar, —, GAunv [athematic] I leap, I 
jump 

ano-Baive, etc. I go away 


axO-AnYw, —-, QRO-Anya I cease from 
apn, n¢ calamity, evil 


“Apnc, noc Ares [god of war] 

Autopedov, ovto¢ Automedon [charioteer of 
Achilles ]} 

EXt—EixedoC, ov like to 


1244.NOTES: 


1482. tw: dual. 


Sifprro¢c, ov dear to Zeus 

‘Eppetac, Go Hermes [son of Zeus and Maia] 
OapBew, --, OauBnou I am amazed 
"ISaToc, ov Idaeus {herald of Trojans] 
xa0-nuat I sit down 

horyos, ov destruction, ruin 

6Co¢, ov branch; scion 

mMapa—xe tar I lie near 

NEPL-VALETNC, ao neighbor 

Kotnviw I pant; I am busy 

THALKOC, nN, ov Of such age, so old 
xayate [adv.] to the ground 
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1246 |MEMORIZE: 
GAAote at another time NATPN ne fatherland 


WeEpoc, Ov yearning, desire NponmaporGe(v) before, in front of 


1247. TEXT: 
The Humanizing of Achilles 


aUTap €y@ TavamoTMoOs, eel TEKOV vias apioroUS 
1500 © Tpoin ev evpetn, Tov 8° ov Tivd dye AeAerPOar. 
, , > 9 > » a ’ A 
TEVTYKOVTA Lor Yoav, OT NAvOov vies "Ayaov: 
A Q A a ¥ en , > » 
ToY pev TOANwY Dovpos "Apns UTd youvar’ éducev: 
ra) 4 > »y ¥ de ¥ \ 9 4 
6s b€ pot olos Env, elputo 6€ aoru Kal avrovs, 
TOV OV TPYYV KTELVAS ALUYOMEVOY TEDL TaTpYNS, 
1808 "ExTopa. Tov viv Elvey’ ikavw vnas Axalov, 
, ‘ A , > 9 , > » 
Avo dpevos Tapa oeto, Pépw 8’ amepeion drowwa. 
addr’ aldeto Deovs, "Aytrev, avrov rT é€Xenoov 
pvnoapevos cov marpds: eye 8’ éeewdrepds meEp, 
eTAnv 8’, of ov mw Tis emxXOdvi0s Bpords aAXos, 
> \ 4 \ ‘4 Aa > 93 4 9 
1510 avdpos TALOOPOVOLO TOTL OTOMA VELP opeyeo Oar. 
= , A > » \ eso 9 s , 
ws Pato, T@ O dpa Tarpds Ud’ imepov apae ydot0- 
y 
ayapevos 8° dpa xepos dmucato HKa yéporra. 
s A , e ‘ 9 > 4 
To O€ pynoapévw 6 pév "Extopos avdSpoddvoto 
KAat adwa, mpomdpole todav “Axtdyos edva Geis, 
1515 auTap AxtdAevs kAalev dv marép’, addore 8’ adre 
Iarpoxdov: trav d€ crovay7) Kata Separ dpape. 


AME PELOLOG, n, ov countless matSopovoc, oto killer of (my) sons 

an-w0 Ew, etc. I push away TAVANOTHOG, ov all hapless, wholly ill- 
“Aons, no¢ Ares (god of war] fated 

ELhUW, aor. pass.: EAvGOny I bend over Matpoxdo¢, ov Patroclus [dearest friend of 
EXEELVOC, N, OV pitiable, piteous fchilles] 

Emt-yOovtoc, ov on the earth MEvtHMOVTa fifty 

nua [adv.] gently Tewnv [adv.] lately 

Govpo¢, ov [adj.] rushing, impetuous OoTovayn, nC Kroan, roan 

Ope yw I stretch out 


eee 
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1248.NOTES: 


1500. Acdetpeat : from AEAct pat, perfect of Aetnw. 

1502. Sno: adverblal--—"loosening the knees" was a sort of euphemism for 
killing. 

1503. el puto: pluperfect of épvopat, with imperfect force. 
abtovg:i. e., the people themselves. 


1507. adtov: understand épe. | 

1511. Sq’: _adverbial--"in the depths of his soul" 
MAT POG: genitive after YOoto—-"lamentation for his father." . 

1513. tw: dual nominative, in apposition to 6 and ’AxLAAevc, each of which 
has its own verb. 


1249. COMMENT : 


1499. He is the most wretched of all, and just because he suffers 
most, he deserves the most compassion, even from his enemy. 


1500. Priam is not absolutely accurate in saying that all his sons 
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1251 .TEXT: 


Achilles Comforts the King 


airap €mei pa ydoowo Terdpzrero Stos “AxtAdévs, 


Kal ot amd mparidwv HAO’ iwEepos Hd" ard yviwr, 


9 4 9 9 ‘N 4 > 4 \ N\ > 4 
aitix amo Opdvov wprto, yépovra S€ xeipos avian, 


1520 


b 4 , 4 4 4 
OLKTELPwY TOALOY TE KAP TrOALOY TE yEvELOD, 


Kai piv Pwvnoas eTea TTEPOEVTA TpoTnVOa : 

“a defh’, 7 O72 moda Kak avoxeo cov Kata Oupor. 
A ¥ > A A 9 A : , = 

Tas eTrns emt vnas Ayxatwv €dOeper oios, 

avdpos €s 6pGadpous, os Tou mod€as TE Kal €xOAovs 


1525 


e” 9 , , , , a 
vidas e€evapiEa; ovdjperdv vi Tou HTOp. 


add’ aye 8%) kar’ ap elev emt Opdvov, ddyea 8” eurrys 
év Oup@ Kataxeio Oar Eacopev ayvipevol Tep- 

ov yap Tis mpHEets TweAeTAL KPvEpOLO ydoto. 

e Q b , Q A A 

Os yap émexhwoavtTo Oeoi Sedotar Bporoicr , 


1530 


4 b 4 b ) Q 4 > 9» , > 4 
Cwev ayvupevos: avrot b€ 7 axnodees eiciv. 


Q A 4 4 b Q y 
dovot yap TE mifou Kataketarat ev Atos ovoet 


, a , A Y we 
dapwv, ota Sidwat, Kak@v, ETEPOS OE Edwv: 


2 4 b ] > ta 5 4 7, N 4 
@ pev K appttas Own Zevs TepmuKepavvos, 
adore pev Te KaKW O ye KUpeTat, addoTe 5 EcOAG: 


1535 


@ d€ Ke Tov Avypav don, AwByTOV EOyKe, 


Kal € kakyn BovBpworis emt yOova dtav edavvet, 
dora 8° ovre Deoior TeTiwevos ovre Bporotow. 


& [exclamation] ah! 
axndnc, €¢ free from care 
Ou toyw, etc. I mix 

av-totnut [iapf. 3 sg. -totn], I raise up 
BovBowoti¢, to¢ famine; misery 


I mingle, 


YEvetov, ov chin 

Sotot, at, a two 

bat, b&wy good things, blessings 

EnNt-KxAwOwW, —-, Emt-xAwoa I spin to, I 
allot to 

MATA-ME LULL I lie down, I rest 

XPVEPOS, Nn, Ov icy, chill 
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xjpw I fall in with, I light upon 

AwBnto¢S, n, Ov outraged, object of abuse 

OLxTELpw I pity 

ovdac, €0¢ Ground, floor 

mtO90¢, ov jar 

mpamtde¢, wy diaphragm, heart 

TPNELC, toc accomplishment, good (result), 
use 

o1Snperos = atdnpeos 

TEPTLKEPALVOS, ov hurler of thunderbolt 
[epithet of Zeus] 


tlw; pf. M.-F.: téttpat I honor 
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1252.NOTES: 


1519. yevpoc: "by the hand." Notice that the Greeks tended to use a parti- 
tive genitive for the point or part at which something is taken hold 
of, even when, as here, the verb of grasping is merely implied. 

1532. 8tSwo.: third singular present indicative of StSwpe. 

Etepoc: to be understood before xaxWV also--"one ... another." 


1533. d&yplEac: the object is understood from noxiv and éawv. 
1535. €@nne: understand piv; "he causes him to be." 


1253 . COMMENT : 


1519. With a feeling of pity and reverence and almost friendship, 
Achilles raises the old man gently from the ground. 


1522 ff. How different is this Achilles from the one we have seen be- 
fore! Ais angry, ruthless hate has given way to kindness and gentleness. 
Both men have suffered beyond all power to tell, and in that suffering they 
have come to realize the supreme fact of their common humanity, a clear basis 
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1254 |MEMORIZE: 
MALVUPAL$ [pf. W. pres. sense:] YOXN » ns battle, fight 
vexaopat I surpass tnAoO. afar, far (from) 
1255. TEXT: 
The Glory of the World Passes 
e N A N A 
@s pev kat IIndHe Oeot Sdcav ayAaa Sapa 
A o > 9» 
éx yeveTns* wavtas yap er avOpanrous exéxkacoTo 
» ¥ 
140 OABw TE TAOUTH TE, avaoae OE Muppidovercr , 
~ ¥ 
Kai ot Ovnt@ eovre Jeay troinaay axo.tuv. 
b > os A .\ ~ ~ “ 4 9g e ¥ 
GX’ eri Kat TO One Beds KaKov, OTTL OL OU TL 
4 
Taidwy ev pLeyapoiot youn yevEeTo KpELovTwY, 
b ] x 9 ~ 4 4 > 4 4 
aX’ eva maida TéKEev Tavawpiov: ovdd vu TOV ye 
4 ; 4 > Q 4 4 4 
145 «-YNpaoKorta Kopilw, eet para THACAL tarpys 
t > A , , 15 Se \ , 
Has evi Tpotn oe TE KNOwWY NOE Oa TEKVA. 
\ , , N \ \ > , ” tT 
Kal OE, Yepov, TO TpLY ev akovopev OAPLov Elva: 
¥ 4 . > > 7 
6ocov AéoBos avw, Maxapos €00s, evTos €€épyet 
, e 4 > 4 
kai Dpvyin xabvrepbe kat EdAnorovtos areipwr, 
A \ , \ , 
sso THY GE, yepov, TAOUTW TE Kal Viaot gacl KexacBaL. 
~ > b 4 
avrap émei To. THA TOO Nyayov Ovpaviwves, 
> a | 4 
aiel To. wept doTu paxar T avdpoKraciar TE. 
¥ 5° b 4 40 4 ‘\ ‘ @ 4 
avo Keo, £NO aAdlacTov odUpEo Woy KaTa Cupov: 
, e ea 
ov yap Tu mpHers AKaXNMEVOS ULOS ENOS, 
b 4 > 4 ‘ \ ‘\ » 4 99 
1585 QUOE puLY GVOTYHCES* Mply Kal KaKoV ado TAbnaGa. 
axaynwevoc, n, ov grieving xndw I trouble, I distress 
adtactos, ov unyielding, incessant A€oBo¢, ov Lesbos [island in the Aegean] 
avdpoxtacin, n¢ slaying of men Maxao, aco¢ Mecar (king of Lesbos] 
avw [adv.] up(wards); towards the sea MuputdSove¢, wy Myrmidons [a people of 
YEVETN, n¢ birth Greece | 
Yneacxw I grow old Ovpaviwvec, wy the heavenly gods 
yovn, ¢ offspring Tavawpto¢, ov doomed to early death 
E50¢, e0¢ seat Mndxev¢, no¢ Peleus (king of Myrmidons, 
"EAAnonovtac, ov Hellespont father of Achilles] 
evtoc [adv.] within mAOUTOS, ov wealth, riches 
uc, td [gen. EHo¢] good, valiant dovytn, n¢ Phrygia [a district of Asia 
xabunepbe(v) [adv.] above; yonder Minor] 
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1256 .NOTES: 


1539. énc: adverbial, merely strengthening the verb. 


1544. GAA’: "except that." 

1547. to nptv: (idiom) "formerly." 

1548. S000v: agrees according to sense with tw&v, which is the object of 
uexanobat. Transl.: "they say that you surpassed all those people whom 


Lesbos, etc." 


1552. MaXat: understand elo. 
1555. na6joba = nadén¢e, used with future meaning. 


COMMENT : 

1543. Peleus seemed to have everything necessary for happiness, bit 
to him, too, came grievous sorrow. 

1546. Previously, Achilles had exulted in wreaking ruin on the Tro- 
jans. Now he sees the matter more fully, and from their angle. After all, 
he now realizes, they too are human and can feel suffering--a thing Achilles 
at last understands in all its bitterness. There is the implication in his 
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1258 .| MEMORIZE: 


M(T)OAELLSW, n(T)oAELEW I wage XOA0C, ov wrath 


war, I fight (with) 


1259. TEXT: 
The Body Is Ransomed 


1556 Opwas O° exxadéoas Aovoa Keer apdi tT adeupat, 
, b , e N ‘4 es 
voodu aepacas, ws pn IIpiapos dou vidr, 

pe) O pev ayvupEry Kpadin yorov ovK Epvaatto 
matoa iow, Axtrne 5’ dpwHein didov Hrop 
,e a N > 93 4 b] 4 
1560 Kal € KaTaxTeivele, Actos © aXiTnTar edeTpas. 
\ >> NN 4 \ A ‘ A 3 , 
Tov 5° ézet ouv Suwat Aovcay Kal ypioav Edaty, 
api dé pv dapos kadrdov Badrov 7d€ xuT@va, 
> N ao > 3 ‘N , > 4 > 37 
avTos Tov y Aytrevs exéwv ereOynKev acipas, 
N x 9 ¥ > ‘4 > 9 3 , 
avv 8° erapo. ne.pay evé€orny em amyvny. 
¥ a >, ¥>y» ‘4 > 9 4 e A 
1565 qwpwlev T ap’ emeta, Pidov 0 dvdpnver ETatpov: 
ae , , ¥ , 
py pot, Warpoxde, oxvdpatveper, at Ke TvOnat 
ely "Atdds ep éwv, ort Exrtopa Sdtov edvoa.” 
rov 8° ypeiBer exeta yépwv Ipiapos Peoedys- 
“eb pev 8x pw’ CBédeus TeA€oat Tapov “Exropt div, 
1570 WOE KE pLote PeCwy, Axerev, Keyapiopeéva eins. 
oiafa yap ws Kara aoru €€Apefa, rnd 8° VAN 
a&épev €€ opeos, para dé Tpwes dediaciy. 
évynap Lev K aUTOV EVvL wEyapots yoaoner, 
-~ a a 4 ~ , 4 
Ty Sexaty dé xe Odrrowpev Savucro TE dads, 
e , 4 , > 9 >. 4 
1575 EVOEKATH OE KE TULBOY ET AUTM TOLnTALLED, 
“~ \ 4 a ¥ > , 9 
Tn S€ SuwdEeKaTy TOAEWIEOMED, EL TEP aVayKn. 


aAtTatvw, --, GAttov I transgress OVo"atvw, —, Ovounva I call by name 
Suwdexatoc, n, ov twelfth Natpoxdoc, ov Patroclus [dearest friend 
Ex-xahew, etc. I call out of Achilles] 

tyvSéxatoc, n, ov eleventh oxvduatve I am angry (with) 

ENL-TtOnLL, etc. I place on [gen. ] TAHOC, ov burial 

EMETUN, n¢ behest, command TUUBOS, ov mound 

Gantw I bury 
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1260.NOTES: 
1558. 6: i.e., Priam. 


Epvoarto: "keep back." 
1559. dpivOe(n: from dptvenv, aorist passive of dptivu. 
1560. QACTHtIAL: more vividly conceived as being more important to avoid. 
1561. tov: i.e., Hector. 
1563. AEXEWV: the funeral bier on which the body was carried. 
1570. $e: refers to what follows. ; 
HEXAPLOPEVA: perfect participle of xaptZopat. 
1571. &€Apeda: perfect passive of etdAuw. 
1572. d&éyev: an explanatory infinitive dependent on tnAoOt and referring to 
the wood they were about to bring for the funeral rites of Hector. 
1574. Satvutto: present optative of Satvupat. 


1261 .COMMENT: 


1556 ff. The change in Achilles is now complete. Through fellowship 
in suffering the true nobility of his character has been developed and per- 
fected. He no longer thinks of himself; his anxiety now is for Priam. For 
Priam's sake, even the dead Hector will be given all the consideration in 
his power! 

1560. As a proof of the sincerity of the change, we see Achilles 


carefully avoiding any situation in which his terrible anger might escape 
the control of his new wisdon. 


He would violate the behests of Zeus .by harming a suppltant; 


further, he had received intimations through his goddess mother that Zeus 
wilied that he return the body for burial. 


1563. Notice that it is Achilles himself who lifts the once-nateful 
body and places it on the wagon. 


1566. He recognizes now that mercy towards Priam takes precedence 
over even his loyalty to Patroclus. Ais eagerness to explain and justify to 
Patroclus his changed attitude toward Hector is pathetically moving in its 
hints of interior struggle and of determination to stand by his new ideals 
of manliness. 


1569. Encouraged by the astounding sympathy and generosity of 
Achilles, Priam makes bold to suggest that his people be given time to give 
their prince a fitting burial. 


1576. The sadness of all wars echoes through this line. 


1262.WORD STUDY: 
EPITAPA (a burial inscription)--TOMB (a vault or grave to cover the dead). 
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1263 | MEMORIZE: 


alOop, onog sparkling 


fometoc, nN, ov immeasurable, vast 


1264. TEXT: 


SLotpegnc, Eg Zeus-cherished 
EvxvnwtC, tdo¢ well—greaved 


The Burial of Horse-taming Hector 


Tov 8° avre mpoméeTe TrodapKNS Stos ‘AytdXevs: 


wy N A ? 4, > e ‘N , 
EOTAL TOL Kal TavTa, yepov IIpiay , ws ou Kedevets: 


4 
TYITW yap TokELoY TODTOV xpdvoyvy, GaToV avwyas.” 


A \ , M4 ¥y 4 
1580 EVV LAP [eV TOL ye aylveoyv aOTETOY VANY: 


GAN’ ore 51) Sexarn epavyn daecipBporos Has, 


N 4a > ¥ > 9A “ 9 4 : 4 
Kal ToT ap efedpepov Opacvy “Exropa daxpu yéorres, 


éy O€ mupy UTarn vexpov Decay, ev 6 EBadov mip. 


Hpos © npvyévera davn pododdktvdros Has, 


isss THOS ap audi wupny KAvTOv Exropos ynypero aos. 
avrap érei p’ nyeplev ounyepees TE yevorTo, 


A ‘ ‘ oo , ¥ » . 
TpWTov pev KaTa TupKainy oBécav aGom ow@ 


A 4 4 
TAaCay, OTOTTOY ETETVKE TUPOS LEVOS* aUTAap ETeELTa 


3 4 ‘N 4 a a >] 4 a 
daTéa Nevka NéyovTo kaciyvytot O° erapot Te 


4 “\ N 4 4 ~ 
isso | pUpOpmevoc, Oadepov dé kareiBero Saxpv Trapemr. 


a 4 4 > 4 ~ ¢€ 4 
Kal Ta ye xpuceinv és \dpvaka OnKav €hovtes, 


Top upeo.s méemAOLo KadVpavTEes pahaKoucL ° 
i y > ¥y 9 9 4 4 4 5 ] ‘N 9 
aipa 5’ dp’ és xoiAnv Kazerov Bécav, avrap virepGev 


mTuKvoiow Adevo. KaTeoTOperay peyadotct’ 


ec? N a + N Q\ N 9 4 
iss pluda dé onm Exeayv: TeEpt S€ OKOTOL ElaTo TaVTp, 
A N > A > 4 > 4 
pn) mpl ehoppnbeter evxvypides ‘Ayarot. 
yevarTes O€ TO OFHpa Tad Kiov: avTap ETeELTa 


> 4 4 > 9 4 ~ 
€v OUVAYVELPOJLEVOL OaivuvT épuxvdea daira 


Swpaci év II pudporo Suotpedéos BactAjos. 
® 9 > 9 v4 4 9 € , 
1600 WS oly apudierov tadov “Exropos immoddpovo. 


aytvéw I drive; I fetch, I carry 
OULD L-ETW I handle; I conduct 
Bactkevs, noc king 

Ex-—pepw I bear out 

em-eExw, etc. I hold back 
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EPLXDENC, €¢ splendid, sumptuous 

Bpacvc, eta, v bold 

innodano¢, ov tamer of horses(epithet of 
heroes | 


XAMETOC, ov [f.] ditch, grave 
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XATA-OTOPEVVOUL, —, xatAa-oTOpeoa I spread, MAPELAL, Gwv cheeks 
I cover up MENAOCG, ov cloth; robe 
xaT—-EtBoyar I fall from Tupxatn, 7A¢ funeral-pyre 
hapvak, axo¢ chest, urn ofévviut, --, oféoa I put out, I quench 
hEyw I collect ONOTOG, ov watcher, look-out 
wUpowat I shed tears, I weep ovyv-ayetopw I gather together 
VEXPOC, OU corpse tapo¢, ov burial 
OLNYEPNC, EC gathered together truo¢ [adv.] then 
OmOGG0C, n, Ov 88 much as UmaTOC, n, ov topmost 


pacoiuBpoto¢, ov giving light to mortals 


1265.NOTES: 


1578. €otar: shortened from toetat. 

1585. fiypeto: from &yetpw--"they bestirred themselves." 

1586. fyepOev: irregular third plural aorist passive (with intransitive force) 
of dyetpu. 

1587. xata: adverbial. 

1595. Exeav: shortened from txevav. 
EMOPUNOELEV: from Ep-opuneny, aorist passive of E~-oppaw. 


1266. COMMENT 


1578. Even this extraordinary request for a truce the new, magnant- 
mous Achilles will not refuse; in fact, he is willing to grant even more time 
if it is needed. 


1580. According to the custom of the time, the Trojans will burn the 
body of Hector. The long time spent in collecting wood bespeaks their de- 
termination to make everything about his funeral more magnificent than that 
of other mortals, in token of their loving admiration for the great hero. 


1582. During the nine days of preparation, Hector had been laid out 
in state where all his family and friends might come to keep vigil and to 
weep for him. 


1587-94. After the body is consumed and the funeral pyre burnt down, 
they quench the remaining hot embers with sparkling wine. Then the bones 
are collected and placed reverently in a golden casket, which in turn is 
buried in the ground, and a great mound of earth and stones built up over it. 


1595. The Trojans can hardly believe the generosity of the Greeks in 
granting them such a favor. If they could have appreciated the new spiritu- 
al stature of Achilles, they would not have had the slightest fear, unless 
that some other Greek might break Achilles! truce. 


1598. The funeral feast, which perhaps strikes us rather oddly, was 
part of the funeral ritual, and partaken of in that spirit. 


1600. With this "long-leaping" line our selections, and the whole 
Iliad, come to a close. It is in truth a summary and a symbol of the trans- 
formation of Achilles. This splendid funeral of Hector was possible only 
because of the human understanding and sympathy that came to Achilles through 
his bitter draft of sorrow. 
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The war, indeed, must go on to its cruel end. Achilles must still 
fight and slay. But we cannot believe that he will ever again be the same. In 
the few short months left to him of life, there will be no more place for the 
passionate hatred that formerly dominated him. The human personality in him 
has triumphed over all the brutalizing, inhuman influences of war and wild 
emotions. With resignation and peace he can now meet his death and pass to 


the world beyond. He has found the meaning of life, insofar as merely natu— 
ral meaning goes. de is a nobler, far greater man than before. Sorrow has 
been a blessing in disguise. 


As for his fame, which he longed for so ardently, it is worldwide and 
immortal. Homer has seen to that. 


LESSON 2350 


Review 


1267. Go over again Lessons 220-229; make sure now that you have really mastered 


1268. 


them. Here are a few suggestions for your review: 


1. Vocabulary: Check your mastery of the 40 new memory words. 


2. Text: Reread the 209 lines of text, making sure that you recognize all 
the forms. 


Se Story: 
a. Describe the death of Hector. 


b. How did Achilles mistreat his body? 
c. How did Andromache learn of her husband's death? 
d. On what grounds does Priam base his appeal to Achilles? 
e. What is the result of Priam's plea? 
4. Criticism: | 
ae The scene in the quarters of Achilles is one of the most famous in all 
literature. Can you suggest any reasons why it should be so consid- 
ered? 
b. Why did Homer think that the change wrought in Achilles was of tre- 
*mendous significance for human living? 
c. Would you agree that the spirit of the Iliad is much more intense and 
profound than that of the Odyssey? Explain. 
Se Composition: Translate accurately: 
a. He was unwilling to give Hector his due of honor. 
be It is said that Achilles surpassed all others in love and in wrath. 
c. Two great men were Achilles and Hector, but only in death (=having 
died) did they find peace and friendship. 


YOURSELF AND TOMORROW 


As you have noticed, every review lesson in this book is accompanied 
by an essay. These essays explained and discussed various points of ancient 
Greek living and culture--their coins, their art, their architecture, their 
language--and tried to show why they are interesting or important to us to- 
day. In this lesson we are going to talk about something far more inter- 
esting than any of the things already mentioned and far more important than 
the past to which they belong. We are going to talk about you and the fut- 
ure, the future that you can make for yourself, 


With this lesson (numbered 23501), you come to the end of A Reading 
Course in Homeric Greek. You come, as it were, to the top of one of the 
foot-hills which mark the path that ascends gradually to the peaks of wis- 
dom and character. Pause here a moment and take a thoughtful look at what 
lies before you. 


For a great many of you, probably, the end of this course marks 
also the end of your study of Greek, either because you will not cortinue 
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your schooling or because of the pressure of other necessary courses and 
credits. In a few years you may have forgotten almost all the Greek forms 
and vocabies you now know. Yet, we believe, the time and work you have 
given to Greek has been eminently worth while. The course you have now 
completed has been so constructed that it is not merely a preparation for 
further Greek to follow, but is a complete and self-sufficient course in 
itself. It has been built to put within your reach all the advantages and 
values that.are usually considered to be found in a complete Greek course. 
It is now up to you to preserve and strengthen the mental habits and atti- 
tudes that you acquired in the study of such a language and literature. 


We hope, for example, that you are able now to read more exactly, 
with more understanding and enjoyment than you could before. A book was 
published several years ago called How to Read a Book. It became a "best- 
seller™ almost at once. Several hundred thousand people seemed to realize 
that they were handicapped both in their work and in their enjoyment of 
life by an inability to read well, and bought the book under the illusion 
that by merely reading it their mental habits would be suddenly transformed. 
They were disappointed, for one can no more learn how to read than how to 
swim by merely reading a book about it. Learning of that sort requires 
disciplined practice, which is often enough painful and boring in the be- 
ginning, and repetition literally thousands of times. In your Greek course 
you have been practiced thousands of times in the process of reading--in 
careful attention to the meaning of words, their exact inter-relationships, 
the harmony and force of their arrangement, the logic, truth, and beauty 
of what they say. In all your future reading you should maintain that same 
alert and critical attitude. Indeed, if in everything you do, you go about 
it in this same thorough, systematic, and determined way, you will find it 
pays valuable dividends. 


It is our hope, too, that you have acquired at least the beginnings 
of some interest in and liking for better literature, for more intellectual 
and cultural pursuits. Such a liking is not easily come by. Some one has 
well said that there is for most of us a period of boredom and effort be- 
fore we finally come to enjoy the finer things of life. The length of this 
period depends largely on the cultural level of onets home and on one's 
native endowment. Nonetheless, everyone who has reached the point of en- 
joyment in these higher things will admit that the effort required was well 
worth it. Drilling an oil-well is long and costly work, but the oil which 
is struck amply repays all the difficulty involved. Whether you take fur- 
ther schooling or not, whether you take any more Greek or not, you should 
try to keep your mind and beart on a similarly noble plane of human thought 
and feeling. 


As a final point, we might mention our hope that in this course 
your sense of human values has been deepened and sharpened, that you have 
grown in understanding and sympathy, that certain ideals of character have 
suggested themselves to you. Many a man has been inspired to raise himself 
from a low mediocrity to near greatness by the example of men and women met 
in literature. If your study of literature, whether Greek, Latin, or Eng- 
lish, has been of any such inspiration to you, the time you have given to 
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it has been indeed well spent. 


But let us suppose that this course is not the end of your work in 
Greek, that you will be able to continue it for a year or two longer. How 
well prepared are you? 


In the first place, you are already in an excellent position to 
read extensively in Homer, even to read the whole of one or both his poems, 
Of the 1823 words that occur ten times or more in all Homer (that is, on 
the average more than once every 2,800 lines), you have now mastered over 
1,000. You have already learned about 90% of Homeric grammar. Hence, 
another semester or year of Homer should be rather easy and quite inter- 
esting. 


Among the other authors, choice could be made according to taste 
and the exigencies of your intended life-work. Many of the other great 
works of Greek literature are written in the Attic dialect, but this fact 
will cause little trouble. The Homeric Greek you have learned is already 
about 85% identical with the Attic, and the adjustment from one to the 
other should not be difficult.* 


Greek literature is considered the richest in the world, providing 
a splendid array of fine reading. Greek lyric poetry is particularly beau- 
tiful and, incidentally, close to Homeric dialect. Herodotus, too, the 
"Father of History," wrote in a language very similar to Homer's, and would 
provide a valuable course for those interested in history. His successor, 
Thucydides, 1s also important, being hailed as the introducer of a truly 
scientific historical method and a supreme artist in construction of the 
story. 


For-those interested in the stage, Greek drama presents a rich 
field. You might arrange a course so as to read a play from each of the 
great dramatists, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, thus gaining ac- 
quaintance with the very first attempts at play-writing and the rapid per- 
fecting of the form. 


Then, too, there is Plato, whose dialogues have been literally a 
delight and inspiration to the whole Western world. There is Aristophanes, 
one of the most hilarious of comedians. And there are many others besides, 
whose works in the original have now become accessible to you. A sym- 
pathetic and patient reading of them can bring you a great deal of personal 
satisfaction and genuine culture. 


It can be said truly, "Show me the books a man reads and I'11 tell 
you the kind of man he is." It is important, then, to plan your future 
education carefully, for cn it largely depends the kind of person you will 
be. 


*As an aid to this adjustment, a special booklet, Transition to Attic Greek, 
forms part of this course. This shows graphically the differences between 
the two dialects and what needs to be learned when beginning an Attic author. 


CHANGES IN THE GENERAL VOCABULARY 


The following corrections and simplifications in the general vocabulary, pp. (1)-(50), have 


suggested themselves since the plates were made, and are here listed together for the student's 


benefit. It would be well to note them at the beginning of work on this second volume. 


FIRST YEAR WORDS: 


atSéouat: add: I feel shame tefore 
Bidtw: add: I constrain 

Geonéotoc: add: unearthly 

KoAeW: correct aor. to: xddEa(o) a 
“KEAOMAL: Correct fut. to: xATooLat 
uTetvw: add 2 aor.: xXTaVOV 
AtAatouar: add at end: (w.gen.) 


vnvenc: correct to: vnd(e) He 


ola: add fut.: el drow 
onvdt(Cw: add fut.: ondlo(c)w 


SECOND YEAR WORDS: 


dvioow: correct "I am lord" to: I am 
lord (of) 

a&vta: add before meanings: [w. gen. ] 

anyuwv: add: propitious; delete: harmless 

apaipyexw: correct meanings to: I fit to- 
gether; I am fitted with 

aUTwe: correct meanings to: in the same 
way; just 

efut I go, I shall go: insert 

EVYETHOLAL: correct last meaning to: 


I pray (to) 
“KOuMat: change to: xoun,n¢ hair 
xUBEpVyTNSC,OV: correct gen.: xUBEpvtnc, ao 
Atm@apoc: add: gleaming 


metOw: add, after "I win over": I trust 
(w. dat. ) 

metpap: add: rope 

mux(t) voc: add: vehement 

oéCw: add: I sacrifice unv [a stronger form of yév] truly, indeed 

ont10¢, Vv, ov easy: insert insert 

ttOnut: add: I make tuvroxw: correct meanings to: I remind; 

Y¥pOvoc,ov time: insert [mid.:] I remember [w. gen. ] 

otxade [adv.] homewards: insert 

Tméetpw: add: I pass through 

n(p)dtt = mpd¢ insert 

y€pooc: add: [f ] 


@u0¢,oU shoulder: insert 


* The changes here indicated will bring the 
vocabulary into conformity with these words 
as given in the Memorize sections of this 
edition and on the flash-cards. 
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First Decl. Second Decl. 


Appendix A 
SUMMARY OF GRAMMAR 


DECLENSION ENDINGS 


Third Decl. 


? ? ? 
es ee voz, avant _| énoc, éne- 


N. 
G 
D. 
A 
N. 
G 
D. 
A 


(1) 
(2) 


Gender: all f. Gender: all Gender: all 
me, except n. 
a few f. 


ADJECTIVE AND PARTICIPLE TYPES 


First and second decl.: -o¢, (-n), -ov 
First and third decl.: 

-v¢, -ela, -v (m.-n. gen. €-0¢) 

~evc, {coun} -EV (m.-n. gen. EvT-o¢ ) 
-WV, -ovoa, -ov (m.-n. gen. ovt-o¢) 
-i¢, -Goa, -av (m.-n. gen. avt-oc¢) 
-we, -via, -o¢ (m.-n. gen. ot-o¢) 
Third decl. only: 

-nc, -ec (gen. e-o¢) 

-wv, -ov (gen. ov-o¢) 

Single termination: treated as nouns. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


Adj. in -0o¢, w. last syllable of stem long, 
add -oTEepocg, -otatog to stem (Stnat-otepoc, 
S.xat-otatoc). 


(a) 
(b) 


Adj. in -o¢, w. last syllable of stem short, 
add -wtepo¢g, -wtatog to stem (yaren-wtepoc, 
YAAEN-WTATOES 


Adj. in -wv add -eotepoc, -eotatog to stem 
(Appov-ectepoc, appov-eotatocg). 


Adj. in -n¢ and some in -v¢ add -TEpog, 
-Tatog to neuter nom. sg. (dAnOeo-tEpoc, 
wnu-tatoc). 


7 


IRREGYLAR COMPARISON 
pelwy 


dyaeoc pLOTOE 

MAAC KOAALWV MUAAALOTOC 

WEYaC pet Zw WEY LOTOG 

MoAAOC MAE LWV NAELOTOG 

plrog MLATEPOS PLATATOC (4) 


tA 
TAXUG BaACOWV TAXLOTOE 


cot 


-O¢ 
—t 


Gender: stems ending in: 

(1) at-, ap-, ao-, €-are n, 

(2) 6-,.t-,O@-,tt-,tnt- are f. 

(3) rest are m. 

Some exceptions. 

Note: (1) acc. sg. ends in -v 
for t- and v- stems; in -vUv 
for m. adj. Ww. nom. -vu¢. 

(2) dat. pl. = nom. sg. 
+ t when stem ends in», yY, 
X, %, PB, or g; final Tt, 4, 
6, v of stem drop before 
-ol; stems in -evt—- have dat. 
pl. -E€vTEOOL Or -ELOL, stems 
in -ovt— have -ovtéoot or 
-OVOL. 


VOCATIVE 


Same as nom. except: 


e decl. m. sg. -€ (LAE) 

d decl. -evge, -t¢ drop -¢ (Zev, 
NOAL) 

4 decl. long vowel of nom. shor- 
tens if it also does in gen. 
(NaTEP) 

Special: @£0¢, yUvat. 


SPECIAL CASE ENDINGS 
-5e added to acc. = place to whic 
(olnovée) ; -Se« blends w. ¢ into 
-Ye (Ovpate). 
-8ev added to gen. minus ¢ or vu = 
lace f:om which, source, Seo bs 
tion (oUpavogev). 


(3) ase ae added to gen. minus ¢ or v 


= by, at, from, with, on, in 


(Bing, ; Ovoneev). 
DUAL: 2 cecl. -W, 


(XELpe Epw). 


2 Cec). ~e 
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ERB MIN 1D 1 IN Ss: A 


(Note: 
-ELG some verbs 
-EL -EL have W or U 
-OLEV -OHEV in place of n, 
-ETE -ETE and ot or vt 
-ovol (V)} -ovot (Vv) in place of 
at . See 
Lessons 42-3) 


—N¢ 
-T 
-TNWEV 
-1TE 
-10aV 


—-NnW 

-nNNe 

—nN 
—TWPLEV 
—NNTe 
-nNwor (Vv) 


H<HAOSZCHWCYN |W < 


BW SHY HWO 


-ELV -ELV 
-(€)pev -(€) HEV 
-(€)uvevar}) -(&)pevac 


aH 


Ci+3 *0 


sometimes -noOa. 
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JBRB ENDINGS; MIDDLE AND PASSIVE 


-j3 "U0 


-O“sBVOCS -OVEVOG -QUEVOG —-OPEVOG -HEVOG 
-T 7 -7 -7 -7 
-OV -ovV -OV -OV -OV 


Note: (1)In the 1 pl., -ueova may be used for -yeGa. (2) The Sub:. 2 sg. -no: mey contract to -1. 


©) 


(3)In the Ind. and Opt. 3 pl., -atat and -ato may be used instead of -vtat and —vTo. 
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SPECIAL VERB FORMS 


(Forms enclosed in [] are not assigned for memory) 


Shwe TLOMpL 
I give I put 


m 

Crw 
jee) 

Ee 
a ey 


> 7 > 7 
Ind. cos a Sea 
Pres aot, (elc) eGTE [ tTL@no9a] 
Eott (Vv) elot(v) Seales 


fa Yev 
dg TE 


Impf .| 
ev, (Av,env) Aoav,(eoav) 


£0(0)opat é0(0) opeda 
Ea(o)eat £0(0)e€00e 
Eo( c€) tat €a(0)ovtar 


EO 
Cc 
ct 


C aor. 


Aor. 


---- [8d0av] 


wa 


tH eH oO 
2) 5 he) 
ee uo) ct 
° ct e 


ubj. 


Sotnv dSo0tpEev 
Soine Sotte 
Soin So0tev 


eC aor. 


50g ote 


€£cecear 


eC aor. mid. 


[P€pevoc,n,ov] 


ITERATIVE FORMS 


PATE pao x Formed by inserting -(€)On- 
a( 0a) Vv ato ‘ tween impf. or aor. stem and regular impf. 
aor. endings (even w. 1 aor. stems); -aoxn- its 
used mostly we l aor. or a—- stems. 


' UPUNT-AOH-E). 


I know 


(Pf. endings) 


ol$a 


ol cea 


olSe 


(Plpf. endings) 


{dyev 
Cote 
Coaior 


fdea topev 
fone {ote 
hdn Coav 
Tae tote 
TSpev(at) 


9 7 ~ ? 
ELdwe ,uLa,oc 


Expanded forms of impf. or aor., 
size repeated or customary action. 
or -(@)Oxn- te- 
or 2 


9 t 
(EX-EOM-ETO, 


to emphe-. 
| 
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PRONOUNS 
ee 
Relative: Sc, f,, 6 who, which, what Indefinite 

6, 7, to who, which, what 
> 7 y , TLE vt 
Intensive: @uUto¢, nN, o (him) self, same, ver TEU TEV 
(Occasionally unintensive, a simple him, her, it) TEW, TW TEW, TW 
Demonstrative: nelvo¢g, n, o that ia os 
6, 71, to that, (the) TLVEG TLVO 
65c, fide, tode this TEWV TEWV 


TEOLOL TEOLOL 
TLVAE 


0 " 
TOU, TOLO TNC Interrogative 
TH TT] 
TOV THV 


TOL(OL) Tat(at) 

TWV TOWV 

TOLO(L) THO(L) TOLO(L) 
TOUG ta¢ Ta 


se: (1) Demonstrative when modifying a noun. 
(2) Relative when following definite antecedent. 
(4) Third personal pronoun when standing in Indef. and Interrog. Rel. 
Place of a noun already mentioned. 


d¢ tic, f tus, & tr(SttL) 


Usually written as two 
words in nom. and acc., 
both parts declined; in 
gen. and dat., occasion- 
Ally in nom. ard acc., 
written as one word, last 
part declined. 


First Personal ) Second Personal Third Personal 


(Reflexive when with pitch- 


eyw( Vv) MUELG(AyHES)| ov OWELC aioe 

MEV(EHELO) TEWV OEU(GELO) Dewy OMEWV 

(€) por TV GoL(TOL) UUTV OML(V), (OMLaL) 

(£) pe THEAC(GnHE) | OE DwEaC opeac 
»lso: 60, N, TO; SSe, Ade 
eee Oy y ) yes 
TOSES KELVOE, TN, O§$ AUTOE, 


a 7 


Ny O. 


NBs A pronoun may “scume adjectival force and modiry “. noun or Smother 7 ronoun, 
as in Letin. 
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PREPOSITIONS 


With Acc. 


on both sides: APL OLKOV 
around: G@upt vnov 
concerning: Gup. wpa 

on( to): ava vna 


over: &Va yalav 


7? 
away (from): dnavevOe OLKXoU 
9 7 7 
apart (from): anavevOe novo 
7 a 


> 
afar (from): anavevOe OLAWV 


from: ano puxn¢ 
dt0 | through: 5ta nupo¢ 
| 
| 


through: 5ta nup ; | 

“ € { 
among [ motion :] 51a ETALPOUC - 
on account of: 61a yovoov 


: ? 
? . 
9 “ 7? 
lEyytc  |near: 2yyuc @adaoone 


lfor sake of: elxexa QE0U 


into: ELE Yalav 
to: €t¢ eaAacoav 


bu, && 


out of: é&x NETONES 
from: é toxne 


| on: EV NETP}OL 
among: EV Aotg 

Laie upon: Ent NETONC on: Ent NETOT to, towards: ENL NETPAG 

| at, beside: EnL Padaooy after Cin search] : ene 50 av 
a down (from): “aTa NETPNS down (along): MATS ROTAHOV 

according to: xata dtxnv 

| mroughout: HATA yatav 

| with: peta Xpvoty after: PETA RTOAELOV 
along (side): napa notapyov 


about: NEPL BovAne about: REPL OWWAT L about: REPL oWpa | 
excelling: NEpl NavtTwy for: mept dwowv for: mept Swpa | 
at: Mpo¢ 9aAaoon 


OU a aN ss nee oe 2 el GUV COMOLOL Wee eo ee ee Pe a 
€ 
a eee TL grees Sap aveon 


NNO from under: UNO NETOPNGS under [at rest]: UNO NETPT) under [motion to}: UNO NETONV 
by: UNO puxne 


Position of preposition: 
7? “ ao ? 
(1) Ordinarily: before its object or objects modifier (Mpo¢g PE, OVV MoAAoLC Etat porc) ‘i 


(2) For poetic purposes: after its object, or between modifier and object (XELPOE &no, NOAAOLGE 


OUV ETAaLpOLc). ; 
(3) In compound words: directly Joined (Mpoo-pepw). 
(4) As adverb: detached (Apt pa NAVTEE Eotnoav). 


=e 
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VARIA 

NU MOVABLE CONSONANT CHANGES 
v may be added before a Vowel, at end of sentence,|/In dat. pl.: 
occasionally before a consonant, to the final -9t of Uy Vo X +O 

the 3 pl. or dat. pl. and to the final -€ of the 3 sg.;/|% B, Pp +0 y 

also ina few other words ending in -OL or -€. t, 5, 6, v drop before oa 

T 
ELISION When both vt drop, the preceding e 


For easier pronunciation, a short final vowel lengthens to €t, O lengthens toov 


In pf. mid. of consonant stems: 
except v and sometimes a final -G@t or -Obt may drop 
( )s Principal part ending in: 


0 
T 


out belore an initial vowel or diphthong and in com- 
ovounds (an? dpxne, nap- -TNV). 

Elision does not occur in the dat. pl. of the 5 
decl., or in mept, npo, 8tt, tL, or in words which 
take v movable. 

When elision brings ™, tT, or % before a rough 
breathing, they change to o, 8, x dp-at pew). 


+ +++ 


DISTINCTION OF oV AND un , 
OV negatives statements of concrete fact, UN 
the others — possibility, condition, general, wish, 
Supposition, etc. 


aaaq << << EFERFFE 


+++ + +++ 


ADVERBS 


Q 


Formation: P 

(1) By adding-w¢e to neuter stem (HaA-O¢, TAXE-WE). 
(2) Simple n. acc., sg. or pl. (mpwtov). 

(3) Special: vUv, Tote, etc. 

(4) Prepositions used adverbially. 

Comparison:= n. acc. sg. of the compargtive adj. 
(89a000V), n. acc. pl. of supl. adj. (Taxtota). 


DEPONENT VERBS 
Have mid. or pass. endings only, but w. act. 
force (paxopat). 
The mid. of deponent and of many active verbs 
often is intransitive TPENopat I turn). 


VOWEL CONTRACTIONS 
QE becomes &, GEL becomes 4. 
a0, aW, aov become w. 
EE, EEL become Et. 
EO, Eov become Ev. 
O£, OO become ov. 


REDUPLICATION IN PF. STEM 
(1) Stems beginning w. single 
consonant prefix initial conso- 
nant w. € (Auws AE-AvuxKa). 
(2) Stems beginning w. 2 conso- 
nants simoly prefix & (oteAdAw: 
-MI VERBS é-oTaAxa) 

Irregular only in pres. and 2 aor. systems, where (3) Stems beginning w. short 
they lack the thematic vowel, have some special endings}|vowel or w. diphthong lengthen 

Subj. mid., hewever, retains the usual long the- initial vowel (dpaptavw: 
mitic vowel, which absorbs a final aor € of stem and HUAPT NAA; aLpews nena). 
contracts with a final o to w. (4) Stems beginning w. mute plus 
Liquid. (ny, Pe Gy Hy Vs. Xe Ty Oy 8 
plus A, p, v, or po) prefix the 
mute w. € (ypagws YE-yoaga). 


é (Avw:é-Avoa). (a) But initial yv follows rule 2. 
(2) Stems beginning w. a short vowel or a diphthong (bd) Initial , x. @ become n, x,t 


wnich is not the reduplication lengthen the initial in redupliciting (gtAew: 
vowel (olxew: WHEOV) . ME-MLANHA). 

Initial é lengthens to Ni} but to el in the follow- (©) Some reduplications irregular. 
ing: Exw, aw, Enopar, FaAnw, Epnw, Epnvgw, EAov. 
(2) Stems beginning w. a ee vowel (Hoan) or a vow- 
l-reduplication (fyvwoyat) take no augment. 


AUGMENT IN PAST INDICATIVE 
(1) Stems beginning w. consonant(s) prefix 


yo 
tr 
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SYNTAX OF THE NOUN (#18) 


1. NOMINATIVE: case of subject of a finite verb. 


a. Note (#53): a neuter plural subject ordinarily takes a singular verb. 
Swpa EOTL KOAQ. The gifts are beautiful. 


c. GENITIVE: basic meaning --of; from: 


a. Types: posssssive, partitive, contents, material; separation; w. certain verbs, 
adjectives; w. prepositions. 


5. DATIVE: basic meanings--to, for; by, with; in, on: 


a. Types: personal (indirect object, reference, possession: #502); instrumental 


(means, manner); locative (where, when); w. certain verbs, adjectives; w. 
prepositions. 


4. ACCUSATIVE: case of object of action, motion, thought: 


a. Types: direct object; place to which; subject of infinitive depending in indirect 
discourse on verb of thinking, saying, perceiving; w. prepositions. 

db. Special uses: cognate: #600 (governed by an intransitive verb of related meaning: 
Lan pnv d60v NAS OEY. We came a lonz journey.); specification: #6435 (specifying 
in what respect the idea contained in an ac¢companying word is true: yoov Eo9A0¢ 
noble-minded). 


5. VOCATIVE: case of direct address. 


SYNTAX OF THE VERB BY MOODS 
i. INDICATIVE (tenses indicate time, as well as kind, of action): 


a. Statements of fact (#91)--past, present, future: simple, continuous, completed. 
Negative ov. 
Epxetar. EPXETO. NAO Ev. EWPUTar. ov AEE. 
He comes. He was a He came. He has been seen. I shall not say. 
Bb. Past _contrary-to- fact (#91): impf. or sp aor. ind. in both clauses, &v or ue (v) in 
conclusion. Neg. un in es ov in conclusion. 
ei un tode nivev, ovx av Bovey 


Av) 


SUBJUNCTIVE (tenses indicate kind of actign, not time): 


a. Hortatory (#98): requested or proposed actions referring to the speaker himsel?: 
first person, sg. or pl. Nes. un. 
uh Se pevwuev, Etatpor, aGAAa MvywpeEV. 
Let us not remain here, comrades, but let us flee. 
db. Present purpose ( #98) : to express intended action, after primary main verb; 
Introduced by Tva, WS, Snws , Oppa. Neg. (va un, etc., ss alone. 


mevéopar tva reyvioun, Sppa EN vHMLOS DO. 


N.B. The sudj. is Sec rere used to indicate pres. purpose after a secondary 
main verb. 
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c. Vivid future (#244): to express a probable future supposition; often takes &v or 


d. 


3 


a. 


D. 


we(v)> Neg. pn. 4 , , 
el (nev) EAON, SeEEoual ptv npogpwv. 


Present general (#244): to indicate repeated occurrence in the present; may take 
&v or ue(v). Neg. un. 

Ste (&v) PovAntat, Ent Oadaocoav Epxetat. 

Whenever he wishes, he goes to the sea. 
N.B. The main verb is regularly pres. ind., neg. Ov. 


OPTATIVE (tenses indicate kind of action, not time): 


Wishes (#106): to express possible and impossible wishes (often equivalent to a 
polite imperative); may be introduced by El, eloe, El yap ("if only," "would 
that"), especially if an impossible wish. Neg. un. 

MoAAG Ye UavEavoLLe> elde un XaAENOV eln. 

Many things at least may I learn--if only it were not difficult! 


cere ce i o_o eee Ce —D 


Past purpose ( 106) ; to express intended actign after secondary main verb; 
Tatrofuced by tva, wo, Snwc, Spa. Neg. fva un etc., rarely Un alone. 
Gave Xprotoc Spo vor tpeéeac, Cva pn dn-odo peda 
Christ died to save us, in order that we might not perish. 
Vague future (“should-would) #281: TO Indicate a less likely ature supposition 
(should, happen to...) and its assumed consequences; both clauses may take &v 
or ne(v). Neg. of supposition is un of conclusion ov. 
el (ne) un EABoLS, ovn (Kv) EOEAOLWL Epyecdar adtoc. 
N.8. The conclusion may sometimes not be vague but defini te--an ordinary impt. cr 
hortatory subj. 
Potential (#281): to express an opinion as to what might, could, or would happen 
if certain unstated circumstances should prevail; usually takes fv or xe(v). 
Neg. ov. (This construction = the conclusion of a "should-would" sentence of 
which the condition is not expressed). 
un Brtes utTELVveLe yap (nev) Upeag navtac. 
Do not ge--for ne would kilt set of youl 
Expectation (#522): simply a potential opt. w. special force, indicating what 
one expects or desires to happen under assumed circumstances, and equivalent 
to English "can, will," rather than "could, would, might." Same rule as Poten- 
tial Opt. 
eGpwyev tiva $8 &v nytv ddov gatvor. 
Let us find someone who can show us the way. - 
Past general (#478): to indicate repeated occurrence in the past. Neg. un. 
Ste PovAoito, Ent Oadraccav Epxeto. 
Whenever he wished, he came to the sea. 
N.B. The main verb is ordinarily imp!’. ind., rarely aor.; neg. ov. 
Indireat questions (#465): the verb within a question depending on a secon- 
dary main verb of asking, knowing, etc. ordinarity shifts from the ind. (or 
subj.) of the direct’ question into the corresponding tense of the opt., though 
it may stay unchanged. Neg. as in direct-question form. 
Epeto Tic Nea Neu Werev (NEpWev). 
He asked who sent us. 


4. IMPERATIVE (tenses indicate kind of action, not time): 


Commands (#114): to express what one desires or orders another to do. Neg. un. 
un efdete> pavdavetv ye nNELpaete. 


Do not sleep; try at least to learn. 
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5. INFINITIVE (tenses indicate kind of action except in indirect discourse) s: 


a. After certain verbs: #114 (wishing, planning, bidding, etc.), to complete their 
sense. Neg. wun. 


? “ 7 0 “ ? ? 
WMEAEVEL Nea BEOS NavVTag PLAEpPEV, HAL UN TLvVAa PLOEELV. 


-b. Explanatory (#586): to explain the sense of another word and fill out its 

meaning. Neg. HN. . ok 
xyaAenov pev Epderv, atoxpov Se pwn Eptar. 
It is difficult, indeed, to do, but it is shameful not to do. 

c. Purpose (#586): to explain why an action is done. Neg. un.” _ 

nepwe opeac tdwp Lnteerv. 
He sent them to seek water. 
d. As noun (#414): subject or object of another verb. Neg. un. 
MAYEPEVAL HAL Avayun EotL wxaL Tdovn. 
Eating is both a necessity and a pleasure. 
e. As imperative (#148): to express command. Neg. \.7). 
TA YLYVWOKELE, AEVELV. 
Say what you know. 

f. With accusative in indirect discourse (#114): to express an action depending on 
a main verb of saying, thinking, perceiving, etc. Tense by Relation (pres. inf. 
for action going on at same time as that of main verb, aor. inf. for an earlier 
action, future for a later action than main verb). Neg. ov. 


Epn natepa sov xpnpata note oXEOELV NoAAG, vUV Se ovm Exetv ovbe ala 


———_ ———_—-————— i a ee ee 
—— 
—_—_— ae Oe 


——eee el Oe 
——_- «mms eee 


6. PARTICIPLE (tenses indicate time of action): 


a. Circumstantial (#114): to indicate cause, condition, manner, or circumstances 
attending the action of the main verb. Neg. oy if fact, otherwise un. 
efdwvy Ent yalav neoe nat an-odAeto. 
While sleeping, he fell to the earth and was killed. 


77a)< a 
b. Adjectival (#114): modifying a noun or pronoun. Neg. ov. 
TOV LEV pEevYOovta Opaw, &vaxnta S€ Stumovta. 


—— —_—_— —_—_— —_— —_—_— —— ———— —_—- 
Nee a eeneanl 


SYNTAX OF THE VERB BY CONSTRUCTIONS 


(Note: relative, temporal, and conditional clauses all follow the same rules in each 
type of construction.) 


1. CIRCUMSTANTIAL (#114): the ptc. indicates the circumstances under which the main 
action takes place. Neg. ov if fact, otherwise un. 


UWAXEOWEVOG Favev. 
While fighting, he died. 


2. COMMANDS:( #114, 148, 106): expressed by impt., inf., occasionally opt. (=<"please . 
. -"). Neg. UN. ; ; : . : 
Ta Ylyvwouer¢e AEYE (AEVELV, AEYOLSGC). 
Say (please) what you know. 


10. 
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CONTRARY-TO-FACT IN PAST (#91): impf. or aor. ind. in both clauses, é&vor HE(V) 
in conclusion. Neg.un in if-clause, ov in conclusion. 
el uh tode nivev , ovx Gv Oavev. 


or 20 Gee oe eee 


EXPECTATION (#522): of what can or will follow if certain assumed circumstances 
should prevail (merely a special kind of potential construction): opt., usually w. 
Gv or ue(v). Neg. ov. 

efpwuev tiva O¢ &v qytv S50v patvot. 


ere ele 


EXPLANATORY (#586): inf. filling out sense of main word. Neg. un. Also, by émet 
or 8tt w. ind. Neg. ov. 
XaAENnov vojoat. St. ce prraw, HAvdov. 
It is difficult to perceive. I came because I love you. 
FACT (#91): ind., proper tense to indicate both time and kind of action. Neg. ov. 
Epyetar. EpPXETO. FAGeEv. ov AEEW. 
He comes. He was coming. He came. I shall not say. 


FUTURE SUPPOSITION: 


a. Vivid future (#244): indicating a probable supposition; subj., often w. &v or 

we(V), main verb in fut. ind. or in impt. Neg. of subj. and impt. un, of ind.ov. 
el (nev) EAOn, SEEouat piv: el & uN xpvoov Fyn, nope of ov, S@pa APETV 
Suvatoc Ff. 
If he comes, I shall receive him; but if he hag no gold, you give him some, 
so that he may be able to come. 

b. Vague future (#281): ("should-would"), indicating a less likely supposition and 
{ts assumed consequences: both clauses opt. (either may take &v or xe ). Nog. 
of supposition un, of conclusion ov, 

el (xe) un EABoLG, ovm (Av) BOEAOLWL Epxeodar adrtoc, 


meen ee 


GENERAL, repeated occurrence: 


a. Present (#244): subj., may take &v or ue(v). Neg. un. Main verb is regularly 
present ind., neg. Ov. 
Ste (&v) PovAntat, Ent Oadracoav Epxetac. 
Whenever he wishes, he goes to the sea. 
b. Past (#478): opt. Neg. un. Main verb is ordinarily impt. ind., rarely aor.; 


neg. Ov. 
7 > ] »S 7 
Ste PovAotto, Ent Sadaocoav Epxeto. 


HORTATORY (#98): subj., 1 sg. or pl. Neg. un. ; 
Un tTHSe pevwweV, ETALPOL, GAAG MVYWHEV. 


— —_ oe ————— ——e, —=— 


INDIRECT DISCOURSE (#114): after main verb of saying, knowing, perceiving, etc., 
the dependent verb goes into inf. of corresponding tense. Neg. ov. 

Eon opeag Sekacbat tase SWpa ano Bvaxtoc. 

He said that they had received these gifts from the king. 
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li. INDIRECT QUESTIONS (#465): after primary main verb of asking, knowing, etc., the 
verb within the question itself remains in the ind. (or subj.) unchanged; after a 
secondary main verb, the dependent verb ordinarily shifts into the corresponding 
tense of the opt., though it may stay unchanged. Negative as in direct-question 
form. 

elpetat tic Npeac nepyperv. Epeto TLE Npeac nNepperev (nEpWev). 
He asks who sent us. He asked who sent us. 

12. POTENTIAL (#281): expressing an opinion as to what might or could happen if certain 
assumed but unexpressed circumstances should prevail (ri ecnerss0n of "should- 
would" sentence): opt., usually WwW. Gv or nHE(V) Nog. ov. 

un ne UTELVELE yap (HEV) Dpeac noun ce: 


13. PURPOSE (introduced by {va, wc, Snwc, dppa. Neg. tva un etc., rarely yn alone): 


a. Present (#98), after primary (occasionally secondary) main verb: subj. 
nevOouat tva yryvwouw, ’ppa pn vynroc Oo. 
I inquire that I may know, in order that I may not be simple. 


b. Past (#106), after secondary main verb: Opt. 
pide Xptotos Oppa owZot Nea, (va un dn-odAotpeéa. 


14. SHOULD-WOULD: see above, number 7b. 


15. WISHES (#106), both possible and impossible of fulfilment: opt., often w. el, 
elde, el Yap ("SF only,""would that") --especially if an impossible wish. Neg. un. 
MOAAG YE pavOavotpt: ele pn xyadrdenov etn. 
Many things at least may I learn--if only it were not difficult! 
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SUMMARY OF ADDITIONAL GRAMMAR SEEN IN SECOND YEAR 


Declension Use of Tenses 


MASCULINE NOUNS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION( #77*9GNOMIC AORIST (#923): 
Same as fem.,except in sg. nom.,gen.,voc.:| To express typical,proverbial general idea: 


Nom. Gen. Voc. VOvVOOG EEELAETO BULOV 
MUBEpvn -TNS ao (€W,W) a Disease takes away life. 
"AL -N¢ ao (€W,W) n i 
TELPEOL -A¢ ao ( €W,wW) a FUTURE PARTICIPLE OF PURPOSE (4 


DATIVE PLURAL IN-oolU(v) (#786) : Expresses the reason why: 


Occasional substitute for-Olt or-E€EOOL. 
E.8., AEXEDOL, MOOOLY. 


e{pata &yowat nmAvVveovoa 
I am bringing the clothes to wash them. 


SPECIAL FORMS OF Bove (#850) : eee 
Besides those regularly formed on stem Bo-: ae 
Accesg. Povv (for Boa ) ovtoc, aftn, TovtTo: THIS (#935) 
Acc.pl. Bovc (for Boag ) ovtTOC avn TOVTO 
Dat.pl. Bovot (for Boecot ) TOUTOV,OLO TAVTNE TOVTOV,OLO 
|PECULIAR PERFECT PARTICIPLES (#798): TOU TW TAUTN TOUTW 
A few in-wc may retainw :teO@vnwdtoc, pepawta TOUTOV TAVTHV Litas betas 
Use of Cases OUTOL AUTAL TAVTA 
TOUTWV TAVTAWV TOUTWV 
GENITIVE OF COMPARISON (#955) : TOVTOLO(L)  TAVTNO(L) TOVTOLG(L) 
Instead off and same case as antecedent: TOVTOVG TAVTAC TavtTa 


ovSELC XPLOTOLO POL @LATEPO? 4 ith 
No one is dearer to me than Christ. = eee ee 
— eS person addressed: tTovTO yYepac 


DATIVE OF CAUSE (#804): This prize (of yours) 
(2) referring back: Tavta elne 


MLAOTHTL out of friendshi 
a He said this (which I reported) 


OA Bw because of his wealth 
TOLOVTOC, TOLAVTN, TOLOVTOV :SUCH (#941): 
ACCUSATIVE OF EXTENT (#785) :in time, space: 
TOL- plus regular ovtos form (withcut ini- 


vuutag ebdovot They sleep through the night 
They sleep through the night tialTt), but nt. nom. and acc. add v as 


though an adjective,e.ge TOLAUTAL ,TOLOVTOLS. 


Verbs 
AUOL IT SIT (#835): ola cule ie oe ange 
” TOL- an € not declined, - 9 =N-» -OV- 
Non-thematic, may drop sigma; in 3 pl., declined as regular adj.,e.g. roijdse, torwvd 
root-vowel is either tf or El- 
ares. Impf. Special Correlatives 
| hyo nUNV IDIOMATIC USES (#855): 
Cc 
| ae Ree Erepoc... Etepoc the one... the other 
: q Ze NOee ZrArobev BAAOG One from one direction, 
| i NHesa others from other directions 
| NVTaL, Elatat avec etato BAAote...QAAOTE at one time... at another 
|IRRESULAR FORMS OF etyt 100,i SHALL GO(#S61): rasis 
Ind. 3 sg. elatv he goes,he will go Fusion of two words by contraction of ad- 
Pres. inf. Uyev(ar) t to go jacent vowels (#1050): tdAAa (= ta GAAa), 


Pres. ptc. lw, Lovoa, Lov going NMpovVPatVoV (= po EQaLvov) 


7 
9 adnbetn 
10 dpetn 
11 8{n 
12 ixn 
13 elpivn 
Lh xarH 
15 néton 
16 ptdeopéevn 
17 wuxh 


8 
18 &dd4 
19 yata 
20 86Ea 
21 ndeia 
22 @aracca 
23 pev... 5é 
2h ov 
25 obte 
26 ofte... 
27 pt\€ovea 


9 
28 &yabn 
29 alet 
30 dvdyxn 
31 dpxn 
32 o7 
33 vv 
34 OvTOC 
35 uve 


obte 
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10 
36 atwa 
37 ef 
38 elul 
39 el¢ 
LO xata 
41 Kévw 
2 note 
43 mp6¢ 
LL @ fin 


11 
45 &vOpwnos 
46 Oe6¢ 
47 Untpdoc 
4B rOYOC 
hO povvoc 
50 vynroc¢ 
51 c0@dc¢ 
52 bwnddc 
53 proc 


12 
54 Bio 
55 8évbpeoyv 
56 Bixatoc 
57 etvexa 
58 épyov 
59 Oavatosc 
60 xaxd¢ 
61 dpotoc 


62 n(t)ddrepoc 


63 xpvodéc¢ 


13 
64 8ipov 
65 éoOdd¢ 
66 Bvud¢ 
67 Eetvoc 
68 6d yo¢ 
69 oyéeTAL OC 
70 te 
7l Te... Te 


Appendix B 


14 
72 avtoc 
73 tyyuc¢ 
Th ETEPOC 
75 WwetEpoc 
76 “apnoc 
T7 Ketvoc 
78 3¢ 
79 d@Oaryud¢ 
80 modX6¢ 
81 nédvoc 
82 notaudc 
83 Xprotéc¢ 


15 
84 Bpotiéc 
85 t6¢ 
86 Onoaveds¢ 
87 Ovntd¢ 
88 xpatepd¢ 
89 vdo¢ 
90 vovgos¢ 
91 6,%,76 
92 novnpd¢ 
93 yadhenoe 


16 
94 aloypd¢ 
95 YtyYvOoxXe 
96 AtBo¢ 
97 UW 
98 Sd\Boc 
99 dpde 
100 Pnibtoc 
101 xpdévoc¢ 


17 
102 &yw 
103 &y 
104 28 
105 @vnoxw 
106 xe(v) 
107 pavOave 


250 


108 
109 


110 
111 
lle 


113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 


123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 


131 
132 
143 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 


139 
140 
141 
142 


Ti 
undé 


9fpw 
girdw 
O¢ 


18 
Evvénw 
ine fl 
Exo 
va 
xav OW 
6nw¢ 
tt 
S902 
Nap-€Xo 


bélo 


19 
G8ix€éw 
8 Lax 
eiGe 
bobiw 
txave 
weevo 
TOLEDO 
POLTaw 


20 
&6édro 
Eon 
low 
78é 
voéw 
TAPE 
PEV YO 
xen 


21 
GOadvatoc 
dpaptave 
81 8doxe 
Bic 


143 S0xéw 
14k SuBpoc 
145 ob8E 

LL6 nNavToLoc 
Lh] nap-etpe 
148 nlnto 
149 nov 

150 nov 

151 onev8o 
152 todo 
153 ppovéw 


22 
154 &€Ew 
155 attéw 
156 A8opar 
157 hapBave 


158 pay (é)opat 


159 peta 
160 ovv 

161 xndnoloc 
162 tpéne 


23 


163 dv—-éxopat 


164 yfyvopat 
165 Etatpos 
166 fért0¢ 
167 ptoéw 
168 6p86¢ 
169 nivo 

170 & 


24 
171 &m-eturt 
172 avutdep 
173 8uvaté< 
174 péddo 
175 Sepa 
176 nédo 
177 népno 
178 o6¢ 
179 tol 


25 
180 dpe ffopat 
181 yvé 
182 8ef8e 
183 efpopat 
184 lepd¢ 
185 ywnoc¢ 
186 nevOona: 
187 npwtoc 
188 o6%o 


26 
189 &nx-odkvw 
190 éuéc¢ 
191 &pyopar 
192 Cot 
193 xaoryvntoc 
194 ovpavoc 
195 nap-é€pyxoua 
196 Rac 
197 Tnwc¢ 
198 ottoc¢ 


27 
199 &vaké 
200 dvie 
201 dxactoc 
202 § 
203 f... & 
20) pétpov 
205 mate 
206 neo 
207 @vaotc 
208 galve 


28 
209 8ta 
210 &noc¢ 
211 xnp 
212 unxoc 
213 Tpayua 
214 Kvp 
215 copa 
216 TY 
217 tide 
218 aoc 
219 xpnna 


29 
220 alpéo 
221 adnOryc 
22e ASovn 
223 H8N¢ 
22k KPT VO 
225 waxap 
226 Rod@PpuV 
227 ntepderc 
228 yx pnotdc 


30 
229 anac 
230 al¢ 
231 Hutouvue 
232 undeic 
233 ovSeic 
23h nac 
235 nerpaw 
236 mnatpic 


31 
227 &vepoc 
238 &pa, pa 
239 Epdwe 
eho €t1 
241 véxtap 
2he o¢ TIC 
243 met Ow 
ehy Ti¢ 
245 tic 


ied 
246 &ddoc 
247 BovAopat 
248 yAUKUC 
249 éyd(v) 
250 évOev 
251 ptoyw 
ese Movea 
253 vbw 
254 geny 


33 
255 Séyouat 
256 evploxw 
257 evpus 
258 adc 


259 686¢ 
260 ol voc 
261 né66ev 
262 ob 


34 
263 yovu 


264 elo-éEpyouat 


265 EVTOAN 
266 Untéw 
267 nUAN 
268 uldc 


35 
269 'And)ddwV 
270 Uw 
271 enh 
272 fv 
273 para 
274 ote 
275 tavxo 


36 
276 BoviAsvw 
277 Bovan 
278 yauéw 
279 Oéuic 
280 Aa vOavw 
281 nw 


37 
262 Bacthetn 
283 €aw 
264 nNaoyw 
285 novéopuat 
286 yapic 


38 
287 aetow 
288 nuap 
289 undov 
290 NLOTEVW 
291 yalpw 


39 
ege axpoc 
295 &dArAot 
294 Gua 
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295 tnerta 
296 x0opoc 
297 paxpoc 


40 
298 avAn 
299 éhnw 
300 eOyopat 
301 mNotwny 


41 
302 dndvevOe 
303 nept 
304 népov 
305 TEAEW 


42 
306 Batve 
307 pew 
308 ot? 
309 trdw 


43 
310 &AYOC 
31l de (nw 
312 otw 
313 no@éw 


44 
314 Baddw 
315 €v 
316 pneve 
317 cape 


45 
318 ayann 
319 yuvn 
320 B6d0¢ 
21 Eotxa 


46 
322 péa(a)o¢ 
323 ol xos 
324 made 
325 OGETE POS 


47 


326 El Tov 


327 KELMAL 
328 xpuntw 
329 <éte 


48 
330 aul 
331 xtelvo 
332 untNP 
333 NatHp 


49 
334 Sevutepoc 
335 Zev¢ 


50 
336 SExatoc 
337 wéyac 
338 vue 
339 olxéw 


51 
340 afopuat 
341 péro¢ 
3h2 ye ip 


52 
343 dva-Balvo 
344 x€pStov 
345 A\tAalopat 


53 
346 dhE€opat 
347 BUEN 
348 xpato¢ 
349 vnuc 
350 ovdA0¢ 


61 
351 Tpofn 


62 
352 goTv 
353 (€)pvopuat 
354 voatoc 
355 NOvTOC 
356 bc, OC 


357 am-atpéopac 


63 


358 Bovc 
359 Bvyatno 


360 
361 
362 


363 
364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
369 


370 
371 
3Te 
573 


374 
375 
576 
377 
378 
379 
380 


381 
382 
383 


384 
385 
386 
387 


388 
3E9 
399 


vOOTLUOC 
br>AVO 
‘Ynep tov 


64 
atdp 
€ 3 
elSap 
évv7jpap 
én. -Baive 
Awtopayot 
$r06¢ 


65 
aguocw 
Selnvoyv 
€v0a 
006¢ 


NATEOMAL 
TOO- INL 
x Owv 


68 
hwTtO¢ 
undouat 
Sr E8090¢ 


69 
AUTO 
pedindnc 
véouat 
t(Onut 


70 
YAapvupedc¢ 
5 Ew 
Eo tnpos 


e51 


391 tpvw 
392 xédAopat 
393 xrato 
394 of 8a 
395 Oxue 


71 
396 ad¢ 
397 €lopac 


398 €&n¢ 
399 épeTtHov 
400 xa8-i fw 
LOl xArAnt¢ 
hO2 mode 
403 TURTO 


73 
Lok hwo 
LOS Apryéveta 
bu6 'HOC 
LO7 pipve 
hOB JobodaxTvAOS 


74 
LOO &yptoc¢ 
hio dva, &u 


75 
411 &yyx 
412 aTlé& 
413 a@-Lxveoual 
414 6t¢ 
415 on€0¢ 
416 yopoc 


76 
417 anonpoOev 
418 (Se 
419 oto¢ 
420 nehwproc 


77 
421 apveros 
yoo Bupedc 
4O% tothe 
42k Bpo¢ 


e5e 


79 
425 &yAade 
26 &ypaka 
427 &ox0¢ 
428 pérac 
429 bwooe 


80 
430 &AOKOS 
431 adupinoroc 
432 Sue 
433 enta 
434 ev-epync 
435 xpntnoe 


81 

436 &ynvwp 

437 an-EXW 

438 autixa 

439 €u-Ni NAN 
L4O én-épyouat 
hui Beanéotoc 
Luo yéw 


82 
443 &vTPOV 
LLL &ovec 
445 ~vBov 
L46 KapTAAL LOS 
Lu? xiwy 
LLB anxd< 
bho tupdo¢ 


83 
450 atvupat 
451 aduvpoc 
452 7 
453 Atooopal 
454 Eefviov 
455 nove 


85 
456 ano-cevw 
457 Evtoabev 
458 nuevoc 
459 Hoc 
460 xato 
L6l vépw 
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462 6Bpt moc 
463 VAN 


86 
464 auédyw 
465 &ponv 
466 BabUc 
467 édavdvw 
468 exr—-r(Onpe 
469 da(a)oc 
470 toa(a)oc 


87 
471 avte 
472 elo-opaw 
473 €yBpvov 
474 xata-tfOnpe 
475 hEevndc 
476 potpa 


88 
477 aAGOMaL 
478 htop 
479 wédrevbo¢ 
480 ofo¢ 
481 aréw 
482 Yypoc 
183 Snép 
184 pny 
485 pboyyo< 


89 
486 ’Ayapépvey 
4&7 "Ayatrot 
488 AAT THA 
LEO otxade 
490 n(t)ddt¢ 
49Ol npoao-et nov 


91 
ho2 atS€opuat 
493 (xetat 
4O4 Ixvéouat 
495 KLYavw 
496 vnrxle)ic¢ 
497 én(n)y 


92 
LOB atyloxoc 
499 accov 
500 SUvapat 
501 Kuxdww 
502 oyebov 


93 
503 atnuc¢ 
504 udpntw 
505 wnpoc 
506 netpap 
507 Dooce: 8awv 


94 
508 gvpdpeoc 
509 S8dpnov 
510 xp€éa 
511 Eigoc 
512 onrdiCo 
513 ootéov 


95 
514 8to¢ 
515 énmt-patopat 
516 weyadrrntwp 
517 661 
518 oEv¢ 
519 otevaxw 


97 
520 "AOHVH 
del dy 
522 wAVTOC 
523 TLVW 


8 

52h ehatveos 
525 totes 

526 nap-(otapat 
527 ydwpo¢ 


we) 


99 
528 aveyw 
529 poyroc 
530 Onvoc 


DD1 
222 
299 


534 


yy) 
536 


D327 
538 
539 
540 


541 
542 


ae) 
544 


545 
546 


547 
5LE 
549 


350 
D1 
35e 
D2? 


554 
229 
956 


oot 


558 
559 
560 


100 
at wo 
Cvopa 
tot¢ 


101 
av 
EheéW 


To0o-avbaw 


103 
alvw¢ 
&povpa 
AUTIC 
TEOC 


104 
uetrdtytoc 
OUtL< 
MAX UC 
nodade(v) 


106 
avutTLN 
BrEgapoy 


109 
&dr08Ev 
Boaw 
Torvenpo¢ 
dnt 


,110 
561 ALvDLWY 
562 Bialw 
563 ote lye 


111 
564 Eyyvueey 


565 NeTavvun! 


566 veatva 


112 
567 axewy 
568 votatoc 


113 
569 yaothp 
5710 va@toy 
571 pwc 


115 
572 Ondvu¢ 
573 nmux(t)vés 
574 tefpw 


116 
575 Sapdalw 
576 AvYpO¢ 
5TT otaOusc 


117 
578 pévoc 
519 <5 


118 
580 yoaw 
581 Af nv 


582 Mat ATT 


119 
583 yeywvéw 
584 €o6w 


985 
586 
587 
588 
589 
590 
591 
592 


593 
594 
595 
596 
597 


998 
599 
6CO 
601 
602 
603 
604 
605 


606 
€07 
606 
609 
610 


Ell 
6le2 
E15 
614 
615 
616 
617 


121 
Atodoc 
506 € xo. 
EE 
Héyapov 
valw 
v7O0C 
TELYOC 
YGAK EOC 


122 
alSotoc 
BSafvut 
Sau 
hExo¢ 
wuptoc 


123 
huey 
“Ttoc 
KaTA-AEyw 
Kpovtwv 
Univ 
Opvupe 


TAU). 
TOUT) 


124 
drut 
kpyupeoc 
Ex-tehéw 
ZEpupo¢ 
PAELVOS 


125 
a&yYopevw 
aPYUPOC 
nd 
xauvw 
hevoow 
vould 
TOU 


126 


618 nénot 
619 ptdoTtn¢ 
620 yaplTopat 


127 
kerk lw 
Evel pw 
Cwoc 
OUEdra 
wepunp {Cw 
vixdw 
dpo00w 


128 
ANE LPIC 
XAAUTTW 
xnpv£ 
tEKOC 


129 
dno-néunw 
OY VUpa t 
bvduxéwe 
tpéw 
BayB éw 
’Obv0(c) evc 
ov56¢ 


130 
d&deyetvdc 
Bapuc 
5d6u0¢ 
non {Cw 
UAAAKOC 
uv80¢ 


132 
S5dxPVOV 
Setvd¢ 
EDnAGxALOC 
Barepd¢ 
lotfov 
KaT-Epyouar 
K foxn 
XVAVOTPWPOC 
ovpoc 


133 
ayurd 
Su 
Auae 
xuBepyntn¢ 
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€58 
659 
660 


661 
662 
6635 
664 
665 
666 
€67 


668 
669 
E7C 


E71 
E72 
E73 
674 
E75 
67E 
677 
678 
€79 
E80 


é@l 
E82 
EBS 
€84 
€85 
€86 
€87 


€88 
€89 
EQC 
€9] 
€92 
E9S 
€94 


OnAOV 
TE (VY) 
’Qneavec 


144 
Grip 
GOTEPOELC 
Setrhdc 
vepeAn 
én(n) dtE 
pd0¢ 
Ppatw 


135 
Bd8poc 
Kupv A0XO¢ 
vVEXUC 


136 
dye pw 
youvoouar 
EBvOc 
lepevw 
’T0dxn 
xdpnva 
Kata-BvAGxw 
KEAALVEDNC 
nupy 
Tetpeclac 


137 
yé&pwv 
Séo¢ 
elute 
vougn 
ovTaW 
TEVY ER 


XaAxTPNC 


138 
"ACdn¢ 
5£pw 
én-otpove 
(pOtpO¢ 
KATE-KMELUAL 
Nepoepéveta 
mTpty 


695 
696 


opalw 
XAAn¢ 


139 
bye (U)w 
OnBatoc 
xata—Ae (rw 
TPSTEPOC 
OxNnTpov 
ypuce(t)oc 


140 
BtOyYEVIC 
Svotnvoc 
Adept ading 
UdVTLC 
VIED TIC 
NOAVLHXAVOC 
TINTE 


pdoyavoy 


141 
al 
kpyaréog 
Béooxw 
Evyvoolyatoc 
bpdxw 
{PLO¢ 
TEAATW 
patdtpoc 
X@ouat 


143 
ddvoxnw 
dvt (6€0¢ 
Blotoc 
edva, Eedva 
Uvdowat 
TO. 
UNE pg aro 


144 
eonpns 
Lvnotnp 


145 
Ynpac 


720 
731 
722 
7335 
734 
735 
TSE 
toe 
728 
729 
74C 


741 


253 


Et pw 
ExatoyuBn 
EEe(ne 
KANPOC 
ArTAapd¢ 
OABLO¢ 
TNHYVOE Lt 
ONLA 
Ov¢ 
TOLOC 
(U0 ¢ 


146 
EtpEx we 


147 
E(t)ow 
éunedoc 
Béoqatoc 
ddogd poet 
onto(a)w 


148 
EvOade 
TECOC 
TEPAW 


. TEXVOY 


149 
dyavdc¢ 
“APTEMLLC 
Bédoc 
En-o fyowat 
ETOUAL 
Loyéatpa 
XATA-NEPVOV 
“np 
AV) 


» 6tlv¢ 


TPWEC 
ype(t)a 


150 
YEpac 
nNOtv(t)a 
Ot (v)w 
gu\acow 
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151 
kypd¢ 
autd6et 
Saic¢ 


Y ela 


Exndoc 
EvVULL 
Evy 

Tooc 
xarhEw 
OLYAAGELC 
TEWEVOC 
yAatva 
Xpa¢ 


152 
kw 
Ep—érw 
XAT VO 
UGA LOTH 
TAVTY 
névO0¢ 
NOTLOC 
OTVYEPOC 
tEBnAa, TEBaA 
@udOV 


154 
byavd¢ 
GuGoTe POC 
&yoc 
y60¢ 
Eq—opydw 
ur Enon 
65vpouat 
OVEL POC 
btpove 
NETONAL 
tEprw 
uv Ew 


155 
alOdpevoc 
Nnute 
t¢ 
weténiode(v) 
OUTOC | 


823 
G24 
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156 
dvacow 
agap 
EE-evapl lw 
OB 


157 
SnrAEopnat 
XaTA-KTE {vw 


TLD 
xEpaoc 


158 
dove dé¢ 
Yau0¢ 
olxtpd¢ 
tpane Ta 
boutyn 
TOVOK 


159 
be txrnc 
alvéc¢ 
&xouw 
EEoya 
Epe lbw 
nove lbr0¢ 
OW 
TOOL 
mpot(, notl 
Dolanoc 
OT6LO 
TOLOUTOC 


160 
yYAuKEP OC 
PEVERL VW 
nv 
vEpOC 
OXLOELC 


161 
xan 
xovin 
xvAtvba 
AAAC 
h6go¢ 
06 éw 


162 
Seoudc 
Ged 
AE LLOY 
pet—avd dw 
yvuO Eouat 
nLECw 
Zerpny 


167 
dyv—-totTmpet 
QT LW 


> én-elyw 


XO Lan) 
KUPO 

TL GATX) 
TOPPA 


165 
OE (ow 
bo &7, 
auyy 
Lalvw 
xNpO¢ 
dn00 
ouac 
Pluga 


- oT Bapd¢ 


166 
5evp0 
x050¢ 
poyéw 


168 
(E) Epyw 
elr(E)w 
Extd¢ 
énr-téAAW 
KELOE 
ULLYNOKW 
OXOTENOC 


169 
Bweroow 
txpla 
OOGE 


; Tantalvw 


881 


SKVAAN 
ca 


170 
ET EpwOt 
KOTAOC 
KUAVEOC 
KUKGAW) 


171 
dona ( pw 
SnLoTh¢ 
lyOv¢ 
KAGT 


Unepbev 


173 
OU TWC 
yutoyv 
XCUATOC 
XAVO 
ao. dnpeoc 


174 
béxntt 
alvéw 
N6t0¢ 


176 
Bean, Bpior¢ 
£dnTV¢ 
EPO 
AUwNv 
OnVvHL 
Opx0¢ 
N60 LC 


TENEUTAW 


177 
kyopr 
hat Aaw 
vepednyepeta 


xopd¢ 


178 
912 &péouat 
912 “Odvupnoc 
914 dpvic 
915 oxénac 


179 
916 xohou 


180 
917 bVouedno< 
918 evyetdopat 
919 xvion 


920 dBerdc 
921 nel pw 
922 on éybu 
923 tHAE 


181 
924 ayyedoc 
925 dugiéAtooa 
926 am 
927 Ol¢ 
928 xiw 


182 
929 xnealw 
93C xepauvdc 
921 olvow 
972 qaelvw 


183 
972 vetxéw 


184 
924 &uvbt¢ 
975 dno-alvupat 
97€ Edloow 
937 Oéw 
978 xnato-y Ew 
929 xEqaAN 
94C mANOOW 
941 pAnyvdpe 


185 
9:2 Kakuwed 
942 ot7nboc 
943 'Qyvy(n 


978 


187 
ayyedtn 
GuBpotoc 
&tpvyetoc 
oxeb(n 


188 
ddtvd¢ 
"Adu lvooc 
yndéw 
Eyoo [yOwv 
vnxw 
dptvw 
Pa lnxec 


189 
duBpdotoc 
ane ( pwv 
(E)eldopar 


190 
dnnvn 
doap(oxw 
Mm [ovoc 
THING) 
TOELC 


191 
ESwdr 
Edatov 
boOi¢ 
EVEEoTO< 
Cevyvupe 
hy la 
Odhapoc 
“oven 


192 
EPL 
xa6a {pw 
ho€éw 
NEP LKXAAANC 
CEVW 
xptw 


193 


YAQUKWT t ¢ 


979 Spur 


Ehagpoc 
hyfopat 
xpndepvov 
LEUKGAEVOC 
Nave txda 
NTVC0W 
beta 


194 
GUTH 
bw 
dppa ive 


1 
bun 


aun 

avTta 

Sala 
Se(xvupe 
héwv 
opepdad foc 


196 
eldoc 
vatetaw 


198 
driv 
xn50¢ 
véoc 
miporbe(v) 


199 
dvtloc 
Suopevn¢ 
Edeal pw 


Eurn¢ 


201 
Snpdov 
PAPOC 
YLT@v 


202 
KGAA 
KOUN 
yapler¢ 
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1013 
1014 
1015 


1O1E 
1C17 
1€18 
1019 


1C2c 
1Ce2l 


1C22 


203 
dvidvw 


TMOAVTAAC 
TOLGOSE 


204 
bree (va 
Sai ppwv 
hyYEpovevw 


dbvopatw 


205 
TAATW 
veneo(a) dw 


206 


TVYYXAVW 


207 

buxt (uevoc 
pwc 
Opdvoc 
6nt(o)Gev 


209 
Cavpalw 
NOAVENT LC 


210 
AXOLTIC 
avet 
xpe (wv 
voot Ew 


211 
y 
LTUMOC 
ned lov 
TOPPUPEOC 
TPNCow 
TALVW 


212 
don p 
“Extwp 
"Het lwv 
KOATIOG 


212 

"Ay tA(A) eS 
Sar dareoc 
Satwdvroc 
EvTEQ 
O Lunn 
Guu 


214 
GAR LOC 
OTOL Va 
nodapxn 
TUPYOC 


215 
Govupat 
Saxpvdet¢ 
xrEoc 
xopvdalodoc 
véogt(v) 
XaAnox ( Twv 


216 
buiveo 
Bot 
innddan0¢ 
x6PUC 
VEUW 


217 
xuv EW 
THA KW 


218 
aloa 
kvSpopdévoc 


220 
afypy 
&YTEXPU 
AUX 
EYXOC 
Ee txw 
dpudw 
OAK0¢ 
otépvov 


221 
Ght¢ 
XUWY 
hayyavw 
olwvdc 
t(xtw 
TOXEVDC 
un65 pa 


222 
bExwy 
Slppoc 
EAxw 
TOC 
TENOC 


223 
aYYEAAW 
xpadin 
Out Ao< 


224 
Gum ¢ 
Peoedn¢ 
{tw 
160¢ 


225 
GAoTE 
= 
LMEPOC 
RATEN 
nponapotOev 


227 
KOC VUpO t 
Lax 
TNAOBL 


228 
n(T)odhent Cw 
XOAOC 


229 
al6ow 
EONETO C 
SLtotpEegn¢ 
EVUXVTLTC 


255 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF DERIVATIVES 


Appendix C 


The numerals refer to the section in which the words are explained. 


actinic 845 

air 845 

ambrosial 1093 
analysis 997 
analytical 997 
anarchy 1112 
aposiopesis 1199 
apostrophe 971 
arch-bishop 1112 
arch-conspirator 1112 
arch-enemy ll1l2 
architect 1112 
architecture 1112 
Aspasia 961 

aster 1194 
asterisk 1194 
asteroid 1194 
astronomy 1040 
Atlantic 1077 
Atlas 1077 
atmosphere 1117 
autocephalous 1072 


brontosaurus 1072 


calliope 961 
cataleptic 871 
catalepsy 871 
categorical 805 
category 805 
chameleon 1241 
chest 1102 
chlorophyl 928 
choral 1040 
chorus 1040 
chrism 1107 
clinic 928 

coma 981 

comet 1150 
cosmopolite 1159 
cyanide 1011 
cylinder 971 
cynic 1232 
cynical 1232 


democracy 845 
democrat 845 
dermatologist 1180 
Dodecanese 780 
dome 787 


dynamite 823 


ectoderm 1002 
emetic 1011 
endemic 845 
Eolian Harp 780 
epidemic 845 
epistemology 1035 
epitaph 1262 
eristic 1107 
esoteric 905 
ether 942 
ethereal 942 
ethnic 856 
ethnology 856 
etesian 1084 
exegesis 1112 


gymnasium 1122 
gymnastics 1122 


hebdomadal 1067 
hegemony 1112 
hemorrhage 1072 
hero 1173 
heroic 1173 
heroine 1173 
hex=- 780 
hippodrome 1189 
hippopotamus 1189 
homonym 810 
hormone 1227 
hyacinth 1150 
hypodermic 1180 


iconoclast 1024 
icosihedron 1232 


kerosine 988 
kudos 993 


melon 966 
myriad 787 
myth 828 
mythology 828 


necromancy 876 


nemesis 1164 
nymph 862 
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Olympian 1045 
oneiromancy 936 
optical 1212 
optics 1212 
ornithology 1045 


panacea 823 
panegyric 856 
panoply 840 
pause 793 
Peloponnesus 780 
Pentecost 1250 
Phenol 799 
Philip 1189 
pomp 793 

pore 1016 
pterodactyl 891 
purple 1189 


rhinoceros 1016 


sceptic 1016 
sceptre 871 
Sebastian 1133 
semantics 896 
semaphore 896 
Sevastopol 1133 
siren 976 
sphere 1117: 
squirrel 936 
sycamore 966 
sycophant 966 
symbol 896 
symbolic 896 
symbolism 896 


tantalize 966 
tapestry 787 
technical 1150 
technician 1150 
technique 1150 
throne 1173 
tomb 1262 
trapeze 956 
trapezium 956 
trapezoid 956 


zephyr 799 
zeugma 1102 
zone 1212 


GREEK-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


Containing All Memory Words in Both Years 


( )inclose wards not always needed in translating; [ ] contain explanatory information 


dya86c, ff, Sv good, brave L[oomp. Spefouv, 


Ov; supl. Lorotoc, n, ov] 


&EEW, Gefffow, &EEnoa I increase; [in mid.] 


I increase myself, I grow 


AyapEpvwy, ovo¢ Agamemnon, king of Mycenae Gvopat, (pres. system only J 1 respect, 


and Commander-in-chief of Greeks at Troy 


dyavéc, f, 6év gentle 

dyénn, n¢ love, charity 

dyav6c, ‘by admirable, noble 

dyyen{n, no message, news 

byyOxdw, d&yyertw, dyyetr\a I announce 

&yyexoc, ov messenger 

hyeCpw, dyepfw, Yyertpa, 2nd aor. mid. 
dyepSpnv I gather together 

kyfivwwp, opo¢ manly, courageous 

dyiabc, ff, Sv splendid 

kyopebw, dyopebow, dybpevcoa I speak (in 
assembly) 

yop, Tic 

Eyptoc, (n), ov wild, savage 


assembly 


dyp&c, o8 field, country [opp. to city] 

dyo1&, Fic street, way 

ayxt ( adv., end prep. w. gen. ] near, 
close by 

adyw, G&&w, dyayov I lead 

b8in€w, G&8txnfiow, &8€{xnoa I do wrong, I 
injure 

&8iv6c, ff, 6v thick-thronging, vehement 

desnfic, €¢ unseemly, shameful 

&e{pw, —-, Aetpa I lift up, I take up, I 
raise 


&tuncs (adv. ] against the will of 


éEwv, ovoa unwilling 


I revere; I hesitate to 
&npst I blow 
&fip, f€poc (r.] mist 
&0&vatoc, n, Ov immortal, eternal 


*ASfivn, NC Athene, a goddess, special 
patron of Odysseus 

ai ir (= et) 

alyfoxoc, n, OV aegis-bearing 

ailSfopar, al8€a(c)opar, aldecofpnv I 
reverence, I respect 

*aC8nc, ao [or] "At80¢ Hades (ruler of 
the lower world] 

al8ofoc, n, ov revered, honored 

ale€ over, always, forever 

aletéc, o8 eagle 

al@Spevoc, n, ov burning, blazing 

alOoy, ono¢ sparkling 

alpa, atoc blood 

aivéw, alvfiow, afvnoa I praise; I consent 

alvéc, ff, 6v dreadful, terrible 

afvopat [pres. system only J I seize upon; 
I select 

al voc 


afte, aty6c goat 


awfully, greatly 


Aforoc, OD Aeolus (ruler of the winds ] 
ainéc, eTa, 6 steep, utter 
alptw, afpfiow, Fraov I seize, ([ in mia. ] 


I pick for myself, I choose 


(1) 
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aloa, nc (allotted)measure, fate 

atoxp&<, f, 6v shameful 

altéw, althow, aftnoa I ask, I request 

alypf, fle spear-point 

al ¢a quickly 

duay{tw, dnaxfiow, A&esxov I grieve; [ mid. ] 
I am grieved 

&xnfwv, ovoa in silence, silent (ly) 

Guott1c, toc wife 

&nobw, dno6copat, dxovoa I hear [sometimes 
w. gen. ) 

dupoc, n, ov top(most), outermost, ex- 
treme; {as nt. nounJedge, tip 


dwwnff, Feo point 


&xGopar, —, 4&d4Anpat (pf. has pres. sense] 


I wander 


Gdyoc, foc pain, distress, woe 

&xcyervic, ff, Sv painful, grievous 

&xee€vww I avoid, I shun 

&xeCqw, 4rx.0fqw, &r\01¢0 I anoint, I daub 

&x€opar, —, 4r\e4Gnnv or drevfpnv I avoid; 
I shrink before 

4xn@e€n, no truth 

&rnOfic, E¢ true 

Gx«¢ (adv.] in abundance, in great numbers 


&dAnff, tic (dat. sg. &An€J] defence; prowess 


GAxtpoc, ov mighty, valiant 


*Ardn€vooc, ov Alcinols(king of Phaeacians | 


&x2X4 ( conj.] but 

GAAndot, wy [ pl. only] one another, 
Gdx0Cev from elsewhere 

GAC, n, © other, another, else 


GAdote at another time 


Gdpn, ne brine, briny crust 

Grpvop6c, ff, Sv salty, briny 

Groxoc, o8 [ ¢.] wife 

Grxc, &46¢ [ f.] soa 

&é\bow, &\6£0, &\0fa I shun, I escape 
&dwfi, fic threshing-floor; garden 


dp or dv&i [adv. J] up; back; (prep. w. 


dat.,acc. J] on; over 

Gna [adv., or prep.w. dat. ] together with, 

tea ae eae 

Gnaptiw, Gpaptfoopat, Apaptov I fail of, 
I miss, I err 

GnBpSc10¢c, n, ov fragrant 

GpBpotoc, ov fragrant, immortal 

&peCBonar, Gpeltopar, dpereinnvy I (ex)- 
change, I reply [ also used in act., 
dénefpw, otc. ] 

dp€rxyo ([ pres. system only] I milk 

Eppe we [ acc. pl. ] 

Gppec we [ nom. pl. ] 

&putv to or for us [ dat. pl.) 

Gpvdt¢ at the same time, together 

épGpwv, ovoc 

én6vw, 4pivéw, &piva I ward off; I aid, 


excellent, admirable 


I defend 

dppf [adv.; prep w. dat. or acc. ] around, 
on both sides, concerning 

épptlrxtcoa, no easily-directed [epithet 
of ships ) 

éno{nodroc, ov [ f) handmaid, attendant 

&ne{c [ adv apart; around 

dpebtepoc, n, ov both 

dv untranslatable particle giving a 
theoretical, general, expected, or) 


contrary to fact coloring to the fthought; 
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used w. verb in ind.,subj.,opt.,ptc.,inf. 
{ see appendix for syntax! 

év8 or dp [adv. ] up; back; (prep. J: on 
(to) {[ w. gen., acc.J, on [ at rest; w. 
dat. J], over ( w. aco.) 

éva-fafw, dva-Bficopar, dvé-Bnv, dva- 
BEBrnxa I go up, I ascend 

dvéyun, nc necessity, need 

dvaf, Avantoc king, lord 

bvécow, &v48&w, dvafa I om lord, I reign 

bviGww, 4&8ffow, &80v I am pleasing (to) 

dvapSpeoc, n, ov human(referring always 
to a man's flesh Jj 

dvaipSpovoc, ov mam-slaying 

Gvepoc, o8 wind 


év-€xopast I hold up under, I endure 


dvip, d&vEpoc or d&v8p6c (dat. pl. dvépecos 
or &v8p&o1] man 

Gvpunoc, oo man 

év-fotnmps I stand up 

Gvta before, opposite 

évelOeoc, n, ov godlike 

dvetup6 [ adv] straight on or against 
(w. gen.) 

Gvtioc, mn, ov opposite, towards; in reply 

Evtpov, o0 cave 

dviyw, &vGEw, dvwfa, d&vwya [ pf. has pres. 
sense; plpf. has impf. sense J] I urge, 
I command 

6018, fic song 

Gnar$c, ff, Sv soft, tender 


dnfveoOe (adv., and prep. w. gen. ] away 
(from), apart (from), afar 
xd, Gniiou, dnav all, the whole 


&x-eipt I am away 

éxe{pwv, ov boundless 

aén€yw I nold back from, I refrain from 

&nfpwv, ov safe, harmless 

anfivn, n¢ wagon 

dén6 [adv., prep. w. gen. Jaway from, from 

éno-af{vopat I take away 

&xotva, wv Fanson, recompense 

d&n~orddAbw, dt-odfow, dn—-brxe0(o)a, pf.: an- 
SXwrka, 2 aor. mid.: dx—-orbpnv I kill; 
(im pf. and mid.) I perish, I emlost 

"AnbMwV, wvoc 
culture, prophecy 


Apollo, the god of light, 


&no-ntpmw, etc. I send away; I send off 
safely 

&nExpoSev [ advj far away, aloof 

éno-oefw, ——, a&no-cotpnv ([non-thematic 
2 ao¥y I rush away, I rush back (from) 

Gxtw, G&vopar, &¢a I fasten; [in mia.: ] 
I lay hold of; I catch fire 

Gpa or fa.(never first word] therefore; 
then (not of time!) 

&pGopat, d&pficopar, dpnoipnv I pray (to) 

&papfow, dpoopat, dpoa or dpapov I rit 
(together or with) 

&pyanxfoc, n, ov hard, painful 

&pybpeoc, n, ov of silver 

Epyvpoc, ov silver 

&pe{wv, ov braver, better(comp. of dya- 
06c, ff, bv] 

dpeth, tic manliness, virtue 


dp10tog, n, ov best, bravest [supl.of&ya- 
66, ff, bv) 
dpvew6c, o8 ram (full-grown ] 
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apvec, wv, acc.sg. &pva lambd(s) 


dpvopat, 4pfopar, dpSnnv I win; I strive 


to win 


&pnGfe, d&pn&ifw, &pnafa or dpraca I 
snatch (up or away) 

dpovpa, n¢ soil, earth 

dponv, evoc male 

“Apteptc, t8oc Artemis (twin sister of 


Apollo ]j 
dpxfi, fic beginning 
&ondc, o8 dag 


donafpw I gesp 

donetoc, ov immeasurable, vast 

&aoov (adv.] near, close (often w. gen. 
or dat. J 

Gotep&e1c, eoou, ev starry 

kothip, Epoc (dat. pl. dotp&c1)] star 

aotv, coc town 

&t&ép but 

den, n¢ infatuation; ruin 

&tpexfwc truly, exactly 

&tp6yetoc, ov barren 

a& again; but now 

atyf, fe light; ray 

a66% there, here 

a6\ff, ie courtyard, farmyard, fold 

aétdmp but, yet 

abte again, on the other hand 

66th, Ace shout 

aét{xa at once 

abti¢ back, again 

&3tpf, ic breath; vapor; blast 

aéto6s [adv.] right here; right there 


aétoc, ff, 6 self, same, very; himself, 
herself, itself; him, her, it {not in 
nom. in last sense J 

attotd [adv.] in the same place, there 

aétwo [adv.] without change; just 

atxfiv, Evoc neck 

& tw, &Sou, &Boa I shout 

dq—atpEopar, d&e-atpficonar, de-erbpnv 
I take away 

&eap (adv.] straightway, at once 

&qaxnvéopar, de-{Eonar, aglxinnv I come to, 


I arrive ([w. acc.) 


deoverb<, (ff), Sv wealthy [sometimes w. 
dat. or gen. ) 

&eboow, dn6Ew, dpvo(c)a I draw, I heap up 

"Axatot, Gv achaeans, a division of the 
Greeks; also Greeks in general 

&xe(6)w, --, Anaxov I grieve 

’axtr~(r)e6c, Toc Achilles (greatest war- 
rior of Greeks and hero of Iliad J] 

&xvopat I grieve 

dxoc, €0¢ grief, pain 

dy back, back again 


Babbc, eta, 6 deep 

Balvw, Bficopar, Atv, BEBnxa I go 
B4\w, Barfw, BP&rov I throw, I strike 
Bapts, eta, 6 heavy, dire 

Baovrs{n, no kingdom 

BEXoc, €0¢ missile, arrow 

BrG%w I use violence against 

Btn, nc force 

Bfoc, oo life, way of living 


Bloto¢, ob living, possessions 
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Bri€eapov, ov eyelid 

Bole, Boffow, B&noa I shout, I roar 
Bof, fic 
BS8p0c, ov hole, pit 


shout, ory 


BSonw, Boonffow, BSonnoa I pasture, I feed 

Boolebw, Bovrebow, BobXev0a I plan, I con- 

sider whether to or how to [w. inf. or 
Smec and purpose constr. ) 
Book, fic plan, advice, will 


Bobiopar, Bovdrficopat, PovodEpnvy I desire, 


I prefer 
Botc, Bo&c, (d. pl. alsofovol ) ox, cow 
Bpot6c, ff, Sv mortal, human 
foGpn, noor PpGorwc, toc feed 
yota, n¢ earth, land 
yopfw, yaplw, yépnoa or yiipa I marry 
yinoc, ob marriage, marriage-feast 


el y&p 


Cw. opt.in imposs- 


yip Gonj.; never first word )for; 
if only, would that 
ible wish J] 

yaotfip, yaotEpoc or yaotp&c [£.] belly 

ye at least, in fact 

ylyaa pf. of yflyvopar 

yeywvlw, yeywvfiow, yeyGvnoa, yéywva [ pf. 
with pres. meaning JI shout, I make 
nyself heard 

yfpac, aoc prize (of honor); estate 

ylpwv, ovtoc old man 

yntw, ynOfiow, yfOnoa I rejoice( at) 

Yipac, aoc old age 

yfyvopat, yevfioopat, yevépnv, yéyaa I am 
born, I become, I am; I happen 

YtyvGoum, yvGoopar, yvOv, Eywoua, Eyvwonat, 


VOCABULARY 


Yraoniinic, t80¢ flashing-eyed 


yarunep6c, n, ov 
yron6c, eta, 6 
yo&wu, yofioopar, ybnoa 


(5) 


yvOo8nv I know 
{epithet 


of Athene ] 


yragupéc, ff, 6v hollow 


sweet 
sweet, delightful 
I weep (for) [(w. 


acc.) I mourn 


y$vo0, yo6vatoc or youv6éc mee 


y50¢, ov groan, lamentation 


yoov6opat I supplicate 

yovf,, yovatx6c woman, wife 

yotov, oo limbd 

8avdGdXe0c, n, OV cunningly wrought 

Satpbvi0c, n strange (one) [whose actions 
are unaccountable, wonderful, or super- 
human] 

8afpwv, ovoc a divinity, a superhuman being 

SatvOp1, Salow, SaToa I give a feast; 
(mid.] I feast 

Safc, S8arité8¢ feast, portion 

8atopuv, ov sagacious 

6atw I light up [pass.] I blaze 

8anpv6e1¢, e00a, ev tearful 

8&xpvov, ov or 84axpn, vo¢ tear 

Sap4ftw, Sandw, 84pacoa I tame, I overpower 

8€ but, yet, on the other hand, however 
( indicating contrast with an earlier 
idea introduced by ptv, or continuing 
the thought on a new level--thus becom- 
ing the equivalent of "and...and" in a 


series of ideas or actions] 


Belbw, Selfoopar, S8eToa, Se€81a I fear [w. 
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inf., or pil & purpose construction; pf. 
has present sense) 
Se(uvins, SeCE@, 8eTEa I show 
8etd6c, ff, 6v cowardly, luckless 
8ervbc, ff, Sv awe-inspiring, dreadful 
8eTtnvov, oo dinner, meal 
8txatoc, n, ov tenth 
8€vipcov, ov tree 
“Bek tepsc, ff, 6v right (hand) 
8€o¢, S8€eoc fear, terror 
8Eow, Septw, SeTpa I flay 
8eopb6c, o8 bond 
8eBpo [( adv] hither 
8eStepoc, n, OV second 
8txopar, S@fopar, SeFannv I receive, I 
accept 
8tw, 8fiow, 8fJoa I tie, I fasten 
8f, indeed, clearly, now [not time!] 
&ntothc, Rroc 
énrfopar, SnrAficopat, SndAno&pnv I harm 
87poc, od realm, people 
fv [ adv] long 
8npbv (adv. ] long 


etrife 


844 [adv., prep. ] through (midst of) [w. 
gen. J; through(out); among; on account 
of (w. acc. } 

81bG0m, 818G6Ew, 8{6a~a I teach 

8C8upi, Sow, Sina I givelsee appendix 
for irreg. forms J 

8{xatoc, n, ov just, honorable 

8(xn, nc justice, custom 

8toyevfiic, foc sprung from Zeus 

8Toc, a, ov bright,glorious ([f. usually 


keeps a throughout sgJ 


8stotpegpfic, Ec Zeus-cherished 

8{c¢ twice, a second time 

8{@poc, ov chariot (platform), seat 
816m, 8:6Ew, S(wEa I pursue 

8pwff, Tic handmaid 

Spc, wi 


Soxnéw, Sonfiow, 86unoa I seem, I appear 


servant 


8&6X0¢, o8 cunning, craftiness, trickery; 
bait for catching fish 

8$pnoc, ov house, room 

86£a, n¢ opinion, glory 

86pnov, oo supper 

88pv0, 806patoc or 80006 beg, plank, 
apear 

86vapart, Sovficopar, SovnoGpnvy I can, I 
able (w. inf. ] 

8ovat6c, ff, Sv able, possible 

8vonevfic, E¢ hostile 

860tnvoc, ov wretched, unfortunate 

86 or 860 [indeol.] two ) 

8tw, 86copat, S8d0Gpnv or 80v I enter; I 
put (on); I sink; I set (of the sun) 

&68exna (indecl.] twelve 

85pa, ato¢ house, hall 


&5pov, ov gift 


& him, her [acc. sg. of 3 pers. pron. J 
Gu, tGow, &%oa I allow, I leave (alone) 


tyy68ev [adv.] from close at hand, nesr 


tyy6c [adv., prep. w. gen.) near 

tye{pw, tyspfw, fyespa [aor. mid. typSpqv) 
I rouse, I wake 

Eyvwna, fyvwopas pf. of yryvbow 


Eyxoc, £0¢ spear 
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ly4(v) I [for forms, see appendix] 

bént6<, 60¢ (f.] eating, food 

fava or @s8va, wy dbride-price, dowry 

Sonat fut. of tobeflw 

i» (pres. system only] I eat 

t8w8f{, 4c food 

tfopat, —, &oa I sit dow; [in aor.:] I 
cause to be seated 

befrw, 6erfow, tOfAnNoa I wish 

Eavoc, f£0¢ 


e{ (a) if; 


group, band 

(vo) if only, would that [w. 

opt., in impossible wish ); (c) whether 
(in indirect questions J; (d) ef y&p if 
only, would that(w. opt., in impossible 
wish]; (e) ef pf unless 

elsap, atoc food 

(t)el8opar, —, (t)eroGpnv I appear, I 
seem (like to) 

el80c, coc appearance, face 

e{O8e if only, would that (w. opt., in im- 
possible wish J 

efwa, efFw, (€)erfa I yield, I give way 

e{X0(€)w, —-, (&)eX\oa I confine; I check; 


(pass.] I throng; I crouch 
elpa, atoc garment; [pl.] clothes 


e{n€ I am (see appendix for forms] 

e{vexa [prep. w. gen.] on account of, for 
the sake of 

elxov (2 aor. system) I said, I told; 
(augmented feinov,for Efeinov) 

elofivn, n¢ peace 

e{popat, Erpficopar, epépnv I ask 

e{ow, ép€w I speak, I say 

fc, pla, &v [m.--n. gen. voc] one 


ele (adv., prep. w. acc. ] into, to,unto 


elo-Epxopar I enter 


elo-opiw, elo-8yopar, ef{o-180v I see, 
I look at 

én (&& before vowels) [adv., prep. w. gen. ] 
out of, from 

Exnactoc, n, ov each 

tnatépBn, no hecatombd (strictly, sacrifice 
of 100 cattle; but usually sacrifices in 
general j 

€xnroc, ov at rest, undisturded 

tn—oebw, ——-,tn-cofpnv [non-thematic 2 aor. ] 
I rush out of, I pour out of (intr. ] 

éx—ter€w I accomplish (completely) 

éxnt6¢ [adv] outside of, away from 

"Extwp, opoc Hector(most distinguished 
warrior of Trojans ] 

én@fveoc, n, ovor bnGtvoc, n, ov (of) 
olive-wood 

fratov, 00 olive-oil 

trabvw, tr4w, Exao(a)a I drive 

Exagoc, ov (f.] deer 

trcal{pw I pity 

tretw, —, tr€noa I pity, I have meroy on 

Exf{cow, —-, (bayéxrsEa I whirl, I tum 

Exw I drag 

Frov 2 aor. of alpfe 

€\xw or €drnopat [present system only ] 
I expect, I hope, I suppose 

Ex(v)@0v 2 aor. of Epxopar 

EyBovov, oo a young onelof animals ] 

én6ic, ff, S6v my, mine 

€pnesoc, ov firm, unchanged 

Eyxnnc Cadv.] nevertheless 

ép-n{rrinnt, tn-maAffow, Epernoa I f111 (with) 


(8) 
év ({adv., prep w. dat. J] in, on, among 
Ev8ov [ adv.) within, inside 
év8uxfac kindly 
Evaeina aor. of ofpw 
€v@a there, then 
¢v0Gse [ adv.) here, hither 
€vOev from there, then [of time ] 
tvvinw, tv€qo, tvfonov I say, I tell 
évvtmap [ adv.) for nine days 
tvvoofyatoc, ov earth-shaker [epithet of 

Poseidon J 
Evvoni, #a(c)w, Eo(o)a I clothe, I put on 
évootxGwv, ovoc earth-shaker [epithet of 

Poseidon ] 

&vtea, wy [3 decl. ] arms, armor; utensils 
evtorf, fic 
EvtooGe(v) within, inside of 


command, order 


ée (= bx, bdefure vowels ) [adv., prep. w. 
gen. ] out of, from 

te ( indecl.] six 

tee{nc (adv. = &&%¢) in order 

é€—evaplfw, -evapliw, -evGpt—a I strip off; 
I kill 

tefic (adv. J] in order 

€foxa [ adv.) chiefly, above the rest 

&o of him or her [gen. sg. of 3rd pers. 
pron. ] 

éGmea plpf. w. 

(in 


Eoin (pf. w. pres. force; 
impf. force ] I seem; I am like to 
5 sg. impers., which may govern acc. and 
inf. consatr.: J] it is fitting 

t6¢, fi, Sv own, his, her 


tnef ( conj.] when; since 
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én-efyw I drive on; [ mid.] I hasten 
Exeita then, thereupon 
én-Epxopat I come to, I come upon ([w. 


dat., acc. J 
txfiv 
tn€ [adv., prep. ] upon 


contraction of éxe\ dv 

(w. gen. J]; on, 

at, beside (w. dat.]; to, towards, after 

(1,¢., im search or attack ] [w. acc. ] 

éxi—Balvw, txt-Bfoopar, tnt-Bnv, &x1-BEBN- 
xa [w. gon. ] I go upon, I land upon 

éns—pnafopat, tni—phooopar, tnri—pacofpnv 
I seex out, I feel, I touch 

tni—téddw, ——-, tx€—tetrta I enjoin; I give 
orders to 

éxi—tlOnpr, tnxr-Offow, Ex{-6nna I put on; 
I put in position 

tr-ofxopat I go towards or round, I 
assail; I work (at) 

Exopar, E¥opat, tonbpnv I follow (with) 

éxoc, e0¢ word 

in-otptvw, -otpovéw, -6tptva I stir up, I 
compel 


txv& seven 


Epyov, ov work, deed 


(€)Epyw, EpEw, EpEa I keep off; I shut up 
Epdw, Ep—w, Ep~a I do 
eneldw, tpefow, Eper1ca I rest; I lean; 


I press 
tpetmm6v, o8 oar 
tp@m I inquire 
ép{npoc, ov [pl. 3 decl.: tp€{npec, etc.) 
faithful, loyal 


€p1c, +80¢ strife 
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Epoc, o8 love, desire 
tofw, tpStw, Epdta or tpBxanov I check; 
I guard 
(t)pbopar, (b)pbccopar, (tp)psa(a)Epnv 1 
save, I rescue, I protect 
iptw, —, Epva(a)a I drag, I draw 
Epxonar, bxre6oopar, EX(v)Gov, elrfrovGa 
I come, I go 
teéfic, rec clothing 
tc@{w, E8opar, ghyov I eat 
tc0xbc, §, Sv noble, excellent 
to» (pres. system only J] I eat, I devour 
E(\)ow { adv. ] within 
IvaYpoc, ov companion, comrade 
Itapoc, o8 companion, comrade 
Itepoc, , ov (the) other 
ttépwOs 
it. yet, still; ox &ts no longer 
t} well 
t6iw, eb8faw, e88noa I sleep 
th-spyfic, €¢ well-made, fine 


on the other side 


tOfionc, e¢ well-balanced 
tiuvfipic, T80¢ well-greaved 
tmt{pevoc, n, ov well-built; well-tilled 
tev, Re bed; schor-stone 

IsEeovoc, (n), ov well-polished 
lathénapoc, ov fair-tressed 

tiple, efSpfiow, eSpov I find, I discover 
fép6xoxo¢, © Eurylochus [a companion of 
Odysseus ] 
tépéc, sta, 6 


i6ccedpoc, oo w. fine rowing-benches 


wide, broad 


teyetGopat I declare myself, I exult; 
I pray 


e6xopat, eSEopar, ebf4Gpnv I claim to be, 
I boast, I exult; I pray to [w. inf., 
not subj., opt. ] 

bg—trw, te-fqw, tnf-onov I meet; I drive, 
I pursue 

Een Girreg. ] he said, she said 

tg-oppiw, te-oppflow, te-6ppnoa I urge on; 
(mid. & pass. J I rush forward, I om 
eager to 

Exw, EEw or oxfiow, oxSv or oxfS8ov I have, 
I hold 


Lebyvop1, Le6Ew, CeBEa I yoke 

Ze6<c, At&¢ or Znvbc Zeus [father & chief 
of the goda ) 

ZEpopoc, 08 The west wind 

Entéw, Enthow, Lfitnoa I seek, I search 


after 
twf, Fic life 
tw6c, ff, 6v alive, living 


Law, tGow, YGoa I live 


f, or; than; 4... either...or,whether..or 

) truly, indeed; introducing a question 
[not to be translated) 

"H thus he spoke [3 sg. impf. of ft » the 
only form used } 

fiyepovebw, -—ow, -oa I lead (the way) 

fiytopar, fiyfioopat, frynofpny I lead,I guide 

48€ [conj.] and 

én [adv.] by now, already, now 

ffSopart, ficopat, fodpnvy I am pleased (with 

fSovfi, He pleasure 

f86c, eta, 6 


eweet, pleasant 
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f€ = §; he = § or § 

h€x1.0¢, 09 sun 

"Het{wv, wvoc EStion(father of Andro- 
mache } 

fpap, fpatoc day 

fipetc we (for forms, see appendix ) 

fm€v (correlative w. 48€] doth 

fipevoc, n, ov sitting, seated 

frttepoc, n, ov our 

fmfovoc, oo (f.] mule 

fnvceoc, (e14a), 0 half 

fpoc [conj.] when 

qv contraction of et dv 

fivla, wv reins 

fo¢ while, until (w. ind. if purely 
factual, w. purpose constr. if antici- 
patory; = dpa] 

fretpoc, ov [f. ] 

fipsyEvera, no the early-born (one) 

fipw¢ ]) warr- 


land, mainland 


fipwc, fipwoc [contracted gen. 
for [often honorary title ] 

ficop fn., indecl. ] 

#6cve as 

"He, "H6oc (f.] Dawn Cacc. sg. often 


heart 


contracts to ’HS) 


C64rapoc, ov bed-room, store-room 
6Gacca, NC sea 

Oarep&<, f, Sv blooming, vigorous, big 
Caphfw, ——, SfpBnoa I wonder (at) 
C&vatoc, ov death 

tax6<, 


OGcowv, ov aswifter (comp. of 


ea, 6) 


Cavpifw, Savpfccopar, Sabpaca I marvel (at) 


6e&, Sc goddess 

Cfpic, scorvoc [f. ] a right, custom OS€ptc 
toc{ it is right, lawful 

Beoerd8fic, &c godlike 

6e6c, o8 god 

BeonEcor0oc, n, ov heavenly, divine 


Ofowatoc, ov divinely decreed; divine 
decree 

6@s run 

OnBatoc, n, ov Theban 

@fBn, nc [also pl. J] Thebes 

OFAvc or Offrera [adj.] female 

O@noavp6c, o8 treasure 

O{c, 8Tvdc beach 

Ovfiow, Savfopar, SGvov TI die 

Ovntbc, f, Sv mortal 

Bobc, ff, Sv swift 

Optqw, Spéwa fut. & aor. of tetqu 

BpSvoc, 00 seat, chair 

Bvyitnp, SvyatEpoc or OvyatpS& daughter 

66edXAa, NC blast, storm 

Oop6c, o8 heart, spirit 

Bvpe6c, o8 door-stone 

66pn, n¢ door 

G0w, abow, Soa I make burnt offerings 
to the gods, I offer sacrifice 


Owpficow, -—-, GSpn—a I arm 


da{wa, —, {nva I warm, I melt; I cheer 
{4x0 I shout, I hiss, I resound 
18@ and[='48€) 
{epeto, fepebow, (épevoa I sacrifice, 
I slaughter 


{epSc, ff, 5v holy, sacred 
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{fw I make to sit; I sit (down) 

tm, fiw, tua I send forth, I cast; I 
place 

Tntphe, oS physician 

'T0Gun, n¢ Ithaca (a small island in 
Ionian Sea, home of Odysseus) 

186c {adv.] straight (towards)[(w. gen.) 

{nv (pres. system only j) I come 

{n€var, Suv (m.] suppliants 

invéopar, Eonar, txSpnv I approach, I 
comel w. acc] 

{upta, wv deck 

"Taroc, ov [f.] Ilion, Troy 

Tpepoc, oo yearning, desire 

{va [{ adv.) where;{ conj.) that, in order 
that, to 

loxfatpa, nc shooter of arrows 

{rnb8apoc, ov horse-taming 

{mno¢, o8 horse 

{c, tvbc {f.) sinew, strength 

lcoc, (&)Ton, Loov 

{ornpt, otfiow, otiioa 
[in mid. tovapat, otficopar, ottv I halt 


( intr.] I stand 


equal, fair, trim 


I put, I halt{ tr.]; 


{orfov, oo sail[ pl. often used for sg.) 
{ovéc, o8 mast, loom[ for weaving 
{eOtpoc, 4, ov mighty, doughty 

Tev0c, gq, ov fat, strong 

{x@6¢, 6o0¢ fish 

lév, lotoa, {Sv going 


nuk8 = nate before 8 
nabafpw, nabapfw, n&Onpa I cleanse 
nO—CPay, ——, niG-t100 I seat myself; I 


(11) 
cause to be seated 
uat and, even, also 


natvopat, (pf. w. pres. sense ) x€xacpat 


I surpass 
natw, nabow, xa I kindle, I burn 
nanSc, f, 6v cowardly, bad, evil 


narfw, narfw, wArecoa I call, I invite 

w&dX0¢ , COC beauty 

wzr6¢, ff, Sv beautiful, noble [comp. »ad- 
Mev, ov; supl. xn&drd\gtotoc, n, ov) 

narértw, nar1O6ew, xnfiroga I cover 

Karvo@®, 60¢ Calypsola nymph] 

nfipatoc, o8 toil, weariness 

winw, wapfopat, nfpov I toil, I con- 
etruct, I grow weary 

winpoc,o8 boar 


nipn, xapfi(a)roc or upa(a)toc head 


nipnva, wy summits, heads 
naprixtpoc, ov aswift, qulok 
napr6c, o8 fruit 


nactyvntéc, o8 brother 

nuaté [adv., prep.) down (from) (w. gen.], 
down (along), according to, throughout 
[w. acc.] 


nat-Epxopar, etc. I come down 


_wata-Ovfiow, ete.I die [pf.] I em dead 


I lie down 
I slay, I kill 


NATE—NE I PAt 
nata-uteCvww, etc. 
uata-rAfyw, etc. I tell in order,I relate 
mava-re{mw,etc. I leave behind, I forsake 
natG-nepvov (2 aor. only ]) I slay 
nata-tlOnps, xata—-Offow, naté-Onxa I put 
down 


nata-yfw, -xe6ow, -xeBa or -xe6pnv I pour 
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down; ([mid.] I fall down 
neGfw, xefow, n€ao(o)a I shatter 


netpar (pf. mid. system] I have been 


placed, I lie (down) 
netvoc, n, 0 that (one) 
netoe [adv.] thither 


nueratve@hc, €¢ cloud-wrapped, dark 


ufrxev080c, ov (f., but frequently n. in pld 


way, path, course 


nereéw, nedre6owu, xfrevoa I command [w. 
acc., dat., inf. ] 

n€Xopat, nexdffcopat, nexd\6pnv I order 

ne(v) untranslatable particle giving a 
theoretical, general, expected, or con- 
trary to fact coloring to the thought; 
used w. verb in indic., subdj., opt., 
inf. (see appendix for syntax ] 

nEpstov (comp. adv.] more beneficial, 
better 

ne6Qm, xne6ow, x660v I hide 

negarf, ic head 

nepavvéc, o8 thunderbolt 

uBiSoc, ¢0¢ care, woe 

xnfip, xfipoc ([n. J] heart 

ufip,xnpéc¢ (f.] fate, death 

unpSc, o8 wax 

NAPE, —Bnoc attendmt, herald 

Kfpxn, ne Circe 

nIXE WO, utxficopar, xfxov I reach, I come 
(by chance) 

u{w, —, ufov I go 

wife, xiEyEw , xdMy—a shriek 

nralw, xndrAabow, xndrkAaBoa 1 weep, I wail 


mrEoc, wrE(e)oc fame, renown 


manic, T8o¢ bolt; oar-lock 

nAtwe, MATVEO, WATva I lean, I jie 

wrotéc, 6v famous, excellent 

nrbw, —, (x€)nrvov [athematic in aor. imptd 
I hear (sound of), I attend to 

xv ton, n fat, savor 

“notrAOG, fH, OV hollow 

notpiw, notpfiow, xofpnoa I put to sleep; 
I calm 

n6x210¢, ob fold; bosom; bay 

n6pat, Gwv hair 

nop{fw, noprifw, xbpic0a I tend; I aid; I 
pick up 

nov{n, nc dust 

nopvdaforoc, ov with glancing helm 

ndpvc, v80c helmet 

x6opoc, ov world 

no6pn, nc girl, daughter 

novuptéstoc, n, ov wedded 

xnpab{n, nc heart 

npatep6c, ff, Sv strong 

ap&toc, -eo¢ strength, power 

upfa, xpeSv (nom. sg. xplacjflesh, meat 

npe{fwv, ovtoc ruler, prince 

npffsepvov, ov veil 

nonthip, Npo¢ mixing-bowl 

not vu, nptvéw, uotva I pick out; I 
separate; I judge 

Kpovtuv, {wvoc Cronus' son[= zeus | 

npértw, xp6qw, xp6ya I conceal 

ute{wo, xutevlw, uvetva I kill 

nB&veoc, n, ov dark (blue) 

novavénpwpoc, ov dark-prowed 


nopepvfitn¢, o08 steersman, pilot 
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xnBSoc, eo¢ honor, glory 

nouiw, noxffow, x6unoa I stir up; I confuse 

KéndXwy, astoc Cyclops 

xnvafvée I roll 

xtpa, atoc wave 

xoviw, novhcoopar, uvo(o)a I kiss 

uvGv, mov6c dog 

Mac, Mioc [acc. Mdav ;m. ) stone 

rayx4Gwe, MEopas, (AE)Aaxov I get by lot; 
I am assigned by lot; I give one [acc. ] 
his due of 

Adept 1G8nc, ew Laertes' son ([i.e.,0dysseus ) 

xAaTAay, anoc [ fJ tempest 

aTtpa, atoc gulf 

rapPaww, Afyopar, NiPov I take, I get 

MavOfwe, Aflow, AfGov I elude, I escape 
someone's notice, I deceive; ( in mid.3] 
I an forgetful of 

146¢, 08 peoplel a nation J; followers 

Afyw, AEEwW, AEEa I say, I tell; I call 

AetpOv, Gvoc meadow 

De(rw, AEC, AMrov I leave [ aor. mid. 
often has pass. sensa 

heon6c, §, 5v bright, white 

hMeonBre voc, ov white-armed 

rAe6cow I see, look 

AExoc, eo¢ bedl{ pl. is often used for sg) 

Muv, ovto¢ lion 

Afnv exceedingly; nat X€nv truly 

1f80c, ov stone 

tral opar (pres. system only] I long 

Mpfiv, Evoc harbor 


Aunap&c, f, Sv sleek, comfortable 


(15) 


Mogopat, —, r»t0Gpnv I entreat; 1 beg 

»AByoc, ov word; speech; account; reason 

rA0fw, Aofcow, ABeo(a)a [ frequently cen- 
tracts to r\obw, etc. ] I wash 

X6eoc, ov crest, summit 

rvyphc, ff, Sv good-for-nothing; wretched 

rn, »~Bow, ABoa, Arona, AEXopat, AGONV 
I loose, I release 

rwwthc, o8: lotus 

hatoeGyot, wv Lotus-eaters 


pinap, apoc happy, blessed 

paxp6c, ff, Sv long, large [in space or time ] 

pida very, quite, greatly; ( often merely 
intensifies force of an adj. or adv., 
not to be translated separately. ) 


paranic, ff, Sv soft, gentle 
piarota [supl. of p&ira J especially 


pavOGvw, padfcopar, phGov I learn 

pavtic, toc seer 

piprww, pipw, pipta 

paxn, nc battle, fight 

pax(E)opar, paxficopat, paxec(o)Gnnv I 
fight (with) 


I seize 


peyarftwp, opoc great-hearted, great 

plyapov, oo large hall;[(in pl.) halls, 
palace 

plyac, peyfrn, plya (m.acc.ag. plyav, 
n. p€ya, rest 2nd deol. on stem: peyaa-]) 

great, large, big; [ comp. pelfuv, ov ; 
supl. péytotoc, n, ov) 

petfZwv, ov bigger, larger [ comp. of plyac ] 

petrx{x1t0c, n, ov pleasing, winning, gentle 

phrac, pEdrxatva, pérav [m.-n. gen. plravoc] 


dark, black 


(14) 


perxtn, noc ash; ashen spear 

pertndfic, Ec honey-sweet 

phdijw, perrdAfow, p&dAd\Anoa I am about; I 
intend, I am destined 

ptroc, soc member (of the body), limb 

pldw, perfow, plrnoa I am a care to 

p€paa [pf. w. pres. meaning) I am eager 

pév indeed, for one thing, on the one hand, 
to be sure [introducing a contrast and 
followed by 8€; often not to be expli- 
clitly translated) 

pevealvw, —, seve I desire eagerly; 
I rage 

pévoc, coc might, courage, wrath 

plvw, pevélw, petva I remain, I stay; I 
I await 


peppnptfwo, peppyplEo, peppfipr—a I ponder 
(anxiously) 

plo(c)oc Rov middle (of), midst (of) (fol- 
lowed by noun in same case; cp. Latin 
*in mediam urbem"= "into the middle of 
the city") 

peté [adv., prep.) among, with [w. gen., 
dat. J); into the midst, after [w. acc.] 

petavides I speak among 

peténrtoOe(v) (adv. ] behind, later, after 

pftpov, ov measure 

ph not 

pné€ and not, nor, not even 

pndefc, pndepla, pnd@v no one,none 

phsopar, phoopat, pnofpnvy I contrive, I 
plan 


proc, coc length 
pffrov, ov sheep, flock 
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piv, ponv6< month 

pnp6&<, o8 thigh 

phtnp, pntépoc or patp&< [ ¢.] mother 

pipvfiow, pvfiow, pvioa I remind; [ pf. mid.) 
I have reminded myself of, I remember 

p{pw [ pres. system only) I remain, I 
await 

piv him, her [ acc. sg. of 3 pers. pron.) 

ployw, plEw, pt£a I mix with, I mingle 
with 

ptotw, ptofow, ptonoa I hate 

pvGopat I om mindful of; I court 

pynothp, Beoc suitor 

poyha, —, poynoa I toil, I suffer. 

potpa, n¢ due measure; portion; fate; 
natn potpavy just right, properly 

potvoc, fn, ov alone, only 

Notoa, n¢ Muse, a goddess of poetry and 
art 

poxnr~Sc, o8 bar, stake 

pdefopar, pdeficopat, pBeOnoipnvy I relate, 
I say 

pd6oc, ov word, speech, saying 


popf{oc, n, Ov countless, measureless 


vatetGw I dwell, I inhabits I em situated, 


I exist 
vafw, —, véoou I inhabit 


Navowfd, ac Nausicaa 

veinfw, verinfow, vetxueo(o)a I quarrel with; 
I rebduke 

véxuwap, apo¢ nectar, gods’ special drink 

véxBc, voc corpse [pl.] the dead 

vepso(c)4Gw, vepeo(c)fiow, vepfo(c)noa I am 
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indignant with 

véipw, vepiwo, vetpa I assign; I drive my 
flock; (in mid.:] I possess, I feed on 

vlopat [pres. system only) I return 

vfoc, n, ov young, fresh, new 

vel, vebas, vetoa I nod 

ve@lin, ne cloud 

vepeanyeplta, Zo cloud-gatherer [ epithet 


of Zeus) 
vigoc, €0¢ cloud 
vnrefic, Ec pitiless, ruthless 


yvmpeptiic, E¢ unfailing; true; clear 

vnic, o8 temple 

vinioc, mn, ov simple, foolish 

vijcoc, ov ([f. ) ieland 

vate .vné¢ or vebc (dat. pl. also vnvot] 
(f.] ship 

vinw, vii€opar, vnEGpnvy I swim 


vinks, vinfiow, vfunoa I conquer, I prevail 


volw, vofiow, v6noa I think, I perceive 

v6oc, ov mind 

vootéw, vootfiow, v6otnoa I return (home) 

vottpoc, n, ov of one's home-coming 

v8otoc, oO return (home) 

v8oe1(v) ([adv.) apart (from), away (from) 

N6toc, ov Notus, the south wind 

votooc, ov [f.] disease 

v6 now [a weak temporal or inferential 
particle) 

vépen, nc maiden; nymph; bride 

vév now, at the present time 

v6E, voxtéc [f.] night 

vwpiw, vepfiow, vOnnoa I distribute; I 


control 


vGtov, ov back 


Ee{viov, oo gift of hospitality [ a pre- 
sent given by host to guest ) 
Ectvoc, o8 guest, etranger 


E{@oc, e0¢ sword 


8, f, c6 that, thelwhen modifying a 
noun];who, which, what [w. definite 
antecedent; in this sense, the nom. pl. 
is tol, taf, not of, atjs; he, she, it 
{ as pronoun standing alone ] 

dperSc, 08 spit 

SBpipoc, n, ov heavy, mighty 

68e, fide, t68e this (one), he, she, it, 

( demonstr. pron. & adj.J 


686c, o8 (£.) way, read; journey 

b8Bpopar, S8dpfopar, S8BpGpnv I bewail, 
I lament 

’08v0(0)e6c, floc Odysseus 

861 where 

olga (irreg., see appendix for forms | 
I mow 

biz6c, boc ([£.] sorrow, distress 

olnféw, olnffow, otunoa I dwell, I inhabit 

olxoc, ov house, home 

olutpic, ff, bv Calternative superlative: 
o{utrtotoc] pitiful, miserable 

olp6fe, olpbEopar, ofpwf£a I ory out in 
pain 

olvoc, ov wine 

wine-dark 


olvoy, omoc 


ofoc, n, OV such as, what sort (of) 


(16) 

oloc, n, ov alone 

Sic, Sto¢ (dat. pl. also Secor, acc. pl. 
always 6€c] sheep 

of{ow fut.of o€pw 

fu or bfopar, bf{copar, bfcapnv I think, 
I suppose, I imagine 

olwvée, o8 bird 

6\810¢, n, ov happy, prosperous 

6\Boc, oo happiness, prosperity 

6xe8pec,; ov destruction 

6xfyoc, n, ov small, few 

6x.6w, brf0w, SrAXA(0(0)a, Swira, 2 aor. mid. 
x6pnv I kill, I destroy, I lose; [in 
pf. act. and all middle:J] I perish, I 
am lost 

6r.06c, f, Sv destructive, deadly 

broebpopar, dr0¢tpEopar, bro~dpépny I 
lement, I commiserate 

"OdX\vopmoc, oo Olympus 

épBpoc, ov rain, storm 

Sptroc, ov throng, tumul t 

Spvops, S6nfopar, spoo(c)a I swear 

Spotoc, n, ov like to, similar to 

Spo8 together, at the same time 

Sveipoc, ov dream 

Svopa or ofvopa, atoc name 

évopizw, dvopfiow, dvépaca I name, I call 
(by name) 

6€6<, eta, 6 

énGfw, bdxfaow, Sxac(a)a I send with (some- 


sharp, keen 


one); I present 
6x1 (o)@ev behind, afterwards, hereafter 
énfoa(c)w [ adv. ] behind, back, hereafter 
6xr(Zw, —, Sxd\190a I prepare 
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SxrAov, o8 tool, rope 

bx (1) 6" 

bp4w, S¥opat, Sov, EGpdua, &6panar, Seonv 
I see, I look (at) 

6pe6c, 4, bv 


botvw,—, SpTva 


when, whenever 


straight, true 

I agitate 

Epnoc¢, ov oath 

Sppalve, ——, Sppnva I ponder 

Sppiw, dSppfow, Sppnoa I arouse (mid. & 
pass. J] I start, I rush (forward) 

Spvic, SpvT@oc bird 

Spvtp1, Spow, Spoa, Spwea (aor. mid. also 
69 (8) nnv) I incite, I raise[(pf. is 
intrans. w. pres. meaning ] I move,I rise 

6po0c, eo¢ mountain 

bpotw, bpobew, Spovoa I rush, I dart 

6c, 4, & who, which, what [rel. pron. J]; 
Bc tic, ff t1¢, 8 tt or Stes [indef. rel. 
pron. & adj.; for forms, see sect. 210a ] 
whoever, whatever 

80(c)oc, n, OV as many as, as great as 

S00e [n. dual) eyes 

botfov, ov bone 

Ste when, whenever 

8e4 ( conj.] that, because 

btpSw, btptvéw, StpBva I urge on, I send 

of [obx 


ofx before rough breathing ] not,no 


before smooth breathing; 
obac, atoc (dat. pl. also dof) ear 
o$8€ and not, nor, not even; [after neg- 


ative w. verd of asking, thinking, plan- 


ning, wishing, etc. = either. .or] 
of8e{c, obdenfa, o68€v no one, none. 


0686c, oS threshold 
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otxféts no longer 

obioc, 9, ov whole, entire 

obv therefore, then {not of time! ] 
otpav6c, o8 heaven, sky 

obpoc, ov a (fair) wind 

oftéia, obtfow, oStnoa I wound, I pierce 
ofte 


clause]; 


and not, nor (following a negative 
ofte...otte 
Obtac Nobody 

obtoc, abtn, toBto 
obtwc 


beGarpSc, o8 eye 
cepa (in order ) that, to [w. purpose con-_ 


neither...nor 


this 
thus, in this way, so 


etr. J); while, uwntil ([w.ind. if purely 


factual, w. purpose constr. if anticipa- 


tory] 
bep6c, G6oc [f.] eyebrow 
&q, 6n&< (f.] voice 


RaTC , wat 86¢ child, boy, girl 
nidsv 
nh\w, —, nia 
néven [adv. ] on all sides, everywhere 


back (again), again 
I shake, I dandle 
sorts 


Rnavtotoc, nh, ov of all 


nartalww, ——, nstnva I look about 
sharply (for) 

rap& [ adv., prep. ] from (the side of) [w. 
gen. J; at, beside ([w. dat. J; to, along 
(side) {w. acc. J 

zip-eipe I am present 

nap-Epxopat I go past, I pass 

nap~fxyw I supply 

nap-fovapat, mapa-otficopar, napf-ctnv 


I stand by 


(17) 


nGpor.Oe(v) before 

mnGpoc ({ adv.] before, formerly 

nic, nica, nav (m.--n. gen. navté<] all, 
every, the whole 

nfoxw, meCoopar, miOov I suffer, I ex- 
perience 

matfonar, -—-, mac(c)@pnv I partake of 

natiip, natépoc or matp&c father 

néton, n¢ fatherland 

matp{c, €80¢ fatherland, country ; (as f. 

adj.: ] of ones fathers, ancestral 

natw, na6ow, naBoa I stop; [ mid.] I cease 

maxéc, eta, 6 thick, stout 

xeé&lov, ov plain 


mev6c, ff, Sv 


neCOw, nefow, meToa or x€niOov, 2 aor. 


on foot, by land 


mid, vO6pnv I persuade, I win over; 


(in mid.: ) I am persuaded by, I am 


obedient to, I obey 
meTtpap, ato¢ end, boundary 


netpaw, netpfiow, neCpnoa I make trial of, 


I attempt, I try 
me{pw, --, metpa I pierce, I stick 
menGfw, med€ow, nédrao(o)a I bring near 


to, I go near to 


mEXQw, —, m(E)rAOV; or RrEdXOpat, -—-, RASPNV 

I come to be, I am 
mexOpto0c, n, OV 
nip, nipw, nipqa 


n€v60c, eo¢ sorrow, grief 


gigantic, monstrous 
I send 

mep surely; [w. ptc. ] though 
mepaw, nepfiow, nepfioa I cross, I pass 


through 


(18) 


nept ( adv. ] round about ; especially ; 

{ prep. w. gen. ] about ; excelling ; 

( prep. w. dat. or acc. ] about, for 
mepunarariic, €¢ very beautiful 
Nepoee6vera, n¢ Persephone (wife of 

Hades and queen of lower world ] 
nevavvopt, —, n€tac(c)a I spread out 
xEtopat, ntficopat, ntGpnvy I fly 
n€tpn, n¢ rock 
ne6Gopar, neboopar, noOb6pnv I learn (by 
I hear 


inquiry), I inquire (from ), 


(of) [object in acc. or gen,] 


mhyvopnr, rfifwo, nia I 
Nipa, AtTOC 


xi@ze, xiEo(o)w, xt eoa 


fix, I make fast 
suffering, woe 
I press, I oppress 
nivw, mropat, nfov I drink 
x{xtw, nectopar, nécov I fall 
mioveéw, niotebow, n{otevoa [{ w. dat] I 
believe (in), I have faith in 
stga6om I make known 
niwy, ovo¢ fat, rich 
TAGLW, TAGYEW, MAGYEa, ——, ——, mAGyXOoqv I 
beat; [pass. ] I wander 
mretovoc, n, ov most{ supl. of nworrde, fi, 
bv] 
sre{wv, ov more [comp. of morrbc , f,, bv ) 
mrtw, zrcbcopat, mractou 
manotoc, nh, ov 
mrficow, mrAfEw, xrAEa I 


nmodGpunc, e¢ swift-footed 


I sail (over) 
near, neighbor( ing) 
smite 


nx6Gev whence? from what source? from 


what place? 


mo0fw, noOfiow, m6@e0a0 I long, I yearn, 
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I miss (absence) 


movtw, notfiow, xnof{noa I make, I do, I 
produce 
notpiv, Evoc shepherd 


n(t)orxeplZw, n(t)orkeplEo I wage war, I 
fight (with) 

x6Xepoc, oo war 

xorx16¢, (ff), &v greyish, white 

x6Xx1¢, toc city 

xorr6c, ff, Sv; [m. & n. also Srd. decl. 
xor6c, 6]much, many [ comp. wAelwv, ov; 
esupl. mrsTtotoc, n, ov) 

morOpntic, toc (m. or f.Jof many counsels 

nodrophxavoc, ov resourceful 

morx6c, —, 6 many, much 

mor6trxac [ only nom. ] much-enduring 

Tox6enpoc, of Polyphemus, a Cyclops, 
son of Poseidon 

nopnth, fic escort, safe sending-off 

novéopat, novficopat, novnoipnvy I labor, 
I toil at, I am busy about 

movnp&c, fj, 6v worthless, base, wicked 

n6voc, ov toil, trouble 

nivtoc, 09 sea, the deep 

m6no0t oh![ a general exclamation to be 
trans. according to context ] 

n6pov [2 aor. system only) I gave 

gleaming, bright 


Poseidon [( brother of 


nopebpeocc, n, ov 
Nooes Sau, wvoc 

Zeus and god of sea ] 
m6o1c, t0¢ (a) drink; (b) husband 
notap6c, o8 river 


mote ever, (at) some time, once, at 
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any time n6Xx4n, n¢ gate, entrance 
n6tpoc, oo fate, death ntp, wop& (n.] fire 
n6tv(s)a, ne queers [as adj. ] revered n6pyoc, ob tower 


mxO® perhaps, I suppose, no doubt,of course| nop, Hc funeral-pyre, sacrificial fire 


xo® [always w. circumflex pitch-mark ] sw [w. negative ] never yet, in no way, 
where? not at all 
no6c, mo86c (m. J foot; sheet {pm rope at- mwc somehow, in any way 
tached to the foot of the sail] misc = how? 
nptypa, atoc deed; [in pl.: ]trouble, miiv, mOeo¢ flock of sheep 
deeds | 
nmpficow, npf—wo, mpnta I pass (over); I b€zw, ptfw, pl—a I do 
accomplish, I do beta [adv. J] easily, at ease 
Nefapoc, ov Priem king of Troy Jj b€m [present system] I flow 


np{v [adv.] before, sooner; [conj. w inf. bfyvOp:, AAEw, AREa I smash, I break 
or anticipating subj.] before, until b{pea (adv. ] swiftly 
npo-tnpt, mpo—flow, mpo-ina I send forth, b{nww, ACeo, Tea I hurl 


I cast boso08Gutoroc, ov rosy-fingered 
npomGporvOe(v) before, in front of SS0c, ov stream; current 
np6c¢ [ adv., prep. ] from (the side of) b6opar, A6c(c)opatr, pBo(c)Gpnvy I save, 
(w. gen.]; on, at (w. dat.J; to, to- I rescue, I protect 


wards, against [w. acc. ] 


npoc—av8hw I address oGxoc, e0¢ shield 

npoo—etnov I address, I speak to [w. acc.] | ofp£, capxbc [f.] flesh 

np6c@cv in front of, before Leripfiv, tivoc [ f.] siren 

np6tepoc, n, ov sooner, former ostw, —-, (a)oeta or (c)obpnv I set in 

xnpSepwv, ov with willing heart, kindly, motion, I drive; [mid.] I rush 
eager(ly) onn6c, 08 pen, fold 

neStoc, n, ov first Ofifpa, ato¢ sign, mound 

ntepSeic, eooa, ev winged otyar6e1¢c,e00a, ev shining 

n(t)Srxepoc, ov [ see xnbXepoc ) ov8fipeoc, n, OV of iron 

n(t)6rx1¢, toc [ see nbX1¢) ottoc, ov bread, food 

nNt6cow, nv6Ew, nt6OFa I fold owwnfi, 7c 8 =asilence 


mon(s)v6c, ff, 6v thick, close, shrewd ontnac, aoc shelter 
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oxtprtpov, oo staff [{ usually a symbol of 


office ] 
out6e1¢, cocoa, ev shadowy 
oxuGnehoc, ob crag 
In6.Aq, no Scylla 
opepsartoc, n, ov frightful, terrible 
of, ff, 8v your (sg.] 
coeéc, ff, Sv wise 


onfvée, onefow, onetoa I pour a libation 


ontoc, onfoc or onfoc [ n.] cave 

one6éw, onebow, areSoa I hasten 

ovaGpSc, o8 door-post, farm-yard 

ove(xyw, —, otf{xov I go, I proceed 

oteviéxw (pres. system only J] I groan, I 
lament 

otEpvov, ov chest, breast 

otf80c, £0¢ breast, chest 

ovfiv [3 aor. system of fornpr] I stood 

ovePap&c, ff, Sv stout, strong 

ot6pa, ato¢ mouth 

ovoyepic, ff, Sv hateful, gloomy 

o6 you (eg.; for forms, see appendix j 

o6v [adv., prep. w. dat. J] with 

o6<, ov6¢ pig, swine 

opizw, opGEw, cpEa I cut the throat, I 
slaughter 

opfac, cyfwy them,of them [acc. & gen. 
pl. of 3 pers. pron. ] 

opttepoc, n, ov their(s) 


oei(v) orcetot(v) to or for them [dat. 


pl. of 3 pers. pron. ] 
oxe8{n, ne raft 
oxe8Sv [adv. ] close by, near 


ox€6ov 2 aor. of &xw 

oxétr10¢, n, OV cruel, pitiless, reckless 
oxfiow fut. of &xw 

ox6v 2 aor. of Exyw 

o6fw, oHow, ofica I save 

oipa, ato¢ body, dead body 


cEpvw, —-, t&pov I cut 

tExa quickly, soon 

rax6c, eta, 6 swift (comp. O&cowv, ov; 
esupl. t&xtoroc, n, ov] 


te (postpositive conj.] and, also [often 
not to be translated, merely giving 


generalized or subordinate force to the 
thought, especially w. rel. pronouns an: 


advs.j;te ... te,te...nat both...and 

t€Ondrka or téOadra (pf. w. pres. meaning) 
I flourish 

telve, tevéw, tetva, tEtana, vétapar 
I stretch 

tetxoc, eo¢ wall [of a city or for de- 
fense j 

Tetpect{ac, Go Tiresias (blind seer of 
Thebes ] 

te{pw (pres. sys. only ] I wear out, I 
distress s 

tExvov, o9 child 

ténoc, e0¢ child 

Tere vtaw, terevthow, texe6tyoa I bring 
to pass, I finish 

terfw, ter€w, t&rxeoa I fulfill, I accon- 


plish, I complete 
tEdoc, soc end, fulfillment 
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stpevoc, coc land marked off [for a god 
or as private property ] 

tsotot dat. pl. of TiC, Tt 

se6c, ff, Sv yourl sgJ 

tEpsw, tEpqw, tEpga or (te)tapnbpnv = I 
comfort, I cheer; [mid. ] I take my 
fill of 

te0 gen. age Oftic, Tt 

se6yea, wy (3. decl.] arms, armor 

tétvoypat 


I build, I make ready [in pf. pass. 


te6yxw, vebfw, teBEa, pf. mid.: 


often = I am] 
tev gen. pl. of T1C, Tt 
i Cadv. ] there, where 
thse Ladv. ] here 
tire 
™r66e afar, far (from) 
sfOnps, Offow, Ofna 


e{utw, tEEW, tExov I beget, 


far (away) 


I put, I cause 
I bear 
tivacow, tivéfw, tlva—a I brandish 


ctv, «tow, ttoa I pay;(in mid. ] I 


take vengeance upon, I punish 


t{xte what? why? how? 

ttc, tt whot which? whatatt as adv. = 
why? ] 

T1¢, Tt some(one), something, one, a cer- 
tain, any [see Lesson 31 for forms ; 
Tt as adv. ® somehow, in some respect J 

tifw, trAffoopar, TARV I endure patiently, 
I have the heart, I dare 

tot (a) surely, you see {never first word ] 
-—(b) to or for you (dat. sg. of 6] 


totoc, nN, OV such 


(21) 


totbo8e, fide, Sve such (as this, as that) 
tortovtoc, tow6tn, torottoy such 
tone6c, toxtjoc parent 

t60(o)oc, n, OV so many, 80 great 
then 


so long, meanwhile 


tote 

t6epa 

tpGueZa, no table 

tspetc, to{a three 

tpfmw, tolw, tpf&qa I tur 

tpEqw, Spt, Spf I nourish, I feed, 
I rear 

tp(c thrice, three times 

Tpo{n, nc Troy, Ilion 

Tpbec, wv Trojans 

toyxGve, te6Eopat, t6xov I happen (upon), 
I obtain (gen. ] 

téintw, t6W, t69a I strike, I beat 

ttp6c, o8 cheese 

tH [conj. ] therefore, in that case 


typSc, ff, Sv 
638wp, S8éatoc 


fluid, watery, moist 

water 

vt6<, o8 or —foc, dat. pl. : vt&o0%1 son 

On, NC forest, wood 

GpeTc youl pl.; for forms, see appendix) 

én€p or bnefp [ prep. w. gen. or acc. J 
over 

t$repSev above 

‘Yneptwv, ovoc Hyperion (‘exalted one’ ] 

Oxepef{aroc, ov 


S1tvoc, Ov 


overbearing 
sleep 


én6 ( adv., prep. ] from under, under the 


influence of, by lw. gen. J]; under. (at 


(22) 
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rest) (w. dat. J; under (motion to )[(w. 
acc.) 

én68pa [ adv.] w. a scowl 

Sontvn, n¢ battle, conflict 

Sotatoc, n,ov last 

bealw, btearviw, Senva I weave, I devise 

éyniéc, ff, Sv high 

$e96ce on high; upwards 

efyov 2 aor. of tcOlw 

gaeivéc, ff, 6v vright, shining 

pae{w I give light 

gal8inoc, ov (never f. ] shining; glorious 

@a{nnec, wv Phaeacians 


galw, gavlw, giiva I show, I reveal; pal- 


vopat, gavéopat, aor. pass. w. act. 
force; @&vnv I show myself, I appear 
@ioc, eicoc light 
@apoc, £0¢ mantle 
eicyavov, ob sword 


ptpw, ofow, éverna I bear, I bring 
geb6yw, pebEopar, pbyov I flee, I escape 
empl, efiw, efjioa I speak, I say, I tell 
(for impf. forms see sect. 593 j 
e6t(v)w, fou, e8%oa I waste away, 
I pass away 
@P88yyoc, ov voice 
@trcop£vyn [f. ptc. ] being loved 
gtrxEovoa [f. ptc. ] loving 
@triéw, pirfiw, e€rnoa I love 
efro¢c, n, ov dear (to), friendly (to) ; 
{as noun J) friend ; [comp. pfrtepoc, n, 


ov; supl. efrtatoc, n, ov] 


| 
| 


@tr6tnc, ntoc¢ love, friendship 

@01taw, @otthow, geoltnoa I roam (back 
and forth) 

@6voc, ov death, slaughter 

epifw, epkc(a)w, epfc(a)a I point out; 
(mid. )] I consider 

gpfiv, gppev6c (f.] mind, spirit 

@pevlw, gpovfiow, epSvnoa I consider, 
I nave understanding 

por\gcow, porEtw, e6raEa I guard, 
I observe 

@e6rAX{0ov, ov leaf 

e6o1c, t0¢ nature 

etw, esow, etoa and etv I produce; [5 
aor., pf., and in pass. J] I grow; (w. 
év) I cling to 

euvéw, gpwvfiow, eovnoa I lift up my voice 
I utter 

guvf, fi¢ voice, sound 


@Oc, gut6c man 


xafpw, xatpfiow, aor. pass. w. act. force 
xEpnv I rejoice (in) 

xaren&¢, ff, Sv difficult 

xG\xeo0¢, ov of bronse 

xarnflonc, e¢ bronze-tipped 

xarxxn6c, o8 copper, bronze 

xarnox€twv, wvoc bronze-clad 

xaptewc, eooa, ev graceful, pleasing 

xaptYopar, xaprtfopar, xaptopnnvy I 
gratify; I give graciously 

xfp1ic, sitoc [ acc. ag. x€priv] grace; 
beauty, charm; favor, kindness 

xetp, xe(s)p& (f.]) hand 


x€pgoc, ov ary land, land 

x€w, xebw, xeta I pour, I heap up 
x98Qv, xS8ov6c (f.] earth 

tunic 


cloak 


xXttTOV, Ovoe 

XAaT va, nc 

rrwpS&c, ff, Sv greenish-yellow, green 

x$x0¢, ov wrath 

xorbw, (ne)xorMow, xSX\wou I anger; ([mia] 
I eam angry [ dat. of person; gen. of 
cause j° 

xop&c, o8 dance, dancing-place 

xpe(t)G, b0¢ [f.] need, necessity 

xe’ [Ampersonal, w. infinitive, subject 
in acc. ] it is necessary, ought, should 

Xefpa, atoc possession, property; [in pl.] 
wealth 

xenov6c, ff, Sv worthy, good 

Xptot6c, o8 Christ [the anointed one! J 


a 
XP 10, xptoopar, xptoa I anoint 
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xpGce(s)0¢, mn, ov of gold 
xpdso6¢, o8 gold 

xpGc, xpo8e 
xGopat, xGcopat, xwotnnv 


xGpo¢c, oo place, region 


skin, body, person 
I am angry (with) 


voxfi, fic soul; life 


& oOo}! 
’Qyev{n, n¢ Ogygia [a mythical island ] 
O8e 


60tw, dow, dou I push 
Qua quickly, swiftly 


’Sneav6c, o8 Ocean [a river encircling 


[4n direct address } 


thus, s0 


the earth; also personified as a god) 
ém6c, eta, 6 swift, nimble 


@c [adv. & conj.] as, that, how, to 


Sc, &¢ thus, so [ always w. pitch-mark] 
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( ) 4nclose words not always used; [ ] contain explanations 


able Svvatéc, ff, 6v; I am able 86vanat,. 
Seovficopar, sevactpnv 
about xept (prep. w. gen., dat., or acc. ]; 


I am about pldrdw, perrsfiw, pnfdrA{.,noa 


above (all) mep€ prep. w. gen ; above 
Sxep6ev 

above the rest &foxa [adv. ] 

abundance, in abundance @x1c_ adv. ] 


accept 8fxopar, S&Eopar, Sefapnv 

accomplish terfw, teréw, térA« ca; xpfoou, 
mpfw, xphEa; accomplish (completely) _ 
én—tedfu 

according to xatvt@é (prep. w. acc.] 

account »6yoec, ov; on account of 814 
(prep. w. acc.], ef{vexa (prep. w. gen.] 

Achaeans ’Ayarol, Sv 

Achilles [greatest warrior of Greeks and 

, ”Axt2(A) 6c, Foc 

address npo0-av84w, npoo—etnov 

admirable 4p6puv, ovoc ; dyav6c, ff, Sv 

advice Bovrf, tic 

aegis-bearing alyfoxoc, n, ov 


hero of Iliad] 


Aeolus (ruler of the winds] Afondoc, ov 

afar dr€@vev6e, +Hr601 

after (in search or attack] én€ w. aco., 
after [in time or position] pet& w. acc. 

afterward 6xi(o)Oev, peréinicbe (v) 

again ab, abte, abtic, nidtv 

against the will d€xnt. [adv.] 

Agamemnon ’ Ayapfpwv, ovoc 


agitate btw, —, dptva 


(24) 


allow t4w, tdow, &ioa 


aid dépow, dpovéw, EpBva; xnoplZw, nonttw 
x61 000 

Alcinoiis (king of Phaeacians] ’Adx€vooc,a 

alive gw6&c, ff, bv 

all Gn&c, &nioa, Grav; nic, nica, niv 


alone potvoc, n, ov; ofoc, n, ov 
along xap& (prep. w. acc.] 
aloof dn6xpo@ev [adv.] 
already f8n ([adv.] 
always aleft 
em (a) efpf [see appendix for forms); 
(b) néXww, —, x(E)Xov, or mid.: 
méXopat, —, RASpNy ; 
(c) ylyvopat, yevfioopar, yevEnnv, yet- 
yaa 
em lord dvicow, a&vGfw, &vata 
among tv (prep. w. dat.], pecté [ prep. 
dat.jJ, 84 ( prep. w. acc. ] 
ancestral natp{c, €80c [ as f. adj.) 
anchor-stone ebvf, Hc 
and nat, d€, (8€, te ( never first word] 
and not of8€, pnsé 
anger (dat. of person; gen. of cause] xX 
180, (ne) xod\Oow, x6X\woa ; I am angry 
(dat. of person; gen. of cause] xorb- 
opat, xorMoopat, xowotinnv 
dyyéxww, &yyerfw, dyyetra 
anoint xptw, Xp Toopart ,xptoapny; &rX¢ Cow 


announce 


any (one) tti¢, t+ (for forms, see sect.2l 


apart (from) dnGévev6e [ adv., and prep. 
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gen.]; v6oyr(v), dpetc [advs.) 
Apollo ’An6\X\wv, wrod 
appear ealvopar, gavéopar, gévnv ; 


=geem] Bontw, S8o0nfiow, 88unoa; (&)e€8o- 


appear 


pat, —, (&)er0ctpav 

appearance el8o0c, £0¢ 

approach txv€opar, tEopar, txénnv [w. 
acc.] 

armor @vtea, wy [3 decl.J; te6xea, wv 
(3 decl.] 

arms te6xea, wy (3 decl.J; &vtea, wy (3 
decl.J; I arm 6wpficow, —, Spnta 

around épef [adv.; prep. w. dat. or acc. 
case); dpelc [adv.] 

arrive dq@xvéopar, de-{Eopar, de—txbpnv 

arrow B€r\oc, e0¢ 

Artemis (twin sister of Apollo) "Aptepic, 
t80¢ 

as Oc, fibre 

ascend d&va-falww, dva-fficopar, &vG-fnv, 
éva-Plp nua 

ash per(n, ne 

ashen spear per{n, ne 

ask altéw, altfiow, aftnoa; ef{popar, elpf- 
copat, Epdpnv 

assail tn-olxopat 

assembly 4yopf, fic 

assign vépwo, vento, veTpa 

assigned by lot rXayx&ww, AG&Eopat, (rE) Aax— 
ov 

at éxf€, map@, np&c (preps. w. dat.]; at 

least ye; at once abttlua 


at another time d\dote 


at ease peta [adv.] 


at the same time dpvégic 

at once Geap [adv.] 

Athene ’AOfivn, n¢ 

attempt netpGu, neipfiow, neCpnoa 

attendant dpnefxodoc, ov [ £.J;xFpvE, noc 

attend to xd\bw, —, (xé)xr(Qv00v [athematic in 
aor. impt. ] 

at the same time pod 

avoid &\fopat, —, 4re&mnv or drevEpnv; 
ér.20C ww 

await nfww, pevliw, petva; plpw [pres. 
system only] 

away (from) &n&, dsfivev@e [ advs., preps. 

w. gen.J; I am away Gn-e1pt; away (from) 

véourv, tnuv6c [ advs.] 


awe-inspiring servic, f, Sv 


awfully avec 


back [adv.] abtic, dy, nGdiv, &v& or dy; 
(noun) vitov, ov; back again [adv.] dy, 
néxiv; back énlo(o)w 

bad xnax6c, ff, Sv 

bag donde, od 


band €6voc, £0¢ 


bait (for catching fish] 86xr0¢, ov 


bar poxrbc, 08 

barren &tp6yetoc, ov 

base novnpic, ff, bv 

battle Soptvn, nc; paxn, ne 
bay »6rn0c¢, od 

be [see "am") 

beam 86pv, 806patoc or 8ovp6c¢ 


bear pEpw, ofow, Everna; tluw, tEEY, 


téxov [=give birth to] 
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beat véntw, t6W, tTO69a; MELZY, NMfyEW, blast dtm, Hc; O6errXx, nC 
mMrGyEa,——, =, mwAbyxonv blaze 8afopat 

beautiful, very beautiful meptnarrfiic, &c blasing al@6pevoc, n, ov 

beautiful x®1x6c, § Svicomp. nararfwv, ov; blessed pfinap, apoc 
supl. n&\X\At10TOC, 9, ov] blood atpa, atoc 

beauty xfiptc, wtoc [acc. sg. xfpriv]; blooming @arxep6&c¢, f, Sv 
nEAXOC, £0C blow dm 

because t+ bosr w&npoc, ov 


become ylyvopat, yevficopat,yevépny, yfyaa | boast efxopar, edfopar, ebfGpnv (w. inf.] 
bed ebvf, Fc;r~fxoc ec (pl. is often used body oGpa, atoc; xp&c, xpobc 


for sg.) bolt xanfle, Toc 
bed-room O@dapoc, ov bond 8eopfhc, od 
before npSo00e(y), nméporde(v), nponGpor— bone botfov, ov 
Oce(v), Aveta; x&poc [adv. J]; npftv [conj. born, I am yfyvopat, yevficopas, yevéngv. 
w. inf. or anticipatory subj. ); nxpftv vyeyaa 
[adv. J bosom *62Ar0c, od 
beg A{ccopar, —, ArLtobpnv both. . . and te...te, te..s2af;0n both 
beget tluw, tvEEW, tEnov sides dppf [adv., prep. w. dat. or acc.]; 
beginning dpxf, fic both dy@Stepoc, n,ov;both fpfv [ocorrela- 
behind bnfo(o)w, 6nt(c)Sev, pethnrcde (v) tive with hsé) 
believe (in) xi0ctebw, niotebow, nfotevod boundary neTpap, atoc 
{(w. dat. ] boundless dne{puv, ov 
belly yaotfip, yaotEpoc or yaorp&c (Ff. ] boy matc, marb6c 
beneficial, more, x€p8tov [comp. adv.] brandish tivécow, tivéfw, ttlvaka 
beside énx{, nap& (preps. w. dat. ] brave dya06c, ff, Sv [comp.dpelwv, ov;supl. 
better x€pSitov [comp. adv.]; dpelwv, Gpiotoc, n, ov] 
dpetov (comp. adj.] bread ottoc, ov 
bewail b88popar, b8BpEonar, b88p4nnv break ffyvtn1, Afi—wo, bAEa 


big p€yac, peyérn plyal[ macc. sg. plyav, breast ot€pvov, ov 

n.plya, rest 2nd decl. on stem peyai-; breath &8tmpf, ic 

comp. pe€fwv, ov;supl. pfysotoc, n, ov); | bride vépen, ne 

Carepbc, fi, Sv bride-price 8va or &edva, wv 
bird 6pvic, SpvT80c; olwvoc, of bright 8Toc,a,ov (f. usually keeps & throug> 
black pérxac, pédrarva, po(m.-n. gen. pEravoc ] out sg.J; rXAeunbc, fi, bv; gaertvéc, f, Sv; 


nop@bpeoc, n, ov 

brine 4\pn, n¢ 

bring e€pw, ofow,&verna; bring to a halt 
tornpst, ovhow,otfioa (transitive);bring one- 
self to a halt ftotanat, otfcopnat, otiiv 

bring near to xer&fw, nedMow, néda0(0)a 

bring to pass tedevtaw, terevthow, te- 
»426 toa 

briny 4rnvopéc, f, Sv 

briny crust Ginn, n¢ 

broad ebpbc, e%a, 6 

bronze xadrnbc, o8; x&\ne0c, ov 

bronze-oclad xarnox{twy, wvoc 

bronze-tipped xarxfipnc, ec 

brother xactyvntic, o8 

build ve6xw, teO6Ew, teBEa, pf. mid. té- 
TOY Pat 

burn nalw, nabow, xza (tr. ] 

burning al@6pevoc, n, ov 

busy about, I am,xovfopat, xovficonat, 
novnoapnv 

but 4rrxB,abtép, &t&ép; s€(never first word; 
following a phrase or clause introduced 
by pév); but now ab 

by (cause or agent]éxd w. gen. 

by now f8n [adv.] 


call Ayo, AEEw, AEEa; nar€w, narfw, xnfireoa; 
call (by name) évopfifgw, dvopficw, dvbpaca 

Calm xotpiw, notpfiow, xnol{nnoa 

Calypso [a nymph] Karv0@, 80c¢ 

can 86vapar, Svovfioopar, SovnoGpnvy (w. inf. ] 

care n¥Soc,eoc; I am a care to pédw, perffow 


pfanoa 
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cast mpo-inpt, mpo—fow, mpo-hxa 

catch fire &xtopat, Avopar, &¢innv 

cave onfoc, oxfoc or onfioc(n];dvtpov, ov 

cause tlO@npt, Sffow, Ofna; cause to be seat~ 
ed foa (aor. of Ffopar); na-CZw, --, 
»£6-100 

cease nabopat, nabconar, navoipny 

certain, a [indef. adj. andpron.] tic, tT 
(for forms, see sect. 209-210) 

chair @p$voc, ov 

chenge dnelfw or dpeffopar, apelyonat, 


énes ¢ipnv 
chariot (platform) &f{@poc, ov 


| charity éyGsn, nc 


charm y@pic, stoc, [acc. sg. XGptv) 

check tptw, tp6&w, &ptta or tpGxanov; 
e4rX(E)w, —, (€&)ed0a 

cheer tEpmw, tEpw, tEpwa or (te) tap- 

n6pnv; lalwe, —-, {inva 

tdp6c, of 


chest ot€pvov, ov 


cheese 


chiefly &£oxa 

child natc, mart86c; tEnvov, ov; tEnoc, £06 
choose alpfopar, alpficopar, ExSnnv 

Christ Xptot6c, o8 

Circe K{pxn, n¢ 

city (t)8rx1¢, 0¢ 

clear vnpeptfic, €c¢ 

claim to be esxopat, ebEopnar, eb£Epnnv 
cleanse xaSafpw, xabapfw, x&Onpa 

clearly &f§ 

cling to e6opnat, eb6copnar, ety 

xraatva, n¢ 

close (adj.) mon(s)v6c, ff, by; (adv. ] &0c0ov; 


cloak 


(28) 
close by oxes6v [adv.J, dyxs [ adv.; 
prep. w. gen. ] 
clothe EvvGpt, Fola)w, tolala 
clothing to@fc, froc ; elpa, atoc fin pl.] 
cloud ve@gtin, nc; vEgoc, foc 
cloud-gatherer [epithet of Zeus] vegerAn- 
yeptta, do 
cloud-wrapped xedatveofic, Ec 
come (a) &pxopnar, EreBoopar, &(0) Gov, 
e{rfirovea ; 
(c) tx@wo [pres. system only]; (4d) 
I come (by chance) xtxavw, xtixfloonat, 
etc. 3 


n{xov; (e) I come to tn-Epxopat 


&q-tnvéopar otc. [w. acc.); (f) I come 


to be n€Qw,-,2(&)rXAov or nEédXopat, —, nr’B— 


pov; yCyvopat, yevfioonpas, yevinnv, yéyac ; 


(g) I come upon én-€pxopar etc. ([w. dat, 


acc.] 


come down nat-€pxopat, etc. 


comfort tépm, tEpqw, tEpqa or (te)tapnb— 


piv 
comfortable ndiapbs, ff, bv 
comand édv6yw, évOfw, dvwEa,dvwya (pf. has 


pres. sense; plpf. has impf. sense]: xe— 


Acbw, xnerAs60w, xnfXev0a [ w. acc., dat., 


or inf.J$ a command tvtondfi, Ac 


commiserate broeSpopat, br0@tp Fopar, d2r0- 


eopannv 
companion &tatpoc, ov; Etapoc, ov 
compel tx-otpBvw, -otpévtw, —6tpBva 
complete terfw, ter€w, térAC ca 
comrade Etatpoc, ov or &tapoc, ov 


conceal xpértw, xpbw, 64a 


concerning dpe{(adv.; prep. w. dat.or aca] 


(bd) txnv€opar, CEopar, txubnny 
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confine e42r(@)w, —, (&)eX0oa 

conflict toptvn, ne 

confuse xon4éw, nonffow, xéxnoa 

conquer vixfw, vixfiow, vtxunoa 

consent alvéiw, atvffow, alvnoa 

consider gpovéw, ppovfiow, epSvnoa; consi-e 
der whether to or how to Povrebw, Bov— 


XA260w,Bobisvon [w. inf. or Smwe and pur- 


pose constr. J;consider pp&fopat, epéc— 
(o)opar, ppag(a)épnv 

oonstruct xainvww, xapfopar, xfnov 

contrive pfisopar, pfoopat, pnoinnv 

constrain Pr&égw [ pres. system only] 

control vepiw, vupfiow, v6nnoa 

copper xarAxn6c, of 

corpse véxtc, voc 

could (potential future supposition] ex- 
pressed by verb in opt. w. xe(v) or dv 

counsels, of many counsels swr6pntic, 10¢ 
(m. or f.] 

countless ptpfoc, n, ov 

country matp{c, €80¢; dyp6c,o8[opp. to 
city] 

courage plvoc, 0c 

courageous dyfivwp, opoc 

course xfXev80c,o00 (f., but frequently n. 
in pl.Jg of course xov 

court pvfopat 

courtyard anf, tic 

cover xadtrw, xar$qw, xféroex 

cow Bote, Bob, [d. pl. also Povof J 

cowardly nan6c, ff, Sv; &e1r6c, ff, Sv 

craftiness 688dec, ov 


crag ox6xeroc, ov 
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crest X»S@oc¢, ov 

Cronus’ son (Zeus ] Kpovtuv, {wvoc 
cross nep4w, nephew, nxépnoa 

crouch e{r(E)epar 

cruel ox€trtoc, n, ov 

cry fof, fc 

cry out in pain olpdfw,olpSsopar, ofpwka 
cunning 86r0c, ov 

current f§0c, ev 

custom 8{un, no 3 O€pic,soroc ff. ] 
cut tépw, —, tpov 

cut the throat opéfu, cpftw, opifa 
Cyclops Kéx.\wh, wrroc 


dance xop&<, oB 

dancing-place xop&, of 

dandle w4\N\w, —, nffia 

dare tAfw, trffconat, trAFiv 

daring peyerhitwo, opoc 

dark pérac, pératva, pfravin.-n. gen. plr»- 
avoc J; xnerarveefic, tc 

dark-prowed xvavénpypoc, ov 

dart bpotw, bpobow, Spovcs 

daub Grelqw, Grew, &r(€1 40 

daughter 6Oveytnp, SvyatEpoc or Svyatpéc ; 
no6pn, n¢ 

Dawn ’HSc,’H6oc [f.3; acc. sg. often con- 
tracts to ’HS) 

day pap, fpatoc 

dead, the dead véxnvuec,6wv; I am dead te- 
Ovnna 

deadly 6r08c, ff, Sv 


dear @froc,n,ov (comp. efrteEp0c, n, ovjsupl. 


etritatoc, n, ov 


death 6&vatoc, ov; xfip, unpSc; pbvoc, ov; 
n6tpoc, ov 

deceive AavGfiw, Afow, A48ov 

deck {xpia, wv 

declare myself ebxetthopas 

deed €pyov, ov; mpaypa, atoc 

deer €&ragoc, ov (f.] 

defence dani, Fic ( dat. ag. S&rAnf] 

defend dpSvw, a4ptvéw, &ptva 

deep Pab6c, eta, 6 

delightful yrvxéc, eta, 6 

desire Pobdopat, Bovrficonar, PovrSpnv ; 
desire eagerly pevealww, —, pevénva ; 
desire fpepoc, ov; Epac, oo 

destined, I am pédw, perAfiow, pédArdr(n0a 

destroy 6r.\(60, br€ow, Sreo(a)a; &s-0rd bw 
etc. (Restroy utterly ] 

destruction Sre8po0c, ov 

destructive dr08, ff, Sv 

devise Sealw, deavéw, senva 

devour €o6 [pres. system only ] 

die Ovffow, Savéopat, SGvov;xatadvfiow ete, 

difficult xarex6c¢, ff, bv 

dinner 8&€eTxvov, ov 

dire Bapéc, «Ta, 6 

direction, in what direction 6nx(x)p 

discover ebplow, cbpfiow, ebpov 

disease votooc, ov [ f. ) 

distress G&dyoc,e0¢; I distress telpw (pres, 
system only J;distress ds76c, boc (2) 

distribute wwpéw, vupfiow, vonnoa 

divine Seonfot0ec, 4, ov 

divine decree O€ayatoy, ov 

divinely decreed @fopatoc, ov 


(30) 

divinity, a, 8alpwv, ovoc 

do b€zw, btfw, AEE; Epdw, Epfw, Epfa; noréw 
NOtfiag, no{noa;I do wrong &81nfw, &81xflow 

do npficow, npff—w, nphEa 

dog xvOv, xovb< 


&8{xunoa; 


door 66pyn, n< 

door-post ota6p6c, of 

door-stone S8vps6c¢, of 

doubt, no doubt xov 

doughty {@6Tpoc, n, ov 

down (from) xatvté (prep. w. gen. J;dowmm 
(along) nat& [w. acc. J; down to xaté 
(w. acc.) 

dowry #8va or Eedva, wv 

drag tptw, —, Epva(a)a; Frwe 

draw 4eb6cow, de6fe, &evo(c)a 

dreadful atvéc, ff, 6v; 8ervic, f, bv 

dream dvetpoc, ov 

drink x6o1¢, r0¢ 

drink xtvw, ntopat, nt ov 

drive trabvw, tMfw, Erao(a)a; drive a 

flock vépw, vepfe, veTpa;drive te—-tw, 

te-fw, tnf-onov; cebu, -=, (0) oeBa or 


(oc) cOpnv 
drive on éni-elyw 
dry land xEpooc, ov 


due measure potpa, n¢ 
dust rxovl{n, nc 
dwell olxnfw, olxfiow, ofxnoa; vare raw 


each Exactoc,n,ov;each other GdAndo1, wv 
(pl. only] 

eager(ly) mp6gpwv,ov; I am eager plnaa (pf. 
w. pres. meaning]; I am eager to tg- 


oppfopat, te-oppficopat, te-oppnotpnv 
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eagle aletic, of 

ear obac, atoc [ dat.pl. also df J 

early-born (one) fiptyfveta, ne 

earth yata,nc (world, globe];x6Gév, x8ovb&< 
(f.;*ground]; dpovpa,nc [s0il, plowable 
land ) 

earth-shaker [epithet of Poseidon) tv- 
voolxéwv, ovoc; tvvoclyatoc, ov 

easily peta [adv. ] 

easily - directed [epithet of ships] 4p- 
gtEXxtc0a, nC 

easy pat8soc, Nl, OV 

eat toOlw, &8onar, pfyov; fcOw;&8w (pres. 
systems only ] 

eating t&nttc, Soc 

edge dxpov, ov 

either... or f...4 ; 
o6S€.. .068€ 

Eétion (father of Andromache] ’Hetfuv, wvoc 

elude AavOGvww, Afow, Meov 


(after negative J 


end xetpap, atoc; t&roc, f0¢ 

endure dv-€xopat, otc.; endure patiently 
trGw, trfioopat, tA¥iv 

enjoin tni-tédAdw, --, tnl—terra 

enter elo-tpxopat, etc.; 860, 8$copars, 88- 
oGpnv or &tv 

entire obdd0c, n, ov 

entrance m6An, n¢ 

entreat rx\fogopar, -——-, Ar1.08fipnv 

equal Tooc, (€)ton, toov 

escape ec byw, ec 6Eopat, p6yov;escape someone's 
notice rAavOEve, flow, AKG ov; - 
&xbow, 4\6€6 , frvoEa 

escort nopsfi, fic 


escape 
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especially xep€ [adv.]; p&dArota fame “d\Eoc, xrd\E(e)o¢ 
estate ypac, aoc famous xr90téc, bv 
eternal &04vatoc, n, ov far (away) dnSnpoOev, tHe [ advs.] 
Eurylochus [a companion of Odysseus] far (from) tn66 

EbpSroxoc, ov farmyard at\h, Hc ; ovabpic, o8 
even: not even 0o68€, nndé fast taxé<,e%a,6 [ comp. S4cowv,ov; supl. 
ever ale{; xote({=zat some time] cthxtotoc, n, ov] 
every ndc, ndoa, nav fasten arte, &w, ada; 8€w, Sfiow, Sica 
everywhere sxfvtp fat nTtwv, ovoC ; THL0C ,N, OV [adjs.):xvton, 
evil xaxn6c, ff, Sv nc [noun] 
exactly dtpexbuc fate potpa, nc; nfip,xnpb¢;aloa,nc ;ndtpoc,ov 
exceedingly xtqv father nathp; natépoc or xatp$c; of one's 


excellent tc026c, fi, v; xr0t6¢ , Sv; 4pEpuv, ovoc fathers matp{c, €80c [as f. adj.) 


excelling nep€ [prep. w. gen.] fatherland xatp{c, €80c; n&étpn, ne 
exchange dpeCfopat, d&peCyopat, dperqinnv fear 8e{8w, Sel€copat, Setoa, 8e8104 
exist vareraw (w. inf.a@ pf and purpose construction; 
expect &isw [present system only] pf. has pres. sense); 8€0c, 8&€eoc 
experience nfcxw, nefoopar, n&bov feast salvipar, 8alcopar,darcGpnv; I give a 
extreme dxpoc, n, ov feast 8alvopi, Salow, Satoa; 8alc,8arté¢ 
exult etxopar, edfopar, cbEEnnvjetyetiopat | feed (tr. Jtpfew, Oplqw, Opfea; feed upon 
eye 6eGadpic,o8;eyes Soce(n. dual ] (intr.] vépopat, vepfopas einépov[ wv. acc] 
eyebrow bepb<, boc (fr. ] feed (tr.] BSaw, Boonfiow, BSounca; Bpd- 
eyelid Brteapov, ov BPN, nC or Bporw>?, 10¢ 
feol énepalopar, tnxt—phocopat, tnxri-pacotpnv 

face el8o0c, coc fellow Gv@purnoc, ov 
fail of &papt&ww, G&paptfioopat, &paptov female [adj.] Of A0c, coc; Ofre14a, nA 
fair Toor, (t)fon, Loov few xfyoc, n, ov 
fair-tressed ttndSnapos, ov field dyp6c, ov 
faithful ép{npoc,ov, pl. 3 decl. tp{npec fight (with) pax(€)opat, paxoopat, paxeo- 
faith in, I have niotebw, niotebow, nlo- (a)Epnv; n(v) oreplfw,2(t) odrenlEw; pixn, n¢ 

otevoa ([w. dat.] fill tp-x€rann, tp-rrfow, &p-xrnca 
fall x{xtw,necfopat, nloov find ebplow, cbpfiow, ebdpov 


fall down xata-xfopat, -xe6oopar, xevipnv | fine eb—-epyfic, &¢ 
or -x6nnv finish tereoriw, tereotfiow, tere6tn0a 


(32) 

fire xBp, xvp6e 

firm €pnesoc, ov 

first xpSroc, n, ov 

fish {,@6c, doc 

fit (together or with) dpapfow, dpcopat, 
dpoa or dpapov 

fitting, it is gona, é@nea [ in 3rd ag. 
imps. construction, sometimes followed 
by acc. end inf.] 

fix nfyvOp., xfi~w, nha 

flashing-eyed [epithet of Athene] yraonS— 
HtC, &80¢ 

flay S8€pw, deptw, seTpa 

flee eebyw, eebfopar, ebyov 

flesh ofp£, capxéc [ £.]; upfa, upeGv, 
(nom. ag. uptac ) 

flock pffrtev, ov 

flock of sheep nie, nSeoc 

flourish t€@ndka or téOara [ pf. w. pres. 
mean ing] 

flow pése(pres. system only) 

fluid 6yp&«, f, 8v 

fly nétopat, xtvfoopar, ntépnv 

fold [for sheep, goats, or cattle) onx&, 
06; a624, fic ; 

I fola at6oow, nt6Ew, nv6£a 

follow (with) Exopat, Eyopar, toxdpnv 


fold (of a garment] »62- 


MOC, OV; 


followers nr&6c¢, od 

food ottoc, ov; el8ap, atoc ; bbwSf, Hc; 
tanté<, 60¢ 

foolish vffri0c, n, ov 

foot no6c, no86c [ m.J; on foot mezbc, fi, 
Sv 


for y&ép [conj., never first word]; for 
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sept [ prep. w. dat. or acc.]); for the 
sake of e{vexa [ prep. w. gen.] 

force #{n, ne 

forest OAN, n¢ 

forever alef 

forgetful of, I am dAavOGvonat, Affcopat, 
x72 Ob pov 

former mp6tepoc, n, ov 

formerly mfpoc [adv.] 

forseke nata-relxw, eto. 

fragrant anfipSor10¢c, n, ov; Epfpotoc, ov 

fresh voc, n, ov 

friend @f€roc, ov (m. adj. as noun) 

friendly (to) efroc, n, ov 

friendship @trx6tn¢, toc 

frightful opepsarfec, n, ov 

from [prep.] anx6, én, map, xp6c [ w. gend 
from close at hand tyy6éev ; 


from else- 


where @\X\0Gev; from there €vOev; from - 
what place or source? zn66ev 

fruit napn6¢, of 

fulfil -tertw, terfw, téAC ca 

fulfillment té&ixoc, foc 

funeral-pyre nuopf, tc 

garden ddwrfi, fic 

garment elpa, atoc 

gasp éonalpw 

gate n6An, 1¢ 

gather together dyefpw, dyepfw, dyetpa, 
(2nd aor. mid.) déyepbSpnv 

gave nxépov [2nd aor. system only] 

gentle dyavéc, ff, Sv; paranéc, ff, bv 

get AapBGvw, Afivopar, AEBov 

get by lot rAayxfvw, »GEopat, (AE) AaxXoV 
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gift SGpov, 00; girt of hospitality [a 
present given by host to guest] Eelviov, 
ov 

gigantic neMpto0c, n, ov 

notpn, n<¢ 

five &Céupr, Show, Sina [see appendix for 
forms); éxffw, bn&cow, brac(a)a; gave 


girl nxatc, marvd86c ; 


n&pov [2nd aor. system only] 

give eractously xaplgopas, xaprtopar, xap— 
toGpqv 

give light eaclw 

give one [acc. ] his due of X\ayxéw, MEo— 
pat, (rA€)Aaxov 

give orders to bni-thw, —, tnl—terra 

give way c{w, ef{fw, (&)ervea 

gleaming nopebpeoc, n, ov 

gloomy ovvyep6<, f, Sv 

glorious 8toc, a, ov [ f. usually keeps a 
throughout age); ealSipoc, ov [ never f] 

glory 86€a, nc; xnBS0c, f0¢ 

go Batw, Bficopar, Afiv, PEBnxa ; Epxopar, 
éxeboopar, Ex(v) Gov, cirAfrovGa 5s ore lxw, 
—, otlxov ; go past xap-Epxopnas 

eto. [w. gen.} 


etc.; go upon éx1-falve, 
go ufw, —-, ufov ; go near to neréfu, 
meow, néhao(c)a ; go towards or round 
én-ofxopar 

goat af{g, aly& 

god 6e6c, o8 

goddess ea, ae 

godlike d&vtf6eoc, n, ov; Seoerdfic, Ec 

going {l6v, loBoa, (Sv 

gold xpvobc, 08; of gold xp6ce(1)oc, n, 


ov 


(33 


good dya&c, f, Sv 
supl. Gpictec, n, ov), xpnovéc, fi, dv; 


(comp.] dpelwv, ov; 


good-for-nothing rAwyphc, f, Sv 
grace xGptc, stt0c, (acc. sg. x&ptv] 
graceful xaple1c, ecca, tv 
gratify yaplfZopar, xaprfopar, xaprtoapnv 
great plyac, peyéran, pEya ( m. aco. ag. 
plyav, n.pfya, rest 2nd decl. 
peyar-; comp. pelfZwv, ov; supl. pfyso- 
TOC, , ov); peyadrfitwp, opoc [2 


on sten 


great- 
hearted]; so great t60(a)oc, n, Ov; as 
great as &o(a)oc, n, ov 

greatly p&rxa ; al vic 

Greeks ’Axatol, Sv 

green, greenish-yellow xwph&, f, bv 

greyish morxr8&, (ff), bv 

grief dxoc, oc ; névG0c¢, e0¢ 

grieve duaxtfu, dnaxfiow, duaxoy; adxe(6)e , 
--, dnaxov; dxvopar [ intrans.] 

grievous drcyervbc, ff, bv 

groan otevixw { pres. system only) ;y6o0¢,00 

group &@voc, f0¢ 

grow &€fw, defffow, &EEnoa ; eSopat, e0c0- 
pat, etv 

guard gvrEcow, @ordSkw, eb6rafa ; tpSw, tp t- 
Ew, éptia 

guest EeTvoc, ov 

guide fyfopar, fiyficopar, fiynoapnv 

gulf rxaTttpa, atoc 


Hades (ruler of the lower world] 'AC8n¢,do 
(or) "At8oc 
hair x6pat, fuov 


half fiptovuc, (e1a), 0 
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hall 8pa, ato¢; large hall pfyapov, ov 

halt (intr.) toranatr, otficopat, orfiv ; 
(tr.,=bring to a halt] fortnp, crf, 
ott\oa 

hand xefp, xe(s)p& (f.] 

handmaid Gpe{nodoc, ov [f.]; spuf, He 

happen yCyvonat, yevficopar, yevinnv, ylyaa; 
happen to [expressed by verb in opt.--in 
"“should...would"construction]; happen 
(upon) toyxéw, tebEopar, téxov 

happiness 62foc, ov 

happy p&xap, apoc; 6ABtoc, n, ov 

hasten one6sw, onebSow, onetoa; En—-elyopat 

harbor x1pfiv, Evoc 

hard &pyadfoc, n, ov 

harm &ndX€opat, snrAffoopar, SndrAnoGpnnv 

harmless dxfipov, ov 

hasten tn-elyonat; one68w, onebow, onetou 

hate ptofw, ptofiow, pronoa 

hateful otoyep&&, f, Sv 

have yw, &&» or oxfiow, oxSv or oxlOov ; 
have mercy on trefw, —, trx€noa; have 
the heart (td tr4w, tAffcopatr, TATV 

he (a) 8, 68, abtéc-—- (bd) him [in gen., 
dat., acc.) also &o, of, piv, & [see 
Lesson 34) 

head xeparfi, He ; wfpn, napfi(a)toc or 
“pG(a)toc ; heads wxfpnva, wv 

heap up x€w, xebw, xeBa ; deboow, 4ep6Eu, 
devo(a)a 

hear (of) me68opar, neboopar, nobbmnv ; 
dnotw, dxo6copat, duovoa [ sometimes w. 
gen.); hear (sound of) xd\bw, —, (xé)xr90- 


ov [athematic in aor. impt.] 
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GGpbc, 08 ; hrop 
the heart (to) 


heart xfip, xfpoc [n.] 3 
(n., indecl.] 3 I have 
tifw, trffcopat, tATiv; 

heaven ofpavéc, of 


heavenly Seonfor0oc, n, ov 


heart xpaé{n, nc 


heavy 6Bptpoc, n, ov; Papbc, eta, 6 
hecatombd [strictly sacrifice of 100 cattle; 
but usually sacrifice in general] éxa—- 

t6pBn, 1 
Hector {most distinguished warrior of the 
Trojans) "Extwp, opoc 
helmet x6pec, v80¢ 
her (a) (pron., see "ahe"); (b) (adj. ]) 
té<, ff, &v; (c) herself abth, Hc, FH, fiv 
herald xfpvo£, noc 
here vH8e, 2661, tveése [ advs.] 
hereafter §n1(c)6ev, én{o(c)w ([ advs.]) 
hesitate to &fopar [ pres. system only) 
hide 
high 6@nr6c, ff, Sv 
him (see "he* j 
himself, herself, itself attéc, f, & 
his 6c, ff, 6v 
hiss {&x~ (pres. system only] 
hither év048e, 8e8po [advs.] 
oxSv ae ox Sov; 


ne6Ow, nebow, xbCov 


hold &yw, fe or oxfow, 
hold back from dn-Exw, etc.3 hold up 

under dév—€xopat, etc.; take hold afvopat 
(pres. system only] 

hole f68po0c, ov 

hollow yragopic, ff, Sv; xoThoc, n, ov 

holy fep6c, ff, dv 

hone otnoc, ov 


home-coming, of one's v6ottpoc, n, ov 
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honey-sweet perrtnéfic, &¢ 

honor x®880c, €0¢ 

honorable $8{xatoc, n, ov 

honored al8o0toc, n, ov 

hope €\7;~ or €dropat ([pres.system only] 

horse {sxnoc, ov 

horse-teming tmnn68apoc, ov 

hostile 8vopevfic, €¢ 

house oflxoc, ov; 85poc, ov; 8opa, aroc 

how @cs how? nic, tinte 

however 8@ [never first word] 

human [adj.] Bpot6c, f, Sv; [in reference 
to a man's flesh) dv8pSpeoc, n, ov; 
human being 4&v@puroc, ov 

hurl f{rw, pq, Ata; Ent, flow, hna 
[see appendix for forms] 


husband x6otwc, 10¢ 


Hyperion (texalted') ‘Yneptuv, ovoc 


I ty6(v) (for forms, see appendix] 

if e4; if only (=impossible wish] ei, ef 
yép, or ef6e [w. apt); if at (= ef] 

Ilion Tpoln, nc; "Ir10c, ov [f.] 

imagine 6{w or bfopar, bf{copar, btoapnv 

immeasurable donetoc, ov 

immortal &@@vatoc,n, ov; GpBpotoc, ov 

inévw (prep. w. dat.J; in any wey mw; 
in fact ye ; in front of np600e(v); in 
order [ adv.) &€%c ; 

Oc, Sxw¢e, Sepa; 


-- ;in that case [conj.] tH ; in the same 


in order that {fva, 


in silence 4x€wv, ovoa, 


place [ adv.] adtod ; in great numbers 


4x1¢ [adv.] ; in abundance dir1c_ [ adv.J; 


in front of xpon&poree(v) ; in reply 


(35) 


Gvttoc, nn, ov 


incite épvtpt, Spow, Opoa f[aor. mid. also 


bp (6) pov) 


increase G€fw, deEfow, &€Fnoa 

indeed h, 8f ;[in contrasts, followed by 
8t) név 

indignant, I am indignant (with) vepeo- 
(0)Gm, vepea(c)ffow, vepfo(o)noa 

infetuation acy; n¢ 

inhabit olxéw, olxfiow, of{xnoa; varerté&u; 
valw, ——-, vaooa 

injure 48in€éw, &8unfiow, &8(xnoa 

inquire (from) ne6@opar, ne6oonat, 
s086pnv; toftw 

inside (of) €&vtocde(v), Evdov 

into etc (prep. w. acc.); into the midst 
pevé (prep. w. acc.) 

invite xar€w, naréw, xnfireoa 

iron, of fron orv8fipecc, n, ov 

island vijceoc, oo ([f.]) 

it (a) t6, t68e, adt& -- (b) [in gen. ,dat.] 
also €o0, of 

Ithaca {a small island in the IonianSea] 
’T0Gun, n¢ 

itself att6, ot, §, & 


journey §86¢, o8 [f.] 
judge uptve, uptvéiw, xptva 
just 8{xnaroc, n, ov; adtuc [adv.] 


justice 86 €un, n¢ 


keen b8&6c, eta, 6 
keep off (t)tpyw, Epfw, Epka 


(56) 
kill uvelve, xutevéw, uteTvas 64.160, brAfcw, 
Srx20(c)a; dnx—-od\d\ bw, etc.: 5 xata—ntelw, 
eto. ; bf-evaplfw, -evapliw, —-eviprtza 
kindle xatw, xnabow, xia 
kindly npSepwv, ov;tvduntuc [adv. ) 
king dvaf, dvaxtoc 
kingdom Paoirel(n, n¢ 
kiss xvovéw, xovficopar, x60(c)a 
knee ySvo0, yobvato¢ or youvb< 
know ytyvGom, yvOoopat, yviv, fyvwxa, ty- 
wopat, ywio8nv; ol8a[see appendix for forms) 
labor at novéopat, novficopat, novnoapnv 
Laertes' son [i.e., Odysseus ]. Aaept148n¢,ew 
lamb(s) dpvec,wv, (acc. sg. dpva]) 
lament otevéxw[pres. system only]; br0@8p- 
opart, dropvpfonar, br09tpEnnv; b8Spopat, 
b80pEopat, b8dpEnnv 
lamentation ySoc, ov 
land yata, n¢; I land upon éxt-falvw, éni—- 
Bfloopar, en{—-Bnv (w. gen. J); by land nezéc, 
ff, Sv;land fmespoc, ov({f.], xEpaoc, ov 
land marked off (for a god or as private 
property] tépevoc, €0¢ 
large (a) p€yac ,peyddn, nya ( m. ac. sg. 
plyay,n. pfya, rest 2nd decl on stem 
peyar-; comp. pelfov,ov; supl. plyri90- 
toc, n, ov) -- (bd) panp&, ff, bv 
last fotatoc, n, ov 
later peténricbe(v) 
lawful, it is, O€pic torf 
lay hold of &xtopat, &hopat, &¢ipnv 
lead dyw, d&w, dyayov; hyfopar, fryfcopat, 
fhynoénnv; lead (the way) fyepo- 
vetw, frrepovebow, frepbvevoa 
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leaf p6dov, ov 

lean “rT, “r\Tvéw, wWATva; Epel8u, 
tpelow, Epertoa 

learn pav0évw, pabficopar, p&Cov; me6Sopat, 
ne6oopat,nvO6pnv(I learn by inquiry] 

least, at, ye 


leave rxelrw, r2fww, (nov, leave (alone) 


téw, kaow, &doa 
etc. 


leave behind 


; 
nata—re (rw 


length pfijno¢c, 0c 


let (a) let me, let us (expressed by verb 


in hortatory subj.J (b) let him, her, 
it, them (expressed by verb in opt. ]; 
(c) (=allow, permit) ééw, tZow, éaoa 

lie (down) xefpar ([pf. mid. system only]; 
natGé—netpat 

lie xAtw, Tvéw, »rTva 

life fuf, fics voxfi, fic; Bloc, ov 

lift up Gel{pw, —, Gertpa 

light qioc ,e&eoc ,abyf,fic;I give light 
eae (vw 

light up éaflw 

like to 6npnoToc,n,ov;sI am like to fot, 
éGmea (pf. and plpf. w. pres. and impf. 
sense ] 

limb (of body) p€r0¢, 0¢; yotov, ov 

lion X€wv, ovtoc 

tow, Low, Lhoa 

living gw6c,,6v; Blotoc,ov (noun) 

(bo) I long (after) 


live 


long (a)panp6c, ff, 8v 
mo8tw, noOfiow, m6020a;(c) 8fiv, dnpbv 
[advs.} 

look about sharply (for) nantalww, —, 


nantnva 
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look (at) S5p4éw, Syopar, {8ov, ESpfua, tGpa- 


pat, deOnv; eio-opGw....3 r»A26cow 

loom (for weaving) fot6c, of 

loose rt», rGow, Boa, rAErona, AEdrvpat, 
168nv 

lord &va£, dvaxtoc; I am lord dvécm, 
év&te, dvaka 

lose 4n-oddkbw, dr—odkfow, dn—-82r20(0)a; 
6r.60.... 

lotus Not&c, 08 

Lotus-eaters Awtogfyo., wv 

love &yénn, nc; I love 9th\fw, prirAffow, ofr- 
joa; being loved [f. ptc.] ertreopfva,nc; 
lowing (f. ptc.] @rrfovoa, nc; love Epoc, 
ov; @trbtnc, ntoc 


loyal ép{npoc, ov, pl. 5 decl. épl{npec ,etc. 


luckless 8¢tr6, f, dv 

maiden v6pen, n¢ 

mainland finetpoc, ov (f.] 

make n01fw,xotfiow,xo{noa; make myself 
heard yeywvliw, yeywvffow, yevovaoa, ylywva 
(pf. with pres. meaning) 

make fast xfyvin1, ri—wo, xiEa 

make known ri@eabonw 

make to sit [fw 

male Gponv, evoc 


man (homo: dvOpunoc, ov; ([#vir: Jévfip, dvEpoc 


or dvép&c,dat. pl. dvépecct or dv &pint ; 
(person: ]) 9c, qwtb¢ 

manliness doeth, Ac 

manly dyfivwp, opoc 

mantle g@&poc, £0¢ 


men-slaying dv8p6Seovoc, ov 


(37) 


many modd\6c, ff, Svi;m. and n. also 3rd deol. 
sonxn6c, 6[ocomp. mrrelwv,ov; supl. mraetotoc, 
q, ovj;as many as S0(c)o¢, n, ov; 80 many 
t6a0(a)oc, 4, ov 

marry yapfw, yapfe,yapnoa or yiipa 

marriage yGpoc, ov 

marriage-feast yfpoc, ov 

marvel (at) Gavpffe, Savpfccopar, Sabpaca 

mast foté&c, of 

may (I, we, you, he, she, it, they) [ex- 
pressed by verb in opt.] 

me [seepron. forms in Appendix] 

meadow X\ertpiv, Svoc 

meal &¢e{svov, ov 

meanwhile t&epa 

measure pftpov, oo; (due) measure) potpa, 
n¢; (allotted) measure af{oa, nc 

measureless popfoc, n, ov. 

meat xupfa, xpeSv, (nom. sg. xplac } 

meet te-tmw, te-fw, tnfl-onov 

melt (tal{ww, -—-, {nva 

member [of the body] péroc, foc 

message dyyer{n, ne 

messenger dyyehoc, ov 

middle (of) p€o(a)oc, n, ov 

midst of p€o(c)oc, n, ov 

might [noun] pfvoc, eocgight [potential 
future supposition, e.g. ‘he might get 
angry'] expressed by verb in opt. w. 
ne(v) or dv 

mighty SBpipoc, N, OVW; Merdpr108c, NH, OV; 
Grantpoc, ov; f@eOtpoc, n, ov 

milk, I,ép@xyw (pres. system only] 

mind véoc, ov; epfiv, epevéic (fJ 
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mindful, I am mindful of pv&opat 


mine épéc, f, Sv; tneTo; nev 


miserable olxtp6c, §, Sv[alternative super- 


lative: o{xtioroc ] 


miss Gpaptéw, dpaprtfiicopar,dpaptov(w. gen.); 


miss (absence of)nxodfw, xoOfiow, x6@eca 
(w. acc. ] 

BEXoc, e0¢ 

mist &ffp, hépoc ([r.] 

mix (with) ployw, pltw, ntéa 


missile 


mixing-bowl xpntfip, fpoc 

money xpfipata, wv 

monstrous seh@pt0c, n, ov 

month pfv, pnv6c¢ 

mortal O@vntic, ff, v3; Bpot&c, ff, bv 

mother pfitnp, potépoc or nnytpoc (fr. ) 

mound offpa, atoc 

mountain dpoc, €0¢ 

mourn yo4w, yofioopar, ybnoa 

mouth ot6pa, atoc 

move [intr.] dpvopar, Spoopat, 4p(8)pnv, 
Spwpa 

much x0\X\6c,f,6v ;m. and n. also Srd decl. 
morx6c, mor6(comp. mrelwv, ov; supl. 
wAetotoc, n, ov) 

much-enduring mor6trac [only nom. ) 

mule fplovoc, ov [(f.] 

muse Motoa, n¢ 

my pbc, ff, Sv; éneTo; peo 

myself (a) lst pers. pron. plus att&c in 
same case; 


voice of verbd 


(b) often expressed by middle |noble ¢a6X6c, ff, Sv; »®rbc, ff, Sv 


name ovopa or ofvopa, atoc;I name bvo—- 
pazgw, bdvonficw, bvbpaca 

nature g601¢c, 10¢ 

Nausicaa Navownia, ac 

near tyy6c, dyxs(advs., and preps. with 
gen. ); &ooov, tyy60ev, onpidv(advs. ) ; xAn- 
ofoc,n , ov(adj. J 

necessary, it 1s,xpfi[impersonal, w. inf., 
subject in acc. ] 

necessity dv&ynun, no; xpe(t)d, boc 

neck aboxfv, voc 

nectar véxtap, apoc 

need dvéyxnn, ¢ > xpe(s)o, boc 

neighbor(ing) manofoc, 4, ov 

ovte.. 


never (yet)xote, mw (w. negative] 


neither. . . nor .o0te 

new voc, n, ov 

news dyyer{n, n¢ 

night v6E, voxtéc (f.] 

nimble dxn6c, eTa, 6 

nine days, for évvipap (adv. ] 

no, not od, ob [ before smooth breathing] 
otx (before rough breathing), pf{@® gener- 
ally is the negative of concrete fact, 
ph of other constructions -- possibility, 
condition, command, general, dependence, 
etc.J]; no doubt zou; no longer otn é&x+ 
or obnéts; no one odde(c, odv8epta, ob8fv ; 

pnde(c, pndenta, pndfv; in no way ww ([ w. 

negative ] 

Coomp. 


marxrCwv, ov; supl. n&rrAtL0T0¢c, n, ov]; 


Gyav&c, fj, Sv 


body Obti¢, t0¢ 

a4 vetw, vebow, vetou 
ne ob8e{c, oddepla, o68€v; nndelc, 
pndenla, nndtv 

(bd) o6te 


negative clause]; (c)neither. . . nor 


nor (a) 068€, nndé ; (following a 
O0te.. .00TE 

not [see "no"Jsnot at all m ([w. negative]; 
not even pndst, 068€ 

VYotus [south wind] N6toc, ov 

nourish tpfew, Opfw, Sptta 

now [at the present time] viv;now (not 
time -- therefore] 8fjsnow ffén [adv.]; 

v6 (a weak temporal or inferential par- 


ticle] 
nymph vé6pen, n¢ 


O (in direct address) @ 

oar tpetpbv, 08 

oar-lock xaAnfc, t8oc 

oath Spnoc, ov 

obey, am obedient to, me€6opar, neloonat, 
nt 66nqv 

observe @vrGcow, porta—w, ebrAaEa 

obtain (gen. ] tvyxéve, tebEopar, t6Xxov 

Ocean (a river encircling the earth; also 
personified as a god] ’Qneavbc, od 

Odysseus ’O8v0(0)e6¢, Foc 

of: expressed by genitive case; of course 

Mov 

(2 aor. system only] 


offer(ed) xbpov 
Ogygia [a mythical island] ‘Ryvy{n, n° 
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(39) 


oh! [a general exclamation to be trans. 
according to context) néxo0+ 

old age yfipac, aoc 

old man y€pwv, ovtoc 

Olive oil €&arov, ov 

olive-wood, (of) trdtveoc, n, ov or 
kX voc, 1, Ov 

Olympus “"Odupnoc, ov 

on én€, év, mp6 [Epreps. w. dat.), 4vé or 

Gp (prep. w. gen., dat., acc.J;on account 

of e{vena (prep. w. gen.); 8:4 [prep. w. 

acc.]; on high o¢6o8 ; 


pév; on the other hand 8€, abdte 


on the one hand 


on all sides névtp 

on the other side ttépwer 

once [of indefinite time in past] nots; 
at once abdt{xa 

one [in number] etc, pla, Ev; one [inderf. 

pronoun] tic, t+ (for forms, see sect. 
209-210J;one another 4Andor, wv [in pl. 
only] 

only poBvoc, n, ov 

opinion 86£a, n¢ 

opposite dvtioc, n, ov 

oppress muEfw, nito(o)we, nleoa 

or ff, fhe 

order (a)évtonrfi, fc ; (b)x€dopat, nafico— 
pat, xexrd6pnv {c) in order that {va, &c, 
Src, Sepa (neg. pf J; in order tE&elnc 
fadv.= Eg%c J 

orders, I give orders to tnvréiw, —, 


tn€-tewrxa 


other ddrdoc, n, 0;(the) other(s)&tepoc,n, ov 


(40) 

ought xpff Cimpersonal, w. inf., subj.in ac 

our fp€tepoc, n, ov 

out of tix, &£& before vowels [prep. w. gen. 

outermost dupoc, n, ov 

outside of éxt& [ adv.) 

over &vé ordp [prep. w. dat., acc.]J; 
tx€p or éxefp ([prep. w. gen., acc.] 

overbearing tepefaroc, ov 

overpower saphzu, dan4w, s&pacoa 

téc, fj, &v 

ox fot<, fobs, M. pl. also fovof] 


own (his, her own) 


pain &dyoc, soc 3 dxoc, coc 

painful ér\syewvic, §, 8v; &pyarfoc, n, ov 

pair of ({ expressed by the dual J 

palace pfyapa, wv 

parent tone6c, tonioc 

partake of xatfopat, —-, nao(o)&pnv 

pass nap—-Epxopar, etc.; pass (over) 
npficow, mpf€w, npzta 

pass away e0f(v)w, gofow, edtoa 

pass through xepaw, nepfiow, n&pnoa 

pasture B60w, Boonfiw, Pboxnnoa 

path x€dxev08o0c, ovlf., but frequently n. in 
pl. J 

pay ‘tw, vfow, tic 

peace elpfivn, ne 

ornbc, 08 

people abc, 08; Sfpoc, ov 


pen 


perceive vofw, vofjow, vino 

perhaps xoo [indef. adv.] 

perish ddd\6opat, br€oopar, b6nnv, Srwra 5 
dn—-odr bopat.... 
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Persephone [wife of Hades and queen of 
lower world] lepocepiveta, ne 

person xpGc, xpob> 

persuade neCOw, nelow, netoa or né€xridov 

Phaeacians @af{nnec, wv 

physician tntpbc, o8 

pick for myself alpfopat, alpficopar, Ex6—- 
pnv; pick out xpfw, xptvéw, xptva 

pick up xop{fw, nopriéw, xnbp1000 

obtiw, obtifow, oftnoa ; xelpw, 


—, xeTtpa 


pierce 


pig ot¢, ov&< 

pilot xvoBepvfitnc, ov 

pit BE0p0c, ov 

pitiful olutp&, 4, 6v [alternative super- 
lative: ofxtictoc ] 

pitiless ox€tiroc, N, Ov; vnrefic, Ec 

pity érefw, —, trxEnoa; trealpw 

place xipoc, oo; I place tlOms, Chow, 

Ofnas Tnnt,flow,hna [see appendix for 

forms] ;I have been placed xeTtpar (pr. 
mid. system only] 

plain neslov, ov 

plan Bowdfi, Fe ;I plan Povrcbw, Bovrsbow, 
PoSrevoa (w. inf., or Smwc and purpose 
constr. ); pfhdopart, pficopar, pnoépnv 

plank 8690, 806patoc or 8o0vp6c 

Pleasant fi8vc, eta, 6 

Please (expressed by verb in opt. ] 

Pleased with, I am figopat, ficopat, fioépnv 

pleasing f86c, eta, 6; petr{xtoc, n, ov; 
xapfetc,¢eooa,ev;I am pleasing (to) &v— 


84w,dvéfiow, &sov 
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pleasure {Sovf, fic 

point dwwxff, fic 

point out @p&fw, epéa(c)w, ep&a(c)a 
poxrs&<, of | 
Polyphemus Tod6ernpoc, ov 


pole 


ponder Sppalwe, —-, S8ppnnvasponder( anxiously) 
peppnplfo, nepnnplee, peppfipsta 

portion potpa, nc; 8alc, 8artb¢ 

Poseidon Nocaetsauv, WVOC 

possess vépopat, venfopar, vetpinnvy 

possession xpiipa,atoc s; possessions Blotoc, 
ov 

possible 8vvatic, f, Sv 

pour (trJx€w, xe6w, xeta; I pour out of 
(intr. ] éxn-cetw, —, tx-cobpnv(non-thema- 
tic 2 aor. j . 

pour downnata-xfw, -xebow, -xeBa or xe6- 
pA 


pour a libation on€véw, onefow, one%ou 


power xp&toc, oc ; a superhuman power or di- 


vinity salpwv, ovoc 

praise alvéw, aivfiow, afvnoa 

pray (to) eSxopar, edfopnar, ebfannv; 
dpGopat, dpficopar, dpnofinny; ebxetfopasr 

prefer Bobdopat, Bovrffconar, Povrbnnv 

prepare éxi(Zw,—, Snr1000 ; tebyw, vebEW, 
teBfa,—, tétoypar 

present, I am nfip-etpr 

present, I bxffw, bn&cow, Snac(a)a 

press ntiEfw, niEo(a)w, nleoa; étpeldw, 
tpefow, Eperoa 


prevail vindw, vixfiow, vtxnoa 


(41) 


Priam IIptapoc, ov 

prince xpetwv, ovtoc 

prize (of honor) y€pac, aog¢ 

proceed otel{xyw,--, otflxov 

produce note, notfiow, nolnoa; ebw, eoow 

etoa 

property xp%pa, atoc 

prosperity 6\Boc, ov 

prosperous 62810¢, n, ov 

protect (&)p6opar, (&)pb6oc00pat, (tp )pvotpnv 

prowess &dxfi, 7c (dat. sg. drxf) 

punish stvopas, sToopat » ttoapnv 

pursue 816mm, 81O£w, 8{wta; to-Etrpw, to 
tw, txf-onov 

push 66fw, dow, doa 

put torn, otfow, othoa; tlO6npr, Ofow, 

8njxa [see appendix for forms]; put dowm 

mata-tfOnps etc.; put in position, put on 

éxi—tlOnps etc. 

put on 86w,&Gcopar, 880Gpnv or 8dv; 
Evvtp1, Ealadw, Fo(a)a 


put to sleep notpfiwo, rnotpfiow, nolpnoa 


quarrel with veintw, veinftow, velnec(a)a 
queen n6tv(s)a, n¢ 

quick napr&Atpoc, ov 

quickly alfa, taxa, napnarf{puc, dna 
quite (with adj. and adv.J] pé&ra 


raft oxed{n, nc 
rage pevealw,--, pevénva 
rain 8p8poc, ov 


raise Gefpw,--, Eeripa; spvopt, dSpow, dpoca 


(42) 


(aor. mid. also] 69(6)pqv 

ram (full-grown ] 4pverb<¢, of 

ransom anotva, wv 

ray atyf, fic 

reach (by chance) xtxavw, xtxfoonar, xlxov 

ready, make te6xu, te6Ew, teBEa 

realm &fpoc, ov 

rear tptw, Opfw, ett 

reason byoc, ov 

rebuke vei.xéw, verinftow, velxeo(a)a 

receive sfxopat, 8€£opar, SefGnnv 

reckless ox€tir10¢, 1, OV 

recompense drotva, wv 

refrain from dn-€xw etc. 

region x6poc, ov 

reign dvécow, dv&Ew, &vaka 

reins fivla, wv 

rejoice xafpw,xatpfiow, aor. pass. w. act. 
force: xfipnv; rejoice (at) yno€w, yn- 
Bfiow, yhOnoa 

relate “ata-rAEyw etc.; pdofopar, pdef- 


copat, podnotnny 

release tw, Sou, Ao, AEAvna, AEAvpar, 
x66nv 

remain pfw, pevlw,petva; nf{pvww (pres. sys- 
tem only j 

remember p€pvrnpas 

renown xrfoc, »xrA€(e) 0c 

reply, in reply avttoc, n, ov 

reply Gpefpopar, Gpelpopar, dperpinnv 

rescue (t)p6opar, (b)pSc0copar, (tp)pvoapnv 

resound iGéyw (pres. system only ] 


resourceful xodopfixavoc, ov 
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respect alSfonat, al&ba(c)opar, al8eo- 
canny; Ggopas (pres. system only] 

rest tpeldw, tpefow, Eperca; at rest 
fxnroc, ov 

return (home) v8otoc, oo I return véopar 
(pres. system only]; I return (home) 
vootiw, vootfiow, vécotnoa 

reveal galvw, gavéw, oiiva 

revere Gfopas ([pres. system only] 

revered al8otoc, n, ov;n6tv(1t)a,nc (as adj.J 

reverence aléfopat, aldfa(c)opat, aldeo- 
oannvy 

remind pinvfiiow, pvfiow, nviica 

rich nftwv, ovoc 

right bp@6c, 4, 4v; 
(f.J; it is right O€pic torf 

right here a$t661 ([adv.] 

right there a#t66. [adv.] 


a right O€pic, stotoc 


rise Spvopat, dpoopat, bp(S)pnv, Spwpa 

rivalry épt¢, 180¢ 

river sotap6¢ , 08 

road §86c, of (f.]; xércv@oc,o0([f. but 
often n. in pl.] 

roam (back and forth) 901téw, gortiiow, 
eoltnoa 

roar Bofw, Bofiow, Pbnoa 

rock néton, ¢ 

roll xvorlvde 

room 686poc, ov 

rope SzxXov, ov 

rosy-fingered fosoSGxtoroc, ov 

(adv. ) 


round about nept 


rouse tye(pw, tyepfw, éyertpa (aor. mid. 
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byp Snnv] 

rowing-benches, with fine rowing-benches, 
t6acerxpoc, ov 

ruin atn, nc 

ruler xpelwv, ovtoc 

run 6fw 

rush dpotw, ipobow, Spovca; cebopar, —-, 
(a)oevpny or (c)o6pnv; 
Sppfopar, dppficopat, Sppnoipnv 

rush away, rushtack (from) dx0-cetw, —, 
déno-co6pnvy (non-thematic 2 aor.J; rush 
out of bkn-cebw, —, tx—cobpnv 

rush forward te-oppfiopar, te—oppfoopat, 
bg—oppnodpnv 

ruthless vnrefc, tc 


rush (forward) 


safe dnfipov, ov 

sacred t{epbc, ff, bv 

sacrifice tepetw, tepebow, t&pevoa 

sacrificial-fire xopfi, te 

sagacious 8afgpuv, ov 

said (he, she) éer [irreg. 3 sg.]; I said 
e{nov [2 aor. system] 

sail (over) nrfw, nmreboopar, mreBoa; forl- 
ov, ofpl. often used for ag.]j 

salty &dxpopéc, ff, Sv 

same abtéc, f, 6; 
prep. w. dat.] 

savage Gypioc, (n), ov 

BaVe OGfw, Sow, ca; (b)pbopar, (b)pbo- 
copar, (tp) prvoénnv 

savor uvfon, n¢ 


say A\Eyw, AEEW, AEEa; Evvlrw, tvOq, ivlonov ; 


at the same time dpa [adv. 


(43) 


e{nov (2. aor. system only J;enpl,efow, 
efioa ~=[(for impf. forms see sect. 593]; 
he or she said é@n; efpw, tptw; p00to- 
part, pooffconar, ndenoinny 

saying pBGoc, ov 

scowl, with a scowl fm&8pa [adv. J 

Scylla In6rrAn, 1 ¢ 

sea OGdacca,nc; névtoc,ov(=the deepjJ: Arc, 
&x6¢ [f.] 

search after gntéw, Enthow, Lfirnoa 


seat 6pbvoc, 00; S8{epoc, ov 

seat myself nad-Cfw, —-, nfiO-19040 

seated fipevoc, n, ov 

second &e6tepoc,n, ov; a second time 8{c 

see bpau, Syopar, {8ov, EGpana, &6papar, 
SeOnv; elo-oplw, etc. (=watoh, look at] 
A2 6c0w 

seek 2ntéw, Extfow, Litnoa; txi-palopar, 
tni—phcoopar, txi—-pacoipnv(=try to get my 
hands on] 

seem 80xnfw, Soxfiow, Sbunoa; foina, tqnea 
(pf. and plpf. w. pres. and impf. sense]; 
seem (like to) (t)e{8opar,—--, (t)eroépnv 

seer p&vtic, 10¢ 

seize alpfw, atpfiw, Brov; pfprte, pipww, 
pfipqa; seize upon af{vopat 


only] 


(pres. system 
select afvopar [pres. system only] 
self attéc, fi, 6 
send népwm, népw, népqa; fnprt, flow, hna 
{ see appendix for forms); send forth fh; 
mpo-{npt; send with (someone) infZw, 
bnficow, énac(a)a; send dtptve, dtptveiw 


(44) 
étp va 
send away éxo-nEpmw, etc. 
send off safely éxo-ntpw, etc. 
sending-off, safe sending-off xopnf, te 
separate xptvw, xuptvéiw, xptva 
servant Bpic , w6c; servant-woman éspwf, fic 
set (of the sun) &Gopar, 86copat, S604nnv or 
8bv 
set in motion cebs,—, (o)oeta or (c)o6pnv 
seven tnté 
shadowy onr6e1.c, eo0oa, ev 
shake nHdw, -——, Ha 
shameful giocxpé&c, f, Sv 
sharp &£6<, «%a, 6 
shatter ne@fu, nefow, néac(a)a 
(a)f&, fige, advh ;(0) her (in gen., dat. 
acc. ] also £0, ot, ptv,t [see Lesson 54) 


(dat. pl. also 


she 


sheep pfitov,ov; dic, Soc 
Seco1, acc. pl always $c] 

sheet (a rope attached to the foot of the 
sail] noc ,xo086c (m. ] 

shelter oxnf€nac, ao0¢ 

shepherd xoinfiv, évoc 

shield g&xoc, foc 

shining eacrivic,fi,6v; ealSstpoc, ov (never f. 
otyadber1c, ec00a, ev 

ship vn8<, vnéc or vebc, d. pl. also vnvot 
(t.] 

shooter of arrows loxfaipa, ne 

should (a) (=sfuture possibility] expressed 

by verbd in opt., sometimes w. xne(v) or 

dv; 


in acc. 


(bd) (sought) xypfi w. inf., and subj. 
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shout foaw, Bofjow,B6noa; téxw (pres. sys- 
tem only]; yeywvlw, yeywvfiow, yeydvnoa, 
y€ywva (pf. with pres. meaning]; &fw, 
&6ow, G&Boa; &bth, He; Boh, Tc 

show ealw,eavliw, gijva; I show myself 
eal vonat, pav—onat, pivnv; I show &e{x- 
vont, Se€fw, SeTEa 

shrewd noxn(s)vic, ff, bv 


shriek waZe, nd\y~o, xr\fy£a 


shrink before &\topat,--, &r\9eGpnv or 
ére08pnnv 

shun ér\*el€vw; 4r\60w, &\6£0, &r0fa 

shut up (t)€pyw, Epfw, Epta 

sign offpa, atoc 

silence own, Hc 

silent(ly) dx€wv, ovoa, ——- 

silver &pyvpoc, ov; Of silver dpy6peoc, 
N, ov 

similar to 6bpotoc, n, ov 

simple vfixtoc, n, ov 

since éxef 


sinew {c, tvbc 


sink 8Gopat, 86copat, S80Gpnv or 8Bv 
Siren Leipfiv, voc 
sit (down) &Zopar, —, foa; lw 


sitting finevoc, n, ov 

situated, I am situated varietéw 

six @¢ ([indecl. ] 

skin xp6c, xpo6c 

sky obfpavic, of 

slaughter gévoc, ov;I slaughter cpfifw, 
opi—Ew, opGfa; fepebw, tepebow, tEpevoa 


slay nat&é-negvov; nata-utelw, etc. 
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sleek AtnapSc, f, Sv 

Sleep ‘voc, 09;I sleep c68w, e68fow, 
e6Snoa; I put to sleep noipfw, noipfiow 
no(pnoa 

amall éxfyoc, 9, ov 

smash ffiyvips, pfige, Af£a 

smite md\ficow, mrfEw, xAREa 

snatch (up or away) donGfe, a&prétw, a&p- 
maka Or &pnaca 

80 oftwc, O8¢, Sc, dc 

so long tSepa 


soft pnaran6c, ff, Sv; G&rarbe, ff, bv 


8011 Gpovpa, nc | 

some (one), something tic, +1 for forma, 
see sect. 209-210) 

somehow swe 

sometime note 

son voféc, o8 or -foc Mat. pl. vf4or) 

song 4018, fic 

soon thya 

sooner mp6tepoc, n, ov; xptv (adv.] 

btZ6c, boc [FJ 


sort, what sort of ofec, n, ov (w. noun in 


sorrow xf v8o0c P eoc; 


same cas@ sorts, of all sorts xavtrot— 
OC, MN, ov 

soul dxf, fic 

sound guvfi, fic 

sparkling af{6o, ostoc 

speak empl, efiow,efica [for impf. forms see 
sect. 593]; speak (to) npoo-elnov [w.acc] 
e{pw, tpfw; speak (in an assembly) dyo- 
pebw, dyope6ow, dybpev0a 

speak among petavdée 


(45) 


spear 86pv, 806patoc or 8ovphc; lyxoc,€0c 

spear-point alxph, fic : 

speech AX6yo0c, 00; pBGoc, ov 

spirit SOvpéc, o8 (courage, life-principle]) 
epfiv, epev6c (f.3 ssoul, mind) 

spit dperbc, of 

splendid &yrabc, f, bv 

spoke, thus he spoke "H 

spread out nevGvvdpr, --, xétac(o)a 

sprung from Zeus 8toyevfiic, toc 

etaff [usually a symbol of office] 
outsttpov, ov 

stake poxr6c, 08 

stand fotapat, orficopat,otiiv; stand by xap- 
(otapat, etc. 

stand up dv-{Cotnpt, eto. 

star dotfip, Epoc (dat. pl. dotpics) 

starry dotepSetic, eooa, tv 

start dppfw, Sppfiow, Sppnoa; Sppfonar, 
dppfcopar, Sppnoépnv 

stay nfvw, nevlw, petva 

steep aintc, eTa, 6 

steersman xvofepviitnc, ov 

stick ne{pw, --, neTpa 

still &<4 

stir (up) tx-otptve, -otptviw, -b6tpova; 
noniw, xonuffow, xb6xunoa 

atone »\€80c,00; dAdac, dAMoc [acc. Adav;m.] 


, stood orvfv [35 aor. system] 


stop nabw, nabow, xatoa 
store-room 04Xapoc, ov 
storm 6pSpoc, ov; O6edAa, IC 


stout nax6<, eTa, 6; ortBapb&ce, f, Sv 


(46) 


straight 6p06¢,h, bv; 
°06¢ 


straight ( towards) 

(adv.; w. gen. ] 

straight on or against GvtTxpo [(adv.w.gen.] 

straightway deap [adv. ] 

strange (one) (whose actions are unaccoun- 
table, wonderful, or superhuman] 8a1- 
pSvioc, n, — 

etranger EeTvoc, ov 

etream f60c, ov 

atreet dyv18, fic 

{e, tvbc 


stretch telvw, tevéw, tetva, vétana, 


atrength xp&toc, coc; 


cétapar 
atrife Epic, 180¢; S8nrotic, roc 
strike P&d\Aw, Partw, Bhdrov; tértw, tow 


t64a 

strip (off) t¢-evapl{zw, -evaplkw, -evéorta 

atrive to win dpvopat, &pfopar, dpbpnv 

strong xpatepic, ff, Sv; Ter0c, N, OV; 
otsPap&c, ff, 8v 

such [w. adj. or adv.) oftwe;such as ofoc, 
n, ov;such (as this or that) tovb0dse, 
—n8e,ovée; such tort0tt0ec, torvabtn, 

toLovtov; totoc, n, ov 

suffer nécyw, neCoopar, niSov; poyfw, —, 
pSynoa 

suffering nipa, atoc 

suitor pvnotip, fipoc 

summit »6@o0c,ov; summits xfpnva, wv 

sun f€rx10¢, ov 

superhuman power [a divinity] 8a{pwv, ovoc 

supper 86pnov, ov 


suppliants tx€tat, duv fn.) 
supplicate youvSopat | 
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supply nap-fyxw, etc. 

suppose &{ or bfopar, Sfcopar, bt oGnnv; 
Exmw or €drnopat (pres. system only]; I 
suppose [adv.] xoo 

surely xep; toi(never first word] 

surpass nafvopas (pf. w. pres. sense], 
néxaopat 

swear Spvtpt, dpfopar, Spoo(a)a 

sweet f86c, eta, 6; yronbc, eTa, 6; 
yronepic, fi, Sv 

ewift tax6c,eTa,6 [comp. Sf@cowv,ov; supl. 
t&xt0toc, n, ov); dmbc, «Ta, 6; xap— 
n&éx1poc, ov; 908, f, bv 

swift-footed nos4punc, ec 

swiftly A{nea [adv.], dna 

awim vfiixw, vfEopar, wnEépnv 

swine o&c, ové< 

sword E{@oc, coc; e&cyavov, ov 

table tpaxefa, nc 

take AapPvw, Agopat, Mov; teke away 
de—-atpfonar, de-atpficopas, dq—-erSnov; 
take hold of afvopat [w. aco.3 pres. sys- 
tem only); take vengeance upon sTvopat, 
stoopat, ttOGpnv 

take away dno-alvopat 

take my fill of tépxopart, tEpfonat, tep— 


¢innvor (te) tapnbpnv 


| tame Sap4fw, Sapfiw, S&paccoa 


teach 81840w, 8186Fw,5€ data 

tear 86xpvov, ov or 8&xpv, v0¢ 

tearful Baxpv6e1¢, e00a, tv 

tell Afyw, AREwW, AEEa; évvEsw, Ev qo, évla- 


mov; etxov [2 aor. system); emt, effow, 
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gfica (for impf. forms see sect. 593) 

tell in order xata-\X\Eyw, etc. 

tempest rAaTAahy, azxoc 

temple vné&c<, o8 

tend xoptfw, xnepife, xbp1c00 

tender &nadéc, ff, Sv 

tenth 8&€xatoc, n, ov 

Teresias (blind seer of Thebes] Tetpeoct- 
ac, Go 

terrible opepSarfoc, n, ov; alvbc, f, bv 

terror 8foc, 8&€eoc 

than 

that (a) (demonstr. adj. and pron.] 6, 4, 
t6;xneTvoc,n,0; (b) that, in order that 
(in purpose constr. ] tva,éc, Snwe , depa 
(neg. ph]; (0c) that [after verbs of say- 
ing, thinking, etc. ] 814,0r expressed by 
acc. and inf. constr. 

Thebdan Onfatoc, n, ov 

Thedes 6ffn, nc[also pl. ) 

their(s) opftepoc, n, ov 

them. see "they" 

themselves aétof, af, & 

then [of time] &vOa, EvOev, tite, Enerta; 
(not of time, xtherefore]} obv, Goa or fa 

there [adv.] t7j, abtot, EvOa, abs 

therefore obv, dpa or fa (never first 
word), +6 

thereupon ére1ta 

they (a) of, af; of8e, al8e; abdbtol, af; 
neTvor,art;(b) them [in gen., dat., acc. ] 
also opewy, cat(v), cm1oL, opeac 


thick nax6c, eta, 6; son(s)vb6c, f, bv 


(47) 


thiok-thronging &&ivéc, 4, Sv 

thigh pnpéc, 08 

think bf or Sfopar, bfcopar, bsoipnv; 
vote, vofiow, vbnoa 

this (demonstr. pron and adj.) 88, de, 
t68e; obtoc, a&tn, toBro 

thither xetoe (adv. ] 

though nep (w. pto. J;even though, although 
nat nep 

three tpe%c, tola 

three times tp{c¢ 

threshold o%8c, 06 

threshing-floor wh, fic 

thrice tp{¢ 

throng 8pTtr0c, 00; I throng ¢e42(E)opat 

through 814 (prep. w. gen., acc. ] 

throughout naté (prep. w. aco. ] 

throw P&d\d\w, Partéw, BErAov 

thunderbolt xepavvic, of 

thus oftwe,b3e,0¢,4c;thus he spoke "H 

tie &€w, 8fow, s&fjoa 

time xp8voc, ov 

tip &xpov, ov 

to (a) [prep. w. aco. ] tx€ (=upon, e.g. 
fit fell to earth'), etc(=into, toward], 
xp6¢ [=up to], map&é (=up alongside ];(b) 
(conj., inorder that] {va, bc, Srwe ,. 
Sqpa, Or expressed by fut. ptc. or fut. 
inf. 

together 5po8, dpvsic 

together with dpa ladv., or prep. w. dat 

toil névoc, ov; I toil at novéopat ,novfjco- 
pat,-Gpnv; xfipatoc,ov;I toil poytw, --, 


(48) 
pbynou; xfpvw, xnapfopar, nfipov 

told efnov (2 aor. system ) 

tool Sxdrov, ov 

topmost dupoc, n, ov 

touch Eni—palonat, tx1—piccopat , —pacoinnv 

towards int, np&< (preps. w. acc. Jsdvtioc 

tower x€pyoc, ov 

town dete, coc 

treasure Oncavphc, of 

tree 8&tv8psov, ov 

trial, make trial of netpaw, netpfiow, 
ne(pnoa 

trickery 86r0¢, ov 

trim Tooc, (&)fon, Toov 

Trojans TpSec, wv 

mGypata, wv 

Troy Tpof{n, nc; "Lds0c, oo (£.] 

true bpeb&c, f, Sv; dxnOfic, fc; vnpeptic, tc 

truly f, nat r»fnv, dtpenfwc 


trouble n&voc, ov; 


trusty tp{npoc, ov pl. 3 deol. tp€npec, etc. 


truth ér(nOe{n; nc 

try netpGu, netpfiow, nelpnoa 

tumult SpTroc, ov 

tunic yidv, Bvoc 

turn tpt, tekw, toEqa; brfcow, --, 
(#2) €00 £6 

twelve &8ena ([indecl.] 

twice 8{c 

two fm or 860 [indecl.] 


unchanged Epre8oc, ov 
under (a)(=at rest under) 6n6 w.dat.; (bd) 
(=motion up under)]én$ w. acc.; (c)(=from 


under] 6n6 w. gen.; (da) under the influ- 
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ence of ([=by]) 6x6 w. gen. 

understanding, I have gpovéw, ppovfiow, -noa 

undisturbed €xunrdoc, ov 

unfailing vnpneptic, &c 

unfortunate $&otnvoc, ov 

unless et pf 

unseemly édeinfic, €c 

until Sepa, foc{w. ind. if purely factual, 
W. purpose constr. if anticipatory); nplv 
(conj. w. inf. or anticipatory subj.) 

unwilling &€wv, ovoa 

up dv@ or dp [ adv.) 

upon dvé, tx€ (preps. w. gen.) 

upwards tnx6ce 

urge dvGyw, 4évGEw, EvwEa, dvoya 
pres. sense; plpf. has impr. sense j 


(pf. has 


urge on btpbw, étpBviw, SdtpBva; te— 
oppiw, te-oppfiow, te-Sppnnoa 

utter alx6c, e%a,6;I utter quvéiu, guvfiow, 
eavnoa 

us (see pron. forms in appendix] 

uselessly aétuc (adv. ] 

use violence against 614fH (pres. system ) 


utensils &vtea, wv 


valiant Grdxtpoc, ov 
vapor d&ttph, fic 


vast donetoc, ov 
vehement 4&8e«v&c, f, Sv 


veil xpfisepvov, ov 

vengeance, I take vengeance upon <Tvopat, 
stoopat, tToGpnv 

very abtéc, f, 6 (adj. J; p&raladv. ) 

vigorous 6arephc>, ff, Sv 
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violence, I use violence against pr4éZw 
{[pres. systenj 

virtue dpeth, fic 

voice qwvf, fic; eeSyyoc, ov; 54, dnb [r. ]; 
I lift my voice qwvfiw, quvfiow, eSvnou 


wage war n(t)orkeplZu, (tv) orepl Ew 

wagon Epafa, nc; dxfivn, nc 

wail xrAalw, xAabow, xrAaBoa 

wake tye{pw, tyepke, Eyetpa 
EypSpnv) 

wall (of a city or for defense] tetxoc, coc 

wander &\Gopat,—-, d4ffOnv, &4Xnpar (pf. has 


{aor. mid. 


pres. sense); mr4Lopat ,wrhyEopat, -yvyxenv 

war n6X\epoc, ov 

ward off énovw, éntvéw, dptva 

warm {afwo, —, {nva 

warrior [often honorary title] fipwc, fipwoc 
(contracted gen. fipuc ] 

wash r\ofw, Aofcow, Abeq0(a)a(frequently con- 
tracts to rofw etc. ] 

waste away 99f(v)w, pofow, pOToa 

water S8wp, 68atoc 

watery typéc, f, Sv 

wave x6pa, atoc 

wax xnp&, o8 

way 686, o8 (f.J; xn€Acv@0c,ooff., but frre- 
quently n. in pl.J; dyv1é, 4c 

we (see pron. forms in appendix] 

wealthy [sometimes w. dat or gen.] dover&, 
(f), 6v 

wealth xpfpata, wv 

wear out (tr.] tefpw (pres. system only] 


weariness xfipatoc, ov 


(49) 


weary, grow weary x4nw, xapfopat, nfipov 

weave Sealw, teaviw, Senva 

wedded xovpf81t0¢, n, OV 

weep (for) yolw, yofoopas, yéSnoa; xnrAafw, 
nra6ow, xdatoa [obj. in acc. ] 

well «> 

well-balanced ebfionc, e¢ 

well-built edxut{pevoc, n, ov 

well-greaved ctuvipic, Toc 

well-made eb-epyfic, fc 

well-polished ef£eotoc, (n ), ov 

well-tilled ecbut{pevoc, 4, ov 

weat wind Zfeupoc, ov 

what [see "who"]; in what direction 82(x)p; 
what sort (of) ofoc, n,ov (w. noun in 
same case): what? t{nte 

whatever § t+ or 5tt1 

when(ever) knelt, Ste, fpoc, &x(x)6t2 

whence? 66ev 

where (not in questions] tH, Sx(x)p, 861, 
{ve (advJ;wheret xoB [ always w. circun- 
flex pitch-mark]s from where? n66ev 

whether (in indirect questionajet; whether 
o + - orf... he 

which [see "who" ] 

while Sgpa, floc (w. ind. if purely factual, 
w. purpose constr. if anticipatory] 

whirl @&\foq, —, (&rA) rx VEa 

white mor18c, (ff), Sv3 rxeonbc, 8, Sv 

white-armed A\gvunOre voc, ov 

who, which, what (a) ({interrog. pron. and 

adj.) tle, t€; (db) (rel. pron. w. def. 

antecedent J &, ff, +t6;(c) (rel. pron. J 


Sc, f, 5 
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whoever, whatever 8¢ tic, f{ tic, 8 tt or 
6ctt1 (for forms see sect. 209-210] 

whole anc, &nffoa, nav; obdoc, 4, ov 

why? +f, tf{nte 

wicked novnp&, ff, Sv 

wide ebpéc, eta, 6 

wife yovf, yovatnéc; droxoc ,oolf. J; Enorwric, 
10C 


wild dyptoc, (n), ov 


will Boodf, 7c; against the will &€xunts fadvd 


win dpvopar, 4p€opar, dpdnnv 

win over meCOw, meCow, netoa or nénibov 

wind dvepoc, ov; (fair) obpoc, ov 

wine ofvoc, ov 

wine-dark olvog, onoc 

winged mvep6e1wr, ecoa, ev 

wise cogéc, ff, bv 

wish ¢0@.w, t6erffow, &OErAnNCa 

with pet&é[ prep. w. gen., dat.J; o6v[ prep. 
W. dat. ] 

with a scowl €né68pa [adv. J 

with fine rowlng-benches eGocerpoc, ov 

with glancing helm nopvOaloroc, ov 

within &vtocev, Evdov, e(T) ow [ advs. ] 

without change aétwc [ adv. J 

woe Gryoc, €0¢ ; xHSoc, e0c ; nijpa, atoc 

woman yovf{, yovatnoc 

wonder (at) SapBfw, —, S&pBnoa 

wood DAN, n¢ 

word ASyoc, ov; Exoc, coc ; pBOoc, ov 

work €pyov, oo; (at) én-ofxopat 

world xéo0poc, ov 

worthless novnpéc, ff, Sv 

worthy xonotéc, fi, Sv 


IN HOMERIC GREEK 


would (a) ( vague future supposition or 
potential construction] expressed by 
verb in opt., usually w.ue(v) or &v ; 
(bo) would have[#contrary to fact in 
past] expressed by impf. or aor. indic. 
wene(v) or dv; (c) would that{=impossi- 
ble wish] ef, efOe or ef ydép w. opt. 

wound oftéw, obtfiow, oftnoa 

wrath pfvoc, eoc ; x6X0c, ov 

wretched rAvypbc, f, bv; &botnvoc, n, ov 


wrought, cunningly wrought 8a18&reE0c¢, n, ov 


yearn (after) mo6éw, noOfiow, n60c0a 

yearning Tpepoc, ov 

yet &@t, (of time] ; abv&p (= neverths- 
less] ; 8€ (after pév, in contrasts] 

yield e{mw, effw, (€)evEa 

yoke £ebyvupt, Leb6Ew, Leta 

you [see pron. forms in appendix] 

young vfoc, n, ov 

young one [of animals] &pfpvov, ov 

your (sg. ] ofc, fi, 5v; +te6¢,f, Sv; c0eto, cen; 
(pl. ] 6pEtepoc, n, ov; tplov 

yourself (sg., pl.J] 2 pers. pron. w. the 
same case of abtéc, ff, 6 


Zeus Ze6c, Arde or Znvdc 
Zeus-cherished 8&totpeefic, fc 


